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Vanished Makes Treasury Bills 
_ Offered for Sale 


| Of Autos Helped 


| 
' 
} 
| 


| Build Industry 


Bids Invited on Issue of $120,- 
000,000 Maturing in 
Three Months 


Railways Allowed 
‘To Reduce Rates 
In Drought Relief 


Vv a5 ey 
Department of Commerce) promPTED by the desire to find an Monthly Review of Federal’ Commonwealth of Acting Chief of Federal Au- [SSUE on Aug. 18 of Treasury bills I, C, C. Exempts Carriers of 
additional .outlet for corn, an Pennsylvania: amounting to $120,000,000 and ma- 


* Specialist Finds Ship-, 
of Manufactured | 


ments 
Goods Remain Large 


Importance Is Shown 


By Valuation Figures 


Manufactured Foodstuffs Also. 


Maintain Higher Proportion 
In Volume of Exports to 
Foreign Countries 


The increasing importance of typi- | 
in this | 


cally American products . 
country’s export trade was uninter- 
rupted during the first six months of 


1930 despite the general decline in| 


shipments abroad, according to an 
oral announcement Aug. 9 by Dr. E. 


Dana Durand, statistical assistant to | 


the Secretary of Commerce. 

An analysis of the half year’s 
trade reveals, Dr. Durand points out, 
that our finished manufactured goods 
exports decreased considerably less 
than our total exports of all other 
products than during the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. The significance 
of this is apparent, he declared. It 
means that the demands of the world 
for “materials of modernization” 
persist in large measure even during 


times of economic depression and it | 


provides indisputable evidence of 
the® certainty of our trade in this 
class of goods, he said. 

Increase of Food Exports 


Finished manufactures accounted for | 
54.3 per cent of the total exports during | 
the first half of the year, or 2 per cent | 


more than the percentage in the first 
half of last year. This group of com- 


| 
| Aug. 9 by the chemical division of the 
| 


African firm has been organized to 
distill power alcohol from the grain, 
according to advices from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Edward B. Law- 
son at Johannesburg, made _ public 
The divi- 
in full 


Department of Commerce. 
sion’s announcement follows 
text: 

Efforts are being made in southern 
Rhodesia to inaugurate an alcohol in- 
dustry, which, if successful, will 
create a market locally for approxi- 
mately an additional 100,000 bags of 
corn per annum. The Rhodesia Power 
Alcohol Co. (Ltd.) has been created 
to distill alcohol from corn, and 
claims to have been successfully fi- 
nanced through London. 


Alcohol production has been investi- 
gated before in Africa, but whereas 
in the past it has been approached 
from the point of view of obtaining 
a cheaper motor fuel, in the present 
instance those interested are prompted 
| by a desire to find an additional outlet 
for corn. The proeess which it is 
proposed to use is a patent one which 
has not been used in Africa before, 
and is claimed to produce a practically 
absolute alcghol. 





Tankers 


Anchoring of. 


Tn Fog Recommended °° !°: 


‘To Protect Steamers 


Steamboat Inspection Head 
Also Announces That All 
Vessels Will Have Three 
Reinspections Annually 


Tankers carrying gasoline in crowded 


Reserve Bank Says June 
Business Was at Lowest 
Level Since 1922 


Volume of Wholesale 


Alabama Production of Pig 

| Tron Was Exception Among 
Business Indexes Showing 
Unfavorable Conditions 


Atlanta, Ga.. Aug. 9.—Retail trade in 
the sixth Federal reserve district con- 
| tinued to decline in June and was at the 
lowest level for any June since 1922, ac- 
cording to the monthly review of the 
| Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. The 


| volume of wholesale trade in eight re- | 


| porting lines combined was smaller in 
June than for any other month on record. 

Most of the other business indexes are 
reported as unfavorable, also, one excep- 
tion being the output of pig iron in Ala- 
bama, which was slightly larger than in 


Small Crops Forecast 
The district summary follows in full 
text: 


Weather conditions have affected crops | 


adversely in nearly all parts of the sixth 
district. The acreage in cotton in the six 
States of this district combined is about 
the same as for last year, according to 
the first cotton report of the season is- | 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The July estimates of 
corn, wheat, oats, hay, white potatoes, 
sugar and rice indicate smaller crops in | 
this district than in 1929, but estimates 


Trade Also Fell Off 





























Harrisburg, Aug. 11. 

Complaint that their lawns, 
shrubbery and flowers have 
been burned up by the drought, 
entailing large losses, has been 
filed with the State Public Serv- 
ice Commission by two groups 
of consumers of the Sinking 
Springs Water Co., Sinking 
Springs, Berks County. 

The complainants, residents 
of Wyomissing and West Wyo- 
missing boroughs, allege that 
the inadequate water supply of 
the company has_ prevented 
them from. sprinkling their 
lawns, shrubbery and flowers to 
save them from destruction 
during the prolonged drought. 

A second complaint against 
the water company has been 
filed by the Spring Crest Court 
Community League, alleging its 
water to be contaminated and 
unfit for drinking purposes. 

Previous analyses by engi- 
neers have shown the water to 
be satisfactory for drinking 
purposes, according to the State 
Health Department. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Mr. Young Forecasts 


Development of Type 





Of Sporting Airplane 


Demand for Low-powered 


| 


ticipated by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce 


Machine at Small Cost An-' 


| tomotive Division Recalls 


| 640 That Contributed to. 


Mechanical Progress 


Number of Standard 
| Cars Now Totals 45 


«Method of Trial and Error 
| Has Brought About Fine 
Product Available 
| Mr. Baldwin Says / 





“In the 35 years of its history, the 
American automobile industry has pre- 
sented to the public 640 different makes 
of passenger cars, most of which have 


contributed valuable technical experience | 
to make possible the high degree of me- | 


chanical perfection of the 45 standard 


makes which are being manufactured in | 
it was stated orally | 


” 


this country today, 
Aug. 9 by C. F. Baldwin, Acting Chief 


|of the Automotive Division of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 


Thus by trial and error, Mr. Baldwin 


| said, elimination of cars for which the 
popular demand has waned, and persist- 
ent intraduction of model after model, 
‘the industry has sounded the depths of 
market demand. 


the present-day automobile driver 
throughout the world a finished automo- 
tive unit. Each attempt, fruitless or suc- 
cessful, of the hundreds of American 
companies which manufactured a motor 
car since 1895 represented a step for- 
ward in the search for efficient transpor- 
tation. 


Odd Names of Other Days 


Today, 


turing in three months, was announced 
Aug. 10 by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, Walter E. Hope. 

The bills will be sold on a discount 
basis to the highest bidders, whose 
tenders will be received at Federal Re- 
serve banks and branches up to 2 p. m., 
E. S. T., on Aug. 14. Tenders for the 
bills, which will be in denominations of 
$1,000, $10,000 and $100,000, will not 
be received at the Treasury, accord- 
ing to the statement. 

Secretary Hope’s announcement "fol- 
lows in full text: 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Hope gives notice that tenders are in- 
vited for Treasury bills to the amount 
of $120,00,000, or thereabouts. The 
Treasury bills will be sold on a dis- 
count basis to the highest bidders. 
Tenders will be received at the Federal 
Reserve banks, or the branches thereof, 
up to 2 p. m, E. S. T., on Aug. 14, 
1930. _ Tenders will not be received 
at the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington. 

The Treasury bills will be dated Aug. 
18, 1930, and will mature Nov. 17, 
1930, and on the maturity date the face 
amount will be payable without inter- 
est. They will be issued in bearer 
form only, and in amounts or denomi- 
nations of $1,000, $10,000 and $100,- 
000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on 
the printed forms and forwarded in 


Hundreds of models | 
and makes have come and gone to give | 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 1.] 


‘Amount of Money 
| In Circulation Said 
To Show Decrea 


“I wonder,” said Mr. Baldwin, “how | 
many car owners today remember the | 
‘Adria,’ the ‘Anchor,’ the ‘Car Nation,’ | 


|the ‘Carthage,’ the ‘United States Long | Decline of Stock of Money, 


Formalities in Cutting 
Tariffs on Feeds, Water 
And Livestock 


‘Secretary Hyde Calls 


Optimism Unjustified 


|Head of Department of Agri- 

|  eulture and Vice Chairman 

Of Farm Board Go to Presi- 
dent‘s Camp 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion acted on Aug. 9 toward drought 
relief by relieving railroads of all 
necessity for observing the usual re- 

| quirements in making reduced emer- 
gency freight rates for the movement 
of livestock, feeds and water. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, issued a statement in 
opposition to any feeling that the 
drought might be “a blessing to 
American agriculture, either in dis- 
guise or in any guise,” and declaring 
‘that while the farmer will feel the 
first effects, “every man, woman and 
| child in America will suffer the indi- 

rect consequences in some degree.” 
| Prospect of Drought Break 
| Secretary Hyde and James C. Stone, 
vice chairman of -the Federal Farm 
Board, left later in the day for Presi- 
|dent Hoover’s camp on the Rapidan 
River in Virginia, where they were to 
conter further with the Chief Executive 
on developments in the drought situa- 
tion. 

The chairman of the Federal Farm 
| Board, Alexander Legge, is to return by 
| airplane to Washington early in the week 
of Aug. 10, to be present at the Presi- 
dent’s conference of State governors, it 


iti 5 rhic incl i Ss, - ? : ~ 7 7 ” ba Dist ’ the ‘V ’ t | 2 c 
es “fall dane eiies tee ae | . ee in pena of tobacco, peaches and apples indicate r ' es aad on casei Ra Aig ob | On July 31 as Compared | was said by Mr, Stone. — 
beaters to steam shovels, electrical | ? s cokuston with | increases. Although there is a gap between glid-| ican market.” A study of the roll call of With June Also Boventidll ans ee A on ae one 


equipment, refined petroleum~ products 


|mendation to the Secretary of Com-|! 


passenger ships, according to a recom- | 


Retail trade declined in June compared 


ing and flying which is likely to prove 


American automobiles reveals the efforts 





and many other advanced commodities | merce by Dickerson N. Hoover, Supervia. | Pitt. Preceding months, and was at the|too wide for the average individual to| at automotive nomenclature which were By Treasury Figures {me day before, when the first signs, 
§ ee : - r 3 s N, , Supervis- |lewest level recorded for June of any | bridge @isily, ambitious glider pilots will at, 3 i; y gu based on atmospheric conditions i a 
is three times as important in valuation | ing Inspector General of the Steamboat year since 1922. For the first half of | not be satisfied Sarmenenty with sailing asus eestaer Sites tae ; ree of Canada, were noted, it was said y R. 


as the next largest class of goods, which 
is crude materials, largely cotton, Dr. 
Durand stated. 

This inerease in the proportion of fin- 
ished manufactures cannot be ascribed 
entirely to the heavy decrease in exports 
of crude foodstuffs and other crude com- 
modities such as cotton or grains. In- 
deed, despite these declines the propor- 
tion of one of these two—that of crude 
materials—to the total exports has re- 
mained practically unchanged from a 
year ago. It is due also to the fact that 
the valuation decline in finished manu- 
factures (18 per cent) was substantially 
less than the general decline in exports 
of 21 per cent, it was pointed out. 

Manufactured Foods’ Showing 

Besides the finished manufactures 
group, there was one other group which 
showed a higher proportion to the total 
exports during 1930 ‘than during 1929. 
This was also of the typically Ameri- 
can products category—manufactured 
foodstuffs—which includes well known 
brands of flour, cereals, breakfast foods, 
biscuits, canned goods of all kinds, and 
various food preparations. It ‘s interest- 
ing to note, Dr. Durand observed, that 
this class of goods showed the smallest 
percentage decrease of all the groups in 
the export trade, the decline being only 


14 per cent as against a 40 per cent! 


decline in crude foodstuffs, a 23 per cent 
decline in crude materials, and a 24 per 
cent falling off in semimanufactu-es. 
Analysis of our foreign trade during 
this period of depression accentuates the 
stabilizing influence exerted by our manu- 
factured products in the export move- 
ment, Dr. Durand said. Our exports of 
crude materials and crude foodstuffs 
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Column 4.] 





Counties Extending 
Systems of Highways 





Total Now Said to Be Nearly 
Three Million Miles 


The counties of the United-States im- 
proved 45,481 miles of local and county 
roads in 1929, and the total in the county 
road system now is 2,710.097 miles, ac- 
cording to reports to the Department of 
Agriculture, a summary of which was 
made public by the Department Aug. 10. 

The counties spent $807,714,604 for 
county and local road and bridge con- 
struction, the Department said. 

Approximately two-thirds of the im- 
proved roads were surfaced, but the mile- 
age of earth roads is still nearly five 
times the mileage of wumpeced roads, ac- 
cording to the statement. 

The statement follows in full text: 

’ A total of 45,481 miles of local and 
county roads, exclusive of State high- 
ways, were improved in 1929 by the coun- 


ties of the 48 States, it is indicated by re- | 


ports obtained from authorities of se- 
lected counties by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. These reports indicate a total 
of 2,710,097 miles of highway in the 
county road systems, 

The reports indicate that all counties 
spent a total of $807,714,604 in the year 
for county and local road and bridge con- 
struction, including payments on bonds 


and transfers to State highway depart- | 


; they may be. 


| [Continued on Page 9, Column 


| Inspection Service, Mr. Hoover stated in 
;an_address on Aug. 10. 

| This recommendation, he said, was a 
| result of the Fairfax-Pinthis disaster, in 
| which lives were lost as the result of a 
| collision between a passenger ship and a 
aan permitted by law to carry gaso- 
ine. 

Mr. Hoover said also that under rules 
recently adopted all vessels, including 
foreign vessels, will be subject to three 
reinspections each year. No foreign gov- 


this requirement, he added. 

Mr. Hoover spoke by radio through 
| WMAL and affiliated stations of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. His ad- 
dress follows in full text: 

Genius has been defined as the art of 
taking pains. An examination of that 
which seems exceptional in accomplish- 
|ing results will usually show that all 
human means have been intelligently 
used and that all efforts have been con- 
centrated upon one point. The result is 
that, without extensive resources, men 


over a span of many years. 
full of such examples. And, if success 
is to be attained through taking pains, 
that presupposes attention to detail and 
the application of one idea. 

The paramount thought of the Steam- 
| boat Inspection Service is safety. Its 
activities are varied, and increasingly 
so, but everything it does is subordinated 
to the one idea of safety. It matters not 
how difficult it may be to get the result 
or how distracting may be conflicting in- 
fluences, always we come back to the 
starting point—the one idea—safety. 
| And we bring to bear upon the problem 
all our resources, weak or valuable as 
It is in connection with 
these general principles that I wish to 
speak concerning the work of the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service. 





}ernment has yet made any objection to | 


who are derisively described as having | 
but one idea have come to influence and | 
affect the destiny of their fellow men | 


{1930 department store sales in this dis- 
|trict averaged 8.4 per cent less than dur- 
ing the same part of 1929. The volume 
of wholesale trade in eight reporting 
lines combined was smaller in June than 
\for any other month on record. Sales 
|during the first half of the year have 
been 10.7 per cent less than during the 
first six months of 1929. Collections in 


June in both retail and wholesale trade | 


were less than in May or in June a 
year ago. 


Building Permits Decline 

Building permits issued at 20 report- 
ing cities of the district declined 30.9 per 
cent in June compared with May, and 
were smaller by 55.2 per cent than in 
June last year, and contracts awarded 
in the district as a whole declined 29.7 
per cent compared with May and were 
42.2 per cent less than in June, 1929. For 
| the first half of 1930 permits have been 
' 44.4 per cent, and contracts awards 22.2 
per cent, smaller than during the first six 
|months of 1929. 


Consumption of cotton declined in 
June compared with the preceding month 
and the same month last year, and pro- 


History is | duction of cotton cloth and yarn by re- 


porting mills in this district was smaller 

than for either of those months. 
Production of bituminous coal in Ala- 

bama and Tennessee was less during 


June than at the same time a year ago, | 


but output of pig iron in Alabama was 
slightly larger than in June last year. 


Demand deposits of all member banks 
|in the district declined in March, April 
| amd May following increases for each of 
the six months from September to Feb- 
| ruary. 

Discounts of the Federal Reserve Bank 
ef Atlanta declined in June, but increased 
somewhat the first part of July, and loans 
of weekly reporting member banks in 
selected cities of the district were less 
on July 9 than for any other weekly re- 


You are familiar with the general | Port date in more than five years. Bor- 
work of this Service—to make rules and | 'OWings by these weekly reporting mem- 
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3} 


| ber banks from the Federal reserve bank 
| were on July 9 less than one-fourth as 
large as at the same time a year ago. 





Outlook for Bountiful Supplies 
Of Coal Considered Favorable 





Bureau of Mines Holds New Compact in Anthracite In- 
dustry and Growing Lake Shipments of Bitu- 
minous Forecast Winter Plenty 


There should be no shortage of coal 
this Winter, but prices will soon begin 
to rise as the Summer discount is re- 
moved, it was stated orally Aug. 9 on 
behalf of the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Consumers of anthracite, which goes 
largely into domestic heating plants, 
will probably be able to get hard coal 
without any trouble during the cold 
period, it was pointed out, as the five 
and a half year agreement concluded 
between miners and operators will have 
a stabilizing effect and will give fur- 
ther impetus to the influence’ which 
have been working for the last two 


| 
| 


lake traffic has received a tremendous 
impetus through lower rail rates, either 
enforced or voluntary, to lower lake 
ports. The record lake cargo business 
is partly explained, however, by the 
labwr suspension which prevailed in 
organized coal fields north of the Ohio 
River in the last few years. Some 
Middle West and Northwest districts 
that had relied on supplies of all-rail 
coal from union fields turned to lake 
coal. 

Pennsylvania increased her portion of 
the lake trade due to improved com- 
petitive conditions over the Illinois, 


aloft in motorless planes, according to 
an opinion expressed Aug. 9 by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Clarence M. Young. 

The “genuine sport” of soaring, Mr. 
Young asserted, is limited and there is 
not as widespread activity at the present 
time as in “primary and secondary glid- 
ing” while the desire to fly for longer 


the necessities of launching and retriev- 
ing gliders, and the independence of 
weather cénditions, will lead to an in- 


horsepower. 
Type of Plane Defined 


scale to date, the Assistant Secretary 
explained, although in recent months 
there has been an increasing tendency 
to enter this field of manufacture. 
“Development along these lines,” Mr. 
Young said, “will provide both a next 
step for glider enthusiasts and a means 
of transition to powered planes. It 
should lead to a market not adequately 
served at present and ought to react to 
the advantage of the aeronautics indus- 
try as well as to the individual.” 
Mr. Young warned, however, against 
| the belief that gliding is a fad or mo- 
mentary novelty, and pointed out that 


7.) 
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Villagers in Africa 


To Hear Sound Films! 


Trucks Being Equipped 
Show Preductions 


Rural audiences in Africa are to have 
sound films taken to them in their re- 
mote villages by motor trucks, according 
to present plans in South Africa, dis- 
closed in information from the: Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner at Johannes- 
burg, D. G. Clark, made public on Aug. 
9 by the Department of Commerce. 


} in full text: 


various equipment incident to the pro- 
jection of a talking film, this type of en- 
tertainment has, heretofore, been re- 
stricted to the comparatively large cities. 
Now, however, African Films Limited 
are planning to make available the latest 
films to those remote villages which until 
now have considered the arrival of a 
silent film a most fortunate occurrence. 
| It is understood that African Films 
Limited is equipping a fleet of large mo- 
tor trucks with talking picture apparatus 
of the most modern design with which 
it will be possible to entertain audiences 
as large as 2,000 persons. The trucks 
|are to be fitted with their own power 
plants, thus enabling them to operate 
in those localities where electric current 
of sufficient strength is not available. The 
{entire program is being carried out un- 
| der the supervision of expert sound en- 
| gineers, who are said to have made a 
| complete study of this new method of 
projection. 

The world’s most popular sound pic- 


to attract popular interest. 


tory was represented by the “Badger,” | Less United States money was in cir- 


periods, with corresponding freedom from | 


creasing demand for airplanes of low | 


Genuine sport planes, low-priced, inex- | 
pensive to maintain, and with limited | 
power, have not been developed on a large | 


to |cated by the introduction of 47 


The Department’s statement follows | 


Owing to the heavy expense entailed in | 
properly fitting a theater with all the| 


| 


| 
| 


rel,” 


| the “Meteor,” the “Perfection” and the 
|“Mighty Michigan” indicate attempts to 
impress the public with the operating 
characteristics of those cars, Mr. Bald- 
win pointed out. “Then there were the 
‘Sphinx’ and the ‘Hazard.’ History and 
geography evidently influenced the nam- 
ing of the ‘Marathon,’ the ‘Mecca’ and 
the ‘Peru’ while mythology undoubtedly 





Other makes now nearly or entirely for- 
gotten were ‘Everybody’s,’ the ‘Storck,’ 
‘Krit,’ ‘Alpena’ and the ‘Nance,’ ” accord- 
ing to Mr. Baldwin. 


Peaks of New Varieties 


troduced 





| year, except one, since the “Haynes-Ap- 
person” and the “Pope-Hartford” first 
| made their appearance in 1895. 


the “Beaver,” the “Black Crow,” the} culation on July 31, 
“Buffalo,” the “Crow,” “Eagle,” “Fal- | amount and per capita average, than on 
son,” “Fox,” “Lion,” “Wolf” and “Pet-|the last day of the preceding month or 


From one to 51 new cars have been in- | 
in the United States every month and $39.34 on July 31, 1929. The! 
| per capita average, however, was based | 
| 


both as to total 


lon July 31, 1929, according to provisional 


| Names like the “Climber,” the “Guide,” | figures made public at the Treasury Aug. 


|9 by the Publie Debt Service. These fig- 
|ures are subject to correction. 

The stock of money in the United 
States also dropped below both these 


| preceding comparative figures, though | 


| the total held in the Treasury showed 
|an increase in both instances, according 
|to the statement. The total of money 
| outside the Treasury was lower than on 


inspired the christening of the ‘Centaur.’ | June 30, but higher than on July 31, 


| 1929. 

Money in circulation was placed by the 
|Department at $4,426,611,703 as com- 
| pared with $4,521,987,972 on June 30 and 
$4,716,862,547 on July 31 of last year. 
The per capita average was given as 
$36.48, as against $37.31 the preceding 


on a continental population of 121,332,- 


Of 186 | 000, while the official figures just made 


makes introduced before 1905, 11 are in| public by the Census Bureau report the 


| decennial count as of Apr. 1 at 122,- 


1910, inclusive, 129 more makes were in- | 698,190. 


troduced, of which five remain today. 


From the end of 1910 to the end of 1920 | July 31 was in Federal 
another 167 makes were manufactured | which aggregated $1,320,249,877. 


and of those, 11 are still on the market. 


Most’ of the money in circulation on 
reserve notes 
Gold 
certificates came next with $1,001,948,- 


During the next 10 years only 77 cars| 969 while national bank notes ranked 
appeared but 18 of those are still in pub- | third for a total of $639,592,567. 


lic demand, Mr. Baldwin said. 


The remainder was distributed as fol- 


The years 1901, 1902, 1903, 1907, 1908, lows: Gold coin and bullion, $356,138,- 
and 1916 witnessed the presentation of | 108; standard silver dollars, $38,107,505; 
the greatest number of different makes | silver certificates, $381,285,227; Treasury 


existence today. Between that year and 


of automobiles in the history of the in- 
dustry. The increasing interest in auto- 
| motive development and experimentation 


}at the beginning of the century is indi- | 313 
new | $3,154,560. 
—the | 


makes in 1901, 33 in 1902, and 51 


6 
é 


) | 


of 1890, $1,259,400; subsidiary 
silver, $279,781,288; minor coin, $117,- 
236,889; United States notes, $287,857,- 
and Federal reserve bank notes, 


notes 





The total stock of money in the United 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Miniature Golf Courses Offer 


' New Outlets for Cotton Goods 





Department of Commerce Study Shows All-year Use of 
Links Is Made Practicable Through Duck 


Or Canvas Enclosures 


LL-YEAR outdoor use of miniature 
golf courses may be made practi- 
cable through the use of cotton duck 
or canvas enclosures, according to a 
suggestion made in connection with the 
studies of new uses for cotton by the 
textile division of the Department of 


| Commerce, and made public by the 


Department on Aug. 9. 

The present number of these enter- 
prises is more than 25,000, with a total 
value of more than $125,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Department’s state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Enthusiasm for the novel sport of 
“wee links” has grown by leaps and 
bounds within the short period of two 
years, according to J. B. Lockwood, 
of the Commerce Department’s Textile 
Division who has been conducting the 


of over $125,000,000 at the present 
time, according to estimates received 
by Mr. ‘Lockwood from leaders and 
observers of the new enterprise, who 


servative figure. According to this 
informa$ion the growth has been par- 
ticularly rapid this year, increasing 
from some 15,000 courses with an esti- 
mated value of $45,000,000 in the early 
Spring of this year to the present 
total. 


The gross income from the average 


| course, according to the information 


received by Mr. Lockwood, for a sea- 
son of 6 to 10 months indicates that 
the business is generally profitable. 





| Some towns of less than 10,000 popu- 


lation, state the reports, boast as many 
as four courses, none of them “in the 


add that they believe this to be a con- | 





H. Weightman, of the Weather Bureau 
Forecasting Division. Atmospheric pres- 
| sure conditions in Canada and the North- 
; west were said to be an Indication of 
|generel showers early in the week of 
'Aug. 10, he stated. 

President Hoover was anxious, it was 
stated at the White House, to confer 
particularly with Mr. Stone, who has 
just returned to Washington after mak- 
ing an extended survey of drought con- 
ditions in Kentucky, Ohio and southern 
Indiana. Mr. Stone is a large tobacco 
|grower and farm owner in Kentucky, 
his native State. 

Conditions Are Spotted 

Secretary Hyde, it was said, carried 
with him for the President’s considera- 
|tion tabulated reports from county 
agents in the drought-stricken area. The 
Secretary said, however, before he left 
for Rapidan that the replies of the 
agents were not as detailed as he would 
like to have them, but that they showed 
that conditions were spotted throughout 
the drought area. 

Secretary Hyde added that the reports 
contained nothing to cause him to change 
his view of the situation in the drought 
areas as reflected in his preliminary 
statement submitted to President Hoover 
on Aug. 8. 

At the White House it was said that 
President Hoover had sent invitations to 
the Governors of 12 States to attend the 
White House conference to be held 
| Thursday, Aug. 4, to discuss definite 
| plans for organized relief of the drought- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





‘Restriction Is Urged 

| In Use of Gasoline Tax 

Wr 

|Roads Bureau Says Highways 
Should Get Entire Revenue 





The Bureau of Public Roads favors 
application of all gasoline tax funds to 
highway and road improvement, it was 
stated orally for the Bureau Aug. 9 when 
a campaign to have all such funds in 
Alabama devoted to that purpose was 
brought to the attention of the Bureau. 

Concerning plans to extend the cam- 
paign to all States where gasoline taxes 
are used in part for other purposes than 
roads, it was stated at the Bureau’s of- 
fices that only five States devote any 
part of the funds to other purposes, and 
the Bureau has never made any effort 
to have this situation changed, since such 
matters are purely for the States to 
decide, 

The Bureau has taken the attitude, it 
was stated orally, that not only should 
gasoline tax funds be used only for high- 
way purposes, but the States should ad- 
minister them rather than the counties. 
In many States a large share of such 
funds is apportioned among the coun- 
ties for road and highway work, and it 
is felt that better results could be ob- 
tained if the States administered the en- 
tire highway program, leaving to the 
counties only the task of keeping up the 
minor county roads. 

It is the view of the Bureau, it was 
stated, that benefits to both the State 
jin general and the counties would ac- 
lerue from such a system. The State 





is sti rat | \ Vhi ; n | s nae ° . . 
oe. Se ee — years for the betterment of the in- — ~~ — —, — tures are to be presented to these rural | ee the ole Ag red. would take over from the county and 
$ 909,029,092, - ae : , . : s+ 3 a ively ss 8 § a , 8 . incor i i 
expended balance of $145,814,988 was on dustry. stated. audiences and it is also planned to repro | adie diate cemaied see of The development of this new sport | incorporate into the State highway sys- 


hand at the end of the year. 
Of the total mileage improved in the 
year, the reports indicate 29,804 miles, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


An encouraging factor in the bitumi- 
nous situation is the increasing ship- 
ments of cargo coal on the Great 
Lakes. Records for such shipments 
have been set for each of the past 
three years, it was explained. The 


Anthracite operators have felt some 
alfrm over importations of Russian 
hard coal, it was stated. But the Rus- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


4 


i 


duce, in the near future, a series of talk- 
ing films of Afrikaans, one of the first 
| being based upon the well-known theme 
| song “Sarie Maraid,” now being made 
A ang ‘African Films Productions Lim- 


| 
| 


cotton. Starting with one or two 
courses in 1928, the number of these 
“pony” golf courses has shown a phe- 
nomenal rise to over 25,000 courses 
throughout the country with a value 


‘ ’ 
~ 


and the reception it has ben accorded 
by the American paavs has also given 
employment to thousands in upward 
[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


tem, the most-used roads in the county, 
thus relieving the county of the cost of 
upkeep of its most expensive roads. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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Found in Nevada 


Representative Menges Says, Discovery by scientists on the ship Development of Supplies in 


* | “Carnegie” of a section of the Pacific | 
Effort Will Be Made to ocean ‘where there apparently is no| 


Secure Passage of Bill at 


Next Session | 


——— | 


A determined effort to secure passage | 
of the Hope Bill (H. R. 3921) to author- | 
ize the Secretary of Agriculture to estab- | 
lish grades and an_ inspection service | 
for canned foods in order to facilitate | 
commerce therein and to enable consum- 
ers to purchase canned foods on the 
basis of quality, will be made during the | 
next session of Congress, it was stated | 
orally by Representative Menges (Rep.), | 
of York, Pa., Aug. 9. 

Mr. Menges, who is a member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, said 
this bill would give the canners an equal 
chance with the farmers who take advan- | 
tage of the so-called Warehouse Act; it 
would give the consumer an opportunity 
to know the quality of canned foods he 
is buying, and it would eventually result 
jn returning to the farmer a price for 
his vegetables comparable with the qual- 
ity of his product. 

The Hope measure, he stated, would 
authorize agents of the Department of | 
Agriculture to inspect the canned foods 
and stamp them according to the various 
grades. The bill would further provide 
that a canner may store his season’s pro- 
duction in Government warehouses and 
would receive a certificate from the Gov- 
ernment which he cod exchangé for| 
money to tide him over until the next 
season, Mr. Menges explained. 

The. State of Wisconsin, Mr. Menges 
said, has placed such a law in effect, and | 
is finding that it works admirably. He} 
said that the only regulative law relative | 
to the situation which has been enacted by | 
Congress is the so-called Mapes bill, which | 
establishes only a single standard which 
all canned foods must meet in order to 
be salable. This is “dangerous legisha- | 
tion,” Mr. Menges said, as the high€st | 
grades of canned foods are put in the 
same class with those which just come up 
to the requirements. 

With the passage of the Hope bill, he 
said, fancy canned foods would be 
stamped as such, as would high grade 
canned foods and the lower grade prod- 
ucts. In this manner, he explained, the 
housewife desiring to prepare an espe- 
cially tasty meal could”go into a store 
and select canned foods stamped “fancy” 
and know that the product is excep- 
tionally fine. Under the present system, 
he said, a housewife desiring to pre- 
pare an especially tasty meal merely, 
selects the canned foods by name and} 
cannot know whether it will be excep- 
tionally fine or just average. 

From the viewpoint of the farmer, 
Mr. Menges added, if a farmer sells a 
fancy brand of vegetable to a canner} 
one year and the canned foods made 
from that product are stamped “fancy,” 
the canner will pay that farmer a higher 
price for the product the neXt year, if 
the Hope bill were enacted. . 

Strong opposition to the bill, accord- 
‘ing to Mr. Menges, is coming from the | 





chain ‘stores, since under the present sys- |.activity has developed in the industry., | 


tem they are allowed to place their own| 


|ing novelty. 


oxygen in the water has resulted in 
numerous inquiries as to how this phe- 
nomenon might occur, it was stated 
orally Aug. 8 at the National Museum 
by the Curator of Echinoderms, Dr. 
Austin H. Clark. { 

The great majority of the queries 
point out that water, the chemical for- 
mula of which is H:O, must necessarily 
be composed of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and that without oxygen, the remaining 
substance would not be water, it was 
stated. 

“The questions may be answered in this 
way,” Dr. Clark explained. “When sci- 
entists of the ‘Carnegie’ made public the 
information that there was a_ section 


, of the Pacific in which there was no oxy- 


gen in the water, they did not mean 
oxygen in chemical composition, as is 
that involved in the formula H.O, but 
meant free oxygen, that which is dis- 
solved as gas in water.” 

From this it is seen that the statement 
that “there is no oxygen in the water” 
refers not to oxygen in chemical com- 
position, but to free oxygen, it was 
stated, 

“The reason for the absence of free 
oxygen in a gaseous state has not yet 
been definitely determined,” Dr. Clark 
said. “There is a possibility that it 
may have been used up in some kind of 
reduction process, but this ‘has not been 
proved.” ' 


Talking F ilms Win 
Approval in France 








National Industry Active in. 


Producing Sound Pictures 
In Native Language 





When the screen began “talking 
French” this new cinema development 
really took hold in France, and now the 


|motion picture industry of that country 


is pushing the production of sound films, 
according to information from the trade 
commissioner at Paris, George R. Canty, 
made public Aug..9, by the Department 
of Commerce. , 

The department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

After many months of uncertainty the 
French motion picture industry has given 
itself over to the sound and talking pic- 
ture, according to a report received in 
the Department of Commerce from Trade 


Commissioner George R. Canty at Paris. | 


Theaters are rapidly being wired for 
the production of sound: films, and the 


| production of French “talkies” is well 


underway in order to satisfy public de- 
mand and to profit from the still exist- 
Studios are being sound- 
proofed, wired, and otherwise being pre- 
pared for production until now a general 


There is no doubt that the present 


Country Should Reduce 
Importations, Bureau of 
| Mines Declares - 


i 








¥ 


Efforts of the Office of Indian Affairs* of years been insufficient for main 


|are directed toward making the Indian 
| “able to assume entire responsibility for 








|of proper standards. For the fiscal year | 
| 1931, however, a considerable increase | 


| The development of glass sand depos- | caring for himself and his problems just' was secured for ordinary operating ex- 


‘its in western States and of methods of | as does his white neighbor,” according to! penses of all types of Indian schools, in 


purifying and treating them should 
gradually reduce dependence on foreign 
supplies and enlarge the use of domes- 
| tic, according to a statement issued Aug. 
1g by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. 

A deposit in Nevada has been analyzed 


jand found suitable for the making of 
many types of glass, it was pointed out, 
|It has been‘sending sand to California 


|a statement submitted to President 
| Hoover by Commissioner C. S. Rhoads, 
|}and made public on Aug. 9 by the De- 
partment of the Interior. . 

| “We propose,” Mr. Rhoads reported, 
i“to give the Indian a practical educa- 
| tion, along vocational lines whenever pos- 
| sible, to make better provision for his 
| medical needs, to provide for the indi- 
| gent, to assist him in finding and keep- 
|ing a job, to increase the productivity 
of his land, and to give him the advan- 


| addition to specific appropriations for the| 
purchase @f furniture, school, shop, and| 
}other equipment and for subsistence of | 
pupils remaining in boarding schools dur- 
ing the Summer months. These addi- 
| tional appropriations were made possible 
through generous cooperation on the part 
of all concerned, particularly the Budget 
Bureau and Congress. 


| Employment Offers | 
Incentive to Study 


+ : 
tenance; whose entire time 


|more and the 


| pacity 


glass factories, which in past years have | tages of modern organization and busi- 
obtained most of their material from | ness methods.” ; 
Belgium. The full text of the statement! How these aims are to be attained 
follows is described in detail in the Commis- 
Considerable interest has lately been | Sioner’s letter to the President, which 


: : : _| follows in full text: 
manifested in certain glass sand depos- | My Dear Mr. President: In compli- 


its in Clark County in southern Nevada7! : 

One deposit is in the form of a cross-|@"¢e with your request for a report of 
bedded sandstone and is said to be very | the, progress of reorganization in the 
extensive. Analyses submitted to the Indian Bureau and of the accomplish- 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- j|ments and policies adopted during the 
ment of Commerce, indicate a silica con- | !@8t year the following resume is re- 
tent of 98.90 per cent, iron oxide .05 pef | SPectfully submitted: | : 
cent, alumina .65 per cent, and lime .05|_, Under your appointment, Assistant 
per cent. Such sand is suitablé for the | Commissioner Scattergood and I entered 
manufacture of many types of glass,/0% duty in July, 1929. Realizing the 
and several thousand tons of the sand|importance of a full understanding of 


are being sold annually to glass facto- 
ries in California. Recently attention 
has been directed to a reported deposit 
‘of high grade glass sand near Steam- 
boat Springs south of Reno in Washoe 
County. The deposit is as yet unused, 
and no analyes are available. 


glass factories have obtained nearly all 
'of their supplies of glass sand from Bel- 
gium because of a shortage of suitable 
|domestic materials in available loca- 
tions. During the past two or three 
years much progress has been made in 
the purification and treatment of Cali- 
fornia glass sand to render it suitable 
{for the manufacture of many types of 
| glass. 

| The development of glass sand depos- 
its in the western States and the per- 
fecting of methods for their purification 
and treatment should gradually lead to 
lesser dependence on, foreign supplies 
and a desirable wider utilization of do- 
mestic sands. 








Navy to Repair Submarine 
Chartered for Polar Trip 


Alterations on the Submarine “O-12,” 


chartered by the Wilkins Polar Expedi- 
| tion, will be undertaken at the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, at the request of the 
|charterers, the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, announced 
| Aug. 9. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

At the request of Sloan & Dannen- 
| hower, Inc., the Navy Yard, Philadel- 


labels on the canned foods, while under | activity has been caused by the success | phia, will undertake repairs and altera- | ¢ 
the Hope bill the Government would | of the first several French talking films, | tions on the Submarine “O-12” amount- | ice, there has been appointed as Assist- | 


stamp the labels according to grade. 


Physical Education | 
Survey Being Made 








Library of Congress Studying 
Laws of Other Nations | 





| responded enthusiastically to its appeal. | 


Physical education as it is publicly ad- 
ministered in the leading countries of | 
the world is being surveyed for the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection by the legal division of the 
Library of Congress, according to an 
oral statement made at the division, 
Aug. 9. | 

A digest of the laws, the main facts 
of administration, and the general his- 
tory of the system in each nation are 
being compiled for a formal report to be 
submitted sometime in the Fall. The in- 
vestigation has involved considerable re- 
search, it was pointed out, and will repre- 
sent, when completed, a comprehensive | 
picture of international efforts towards | 
the physical improvement of the races. | 

In the course of the investigation in- | 
teresting materials have been discovered | 
which will be placed at the disposal of | 
the White House conference. From the! 
report, comparisons will be possible, and | 


! 





it is expected that educators in the| American films 143, German films 32, | Liberian Cit 


United States will benefit by what has | 
been tried out in other countries. | 

Every effort is being made to bring the 
material down to date, and after the di-| 
gests have been compiled, a copy of each 
will be forwarded to the proper officials 
in the nation discussed for examination. 
Such changes.as are recommended will be | 
incorporated in the final report, it was 
stated. 


Tobacco Production 





reases 


the screen began “speaking French” that 


the public and producers realized the at- | 


traction and the potentialities of the new 
medium. It was easy to object to Eng- 
lish speaking films and the reasons put 
sorward were readily exposed by those 
who were opposed to this new departure 


| according to the trade, It was only when jing to about $10,000. 


| The Navy will have no responsibility 

for the operations of the “O-12,” as the 
| submarine has been stricken from the 
| Navy list and turned over to the Ship- 
| ping Board which has leased it at $1 a 
| year to Sloan & Dannenhower, Inc., for 


; use with the Wilkins Polar Expedition. 


Until recent years the Pacific coast | 


either for lack of capital or faith, or} The Navy undertook this work for 


natural conservatism. The success of 
the French talking film has allayed most 
of these objections, and the public has 


The present increased production activ- 
ities are the consequence. 

First run houses are sold out practi- 
cally every night on the Paris boule- 
vards, and the public continues to fill all 
other wired houses, according to the 
French trade information. 

Information compiled from publicity 


sults of special inquiries, indicate that 


| 13 French talking films have already | port rece 
| been released, while 50 100 per cent talk- | me 
, ing films are now in production or prom- sione 


ised for release in the Fall. 

It is also of interest that 23 French 
talking films, which are really only 
French versions of foreign productions, 
are to be released, 

There are also 22 sound synchronized 
films and part talkies of French origin 
available on the market. There is also 
a number of foreign productions of this 
class offered to exhibitors, as follows: 


British films 8, Czechoslovak films 1; 





Special Session of Maine 
Legislature Ends Quickly 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Aug. 9. 
The special session of the Maine Legis- 
lature just concluded was of 
brevity. It opened at 3 p. m., Aug. 5, 
and adjourned 11 a. m., Aug. 6. 
The chief object of the special session, 
acceptance of the report of a special 


record | 


Sloan & Dannenhower, Inc., only after 
that corporation determined that com- 
mercial companies in or near Philadel- 
phia were unable to accomplish the in- 
tricate mechanical work. 





‘Danes to Use Airplanes 
In Finding Shoals of Fi 


The use of airplanes in locating mack- 


|in trade publications as well as from re- | ¢vel and herring shoals wi!l be tried out | 


; on the Danish coast, according to a re- 
ived in the Department of Com- 
ree from Assistant Trade Commis- 
r Paul H, Pearson at Copenhagen. 
| The trial flights will be’ conducted 
| by the flying corps of the Danish navy 
|1n cooperation with the Danish Biologi- 
|cal Station. Flights wil’ be made over 
| Danish waters around Anholt, off Grenaa 
and in the neighborhood of the Laes 
| Island, 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


| y Organizes 
Chamber of Commerce 
| 

| 


A chamber of commerce has_ been 
‘formed in the city of Monrovia, Liberia, 
|near the Ivory coast of Africa, accord- 

ing to a report from Vice Consul C. H. 
| Hall Jr., Monrovia, made publie by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The new organization, while primarily 
| interested in the development of the eco- 
nomic resources of Liberia, will serve 
| mainly as a foreign organization. There 
| is no American member at the present 


|the problems involved in the welfare of 
the Indian race, we approached these 
questions with open minds and did not) 
| attempt to make any changes in existing | 
| conditions or procedure until fully satis- | 
| fied that such changes would ultimately | 
| react to the benefit of the Indians. We/| 
jhave attempted to make a_ thorough | 
study, not only of the actual problems | 
| connected with Indian affairs, but also | 
| of the complex legal phases and of the | 
|}many administrative details which are | 
| necessarily present. | 
In the words of Secretary Wilbur, the | 
|fundamental aim of the Bureau of In- 
| dian Affairs is “to make of the Indian a| 
| self-sustaining, self-respecting Ameri- | 
|can citizen just as rapidly as this can | 
be brought about. The Indian shall no 
longer be viewed as a ward of the Na-| 
, tion, but shall be considered a potential | 
|citizen.” All our plans and actions have | 
|been and will be formulated and con- 
ceived with this end in view. 


| Program oj Education 
Is Undergoing Changes | 


| The program of Indian education and | 
| the courses of study offered in our In- 
dian schools are being modified and ex- 
| panded so as to place increasingly 
| greater emphasis on education of a prac- | 
tical and vocational character, so that 
|upon completion of the prescribed 
courses the Indian boy or girl may be 
fitted to take his or her place in the life 
| of the Nation, whether as an industrial 
worker, an agriculturalist, a teacher, | 
| clerk, or in some other of the innumer- | 
able ways in which American, citizens 
|; earn their living, To assist in thé re-| 
| organization of the Indian School Serv- 


ant Director of Education who was at 
|} one time dean of women at the Uni- | 


| versity of Montana and from 1921 to) 


| 1927 associated with the Employment 
| Service of the Department of Labor. | 


A position of Supervisor of Trade and | 
| Industrial Training has been established, | 
| the appointee being a man who is pecu- 
|liarly fitted for the development of the 
trade and industrial courses in the In- 
dian schools, An examination has been 
announced by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the position of director of edu- 
; cation in the Indian Service to fill the 
| Vacancy caused by the transfer of the 
|former director of the superintendency 
|at the Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kan. 





the largest Indian schools and under his 
| direction and in line with the new policy 
of Indian education, we hope to develop 
| it into a full junior college in which spe- 
| cial vocational training will be given 
with a view of training students for real 
| leadership: among their pegple. 

| A supervisor of elementary education 
| has been appointed, and also a number 


| of demonstration teachers to visit the | ing a national educational program for will p 


schools, observe conditions 


s » and suggest 
improv 


ements in teaching and procedure. 

Increased emphasis is also being placed 
on home economics instruction for In- 
| dian girls. 


| Appropriations Used 
| For Food and Clothing 


| At the outset it was plain that certain 
|material measures were needed for the 
|improvement of conditions in the Indian 


| 


|and clothing allowance for the pupils and 
| additional employes to relieve the pupils 
| of institutional labor. An immediate 
effort was made to secure additional ap- 
| propriations to meet these needs. We 
; were fortunate in securing, by means of 
|the First Deficiency Act, approved Mar. 
| 26, 1930, an appropriation .of $1,100,000 


\a 


| Service Schools such as increased food | 


| glhe benefits to be derived from an edu- 
|ecational system necessarily involve the 
|future life and activities of the students 
;after leaving school. There must be a, 
| definite objective foward which the school | 
| activities and curricula are to be directed. | 
| Heretofore there had been no organized 
| System whereby students could be placed 
jin employment suited to their abilities, 
interests, and proclivities, and no funds 
|had been appropriated for such purposes. 

The 1931 Appropriation Act contained 
|@ speciric item of $50,000 for obtaining | 
| remunerative employment for Indians 
and it is hoped that we may be able! 
| to secure a larger appropriation for such | 
purposes during the coming fiscal year. 
|This appropriation was, of course, oaly 
the first step toward the development of 
an organization whereby the assistance 
most needed by the Indian youth at a 
critical time of life might be made! 
available. 


Several placement and guidance of- | 
ficers have been appointed and it is an- 
ticipated that this work will be of inesti- 
mable value to the Indians. Naturally, | 
this placement work is not confined to! 
the school graduates, but is to be ex-| 
tended to include all Indians who should 
be gainfully occupied, but who, through 
lack of inclination or opportunity, are 
not regularly employed. 

Incidentally, it is our purpose to dis- 
courage the proclivity of the average 
Indian to participate in circuses, rodeos, | 
wild west shows, and similar enterprises, | 
and in lieu thereof, to direct him toward 
a more dignified, and more permanent 
means of livelihood. 


Efficient Officials 
Proving Valuable Aid 


Increased attention is being given the 
development of the industrial phases of 
the Indian work, particularly as con- 
cerns agricultural and stock-raising pur- 
suits. We have been very fortunate in 
securing as Director of Extension Work 
a'man who has hal extensive experience 
along such lines in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and who is emi- 
nently fitted to develop the industrial 
phase of the Indian Service work. Under 
his immediate direction there are already 
number of. agricultural extension 
agents on duty, whose duties correspond 
to those of county agents in white com- 
munities. 

More of these agents are to be ap- 
pointed and we also hope to improve the | 
caliber of the employes now carried as | 
farmers and stockmen who come in direct 
contact with the Indians on the reserva- 
tions and whose duties are to advise, as- 
sist, and instruct them in their farming, 
gardening, and stock-raising activities. 
Every opportunity to enlist in this work, | 
cooperation of the local people, the coun- 
|ties and State organizations, and the 
}extension service of the State Agricul- 
|tural Colleges and of the United States 
| Department of Agriculture will be util- 
|ized to the limit. The appointment of a 
| supervisor of livestock is also of particu- 
| lar interest. ! 


sh/ Haskell is the best known and one of| We feel that we have been very fortu- 


|nate in the type of officials recently ap- 
|pointed. In addition to those already 
|mentioned there are a personnel officer 
|for the entire Service, who will also un- 
|dertake certain investigatory work, and 
|the Professor of Anthropology and Ad- 
visor of Indian Extension work at Cor- | 
;nell University, who has been granted 
|leave of absence to assist in formulat- 
| the Indians, and who is widely and favor- 
jably known in the educational world, 
lespecially for his studies of the New, 
| York Indians. 
| Decentralization of the activities of 
lthe Service is being brought about 
|through the placing of more responsibil- 
lity upon superintendents and others in 
ithe field and upon those in charge of 
| the various divisions of the Washingfon 
|office. Routine correspondence and re- 
|ports are being reduced as far as possi- 
ble. 

It is our hope to perfect plans whereby | 
the problems of health, education ani | 
care of the indigents will become, jn so 
far as may be feasible, the responsibility 
of the various States, subject, of course, 
to certain assistance from the Federal 
|Government. Pending legislation known 


ineering needs. 


y 
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PustisHepD WiTHout ComMeNT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


Deposits of Sand | Training of Indian in Self-Sufficiency State Delegates 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in Letter to President, Outlines Plan 
| To Provide Practical Education, Including Vocational Instruc- 
tion and to Assist in Finding and Keeping Jobs 


is devoted to work 
This includes 15 spe- 
e, and throat work. 
taff of physicians 
hospital and field 


among the Indians. 
cialists in eye, = 
Supplementing this s 
on sane than 400 
nurses. 
Ninety-six hospitals for r 
modation of Indian patients are now in 
operation in various sections of the In- 
dian country with a total bed capacity 
of some 3,600 patients. Additional hos- 
itals and sanatoria are now 
lian which will accommodate 400 
6 hospitals recently author- 
iz r Congress Wi 
aa % a material extent. We are glad 
tate that the Indians are 
ased use of the hos- 
pital facilities provided for their benefit. 
During the last year more than 37,000 
Indians received hospital treatment in 
Government _ institutions while 4 few 
s o it was practica 
Speen many Indians to accept hos- 
pitalization, even though de 
Each year there is a 
ount of new constr | f 
aioe at various Indian Service units, 
embracing new buildings or replace- 
ments and related architectural and engi- 
To facilitate this work 


to be able tos 
daily making incre 


and to raise t d, 
construction force has been reorganized 


and materially increased. 
Charges Against Land 
Made Subject of Study 


In December of last year there were 
laid before Congress reports and sugges- 


tions for legislation relating to the in- 


ivisible tribal assets of the Indians, to 
the aliotment of Indian lands, and to the 
ssibilit 
lated eben before the delivery of fee pat- 
ents, the prosecution of claims against 
the United States through the Court of 
Claims and the reimbursable debts now 
charged to the various tribes. 
is highly impor thor- 
‘an study bemade so that the Indians 
property may be relieved of certain 
charges now accumulated against it for 
irrigation and other projects which, in 
some cases, have encumbered the Jand 
far beyond the capacity of the individual 
or tribe to pay. { 
study, additional funds for salaries and 
other expenses were made available in 
the Second Deficiency Act approved July 
3, 1930. 
Proposed legis 
pedite the windi 
through the crea 


gislation is pending to ex- 
ng up of Indian affairs 
tion of a Court of In- 
dian Claims. Should such legislation be 
enacted, this tribunal would i 
claims presented oniy by Indian tribes 
and the Court of Claims would be re- 
lieved of handling this type of cases. 


Vocational Training 


Will Aid Independence 


The stimulation of production of In- 
dian handicraft such as pottery, baskets, 
rugs, and jewelry will go far toward the 
independent support of a number of In- 
dians, especially in the Southwest, and 
it is hoped that some plan may be worked 
out to facilitate the marketing of Indian- 
made articles and to guarantee to the 
buying public that the articles which 
they may purchase through some selling 
agency ¢ 
oa, or which may be backed by the Gov- 
ernment, are actual products of Indian 


handicraft. ° ‘ 
Summarizing, we propose to give the 


Indian a practical education, along voca- | 
tional limes whenever possible, to make | 


better provisions for his medical needs, 
to provide for the indigent, to assist 


him in finding and keeping a job, to in- | 
crease the productivity of his land, and | 


to give him the advantages of modern 
organization an& business methods to 


the end that we may hasten the day, 


when he will be able to assume entire 
responsibility for caring for himself and 
his problems just as does his white 
neighbor. While this may involve for 
the time being an expansion of our ac- 
tivities, with increased appropriations 
and adidtional personnel, in the end it 
rove true economy. 


the accom- | 


nearing | 


ll increase this ca- | 


lly impossible | 
sperately ill. | 


considerable | 
uction to be under- | 


he general standard, the} 


of the removal~ of accumu- | 


tant that a thor- | 


To assist in such a) 


consider | 


Which the Government will con- | 


‘For Making Glass’ Said to Be Object of Federal Program To Consider Law 


* 
National Museum Curator An- 


On Car Liability 


Need for Measure Urged in 
| Report to Be Presented at 





' Chicago Conference on 
| Uniform Statutes 


| 


State of Illinois: 
i Chicago, Aug. 9. 
The first draft of a proposed uniform 
| statute relating to the financial respon- 
sibility of operators and owners of mo- 
tor vehicles will be presented to the 
Fortieth Annual Conference of the Com- 
| missioners on Uniform State Laws for 
its consideration at its session begin- 
ning Aug. 11, accérding to the report of 
|the committee on the subject prepared 
for presentation to the conference which 
has just been made public. 

The subject is one upon which it*is 
highly desirable that State legislation 
should be uniform in the opinion of the 
committee. “While there is some sim- 
ilarity between the laws of a number 
of the States on this subject,” accord- 
ing to the report, “there is nothing ap- 
proaching uniformity.” 

Legislation seeking to compel owners 
and operators of automobiles under cer- 
tain circumstances to carry liability in- 
surance or otherwise provide security 
for the payment of damages arising out 
of the “ownership or operation of their 
; motor vehicles, the report states, has 
been enacted in 13 States. 

“In one of them—Massachusetts—lia- 
bility insurance is required of all owners 
applying for registration of motor cars. 
No.other State has gone this far, but 
under most of the laws dealing with the 
subject insurance or security is required 
after an accident has occurred and a 
judgment for damages has not been sat- 
isfied, or after some infraction of the 
laws regulating the use of automobiles 
|on the highways.” 

State Practice Followed 


The draft of the proposed act adopts, 
it is stated, “in the main the principles 
| upon which a number of States have al- 
| ready enacted legislation of this type. 

Describing the proposed legislation, the 
report states: 

“The act provides &hat whenever an 
operator’s license becomes subject to 
suspension or revocation for violation of 
the laws regulating the operation of 
|motor vehicles, the operator must pro- 
vide some proof of financial responsi- 
bility before he may again lawfully op- 
erate a motor vehicle within the State 
It also provides*that if any owner or 
| operator of a motor vehicle fails to pay 
a final judgment for damages exceeding 
| $100, arising out of an automobile acci- 
dent, the operator’s license and regis- 
tration certificates shall be suspended 
until he has furnished proof of financial 
responsibility. These features are not 
novel. 

“We have, however, added another 
provision which will not be found in any 
| existing legislation. This would require 
| the State authorities to exact proof of 
| financial responsibility from an _appli- 
cent for an operator’s license, who has 
| had more than two accidents involving 
| damages in excess of a stated amiunt, 
|during the 12 months prior to his ap- 
| plication, whether or not the dani ges 
| have been paid. To administerthis fex- 
|ture the State authorities are required 
|to compel each applicant for an opera- 
tor’s license to furnish his accident ree- 
ord for the 12 month’s period preceding 
his application. We believe that these 
features of the bill will be more effec- 
tive to protect the public against irre- 
sponsible operators than those which are 
now found in legislation of this sub- 


ject.” 
The act, the report states, seeks 
to eliminate irresponsible operators 


“largely through control of operators’ 
licenses and by requiring operators to 
|Carry insurance covering any accident 
in which they may be involved while 
driving any automobile.” In the opinion 
of the committee such control will be 
more effective than requiring owners of 
automobiles to carry insurance covering 
the motor vehicle owned by them. 

| ‘Adequate protection @an be obtained 
| against an irresponsible operator,” it is 
| sented, “only by requiring him to be in- 
sured against liability arising out of his 
| operatoin of a motor vehicle no matter 
| whose motor vehicle it may be.” 
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Of Russia Inc 


| legislative Committee on Revision of the 
| Statutes and Enactment of the Revised 
‘and Consolidated Laws, was completed 
the opening day and the act was signed 
|by Governor William Tudor Gardiner 


Germany Is Chief Market for 
Larger Soviet Crop 


: _ | the session. An accompanying act re- 
Tobacco production in Soviet Russia} pealing acts consolidated in the revised 
has increased substantially in the last| statutes of 1930 also was passed. 
five years over the pre-war period, and| Two other public acts were enacted— 
exports also have grown, with Germany !one providing for the appointment by 
the chief buyer, according to a report; the Governor and council of a revisioner 
from Soviet sources, made public on) of the statutes, the act to become effec- 
Aug. 9 by the Department of Commerce,! tive so that he may begin work at the 
The Department’s statement follows in| opening of the next regular ‘session of 


within three hours of the convening of | 


| time, Regular. annual appropriations for 
|(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | support of. the schools had for a number 


‘National Conference of Construction 
To Be Created as Permanent A gency 





nounced by Building Survey Conference 


|Plan for Coordination of Private and Puble Activities An- 


full text: 

The average annual tobacco crop of 
Russia during the period 1925-29 has 
amounted to 321,210,200 pounds as com- 
pared with an annual average of 231,-| 
483,000 in the five years preceding the 
war, the Soviet. report states. . 

Cigarette tobacco production during 
1929 totaled 75,617,780 pounds in com- 
parison with 59,083,280 pounds in the) 
previous year, but fell beldw the 1927| 
total of 83,113,420 pounds. Methods of | 
improving the preparation and packing 
of this tobacco have been studied by a}! 
number of purveying and exporting or- 
ganizations during the past few years, 
according to the Soviet information. 

The four types of tobacco raised in 
Soviet Russia are Oriental, Makhorka, 
Bakun and cigar tobacco. 

- Exports are reported by the Soviets 
to have increased rapidly since 1926 and 
have consisted, to a greater degree than 
befere the war, of high-grade cigarette | 


jthe Legislature in January, 1931; and 


the other making several changes in acts 


governing the protection of fur-bearing | 


animals in various counties. { 
| aeneeeeeneeeattemmnandteasateematmmn alee aaammmee 


/in an increase in the value 6f tobacco! 


exports, according to the Russian fig- 
ures, During the year 1928-29 total to- 
bacco exports from Soviet Russia 
amounted to 17,647,823 pounds valued 
at $8,369,000, as compared with 10,840,- 
018 pounds valued at $4,787,000 in 1927- 
28. The increase in value is seen when 
the 1928-29 figure is compared with the 


total of 21,144,319 pounds valued at $4,- | 
906,000 for annual average of the years | 


1909 to 1913. 

The tobacco trade of the Soviet Un- 
ion is carried on 
Union’s commercial representatives in 
Berlin, who maintain a large stock in 
Hamburg for this purpose. The Ger- 
man cigarette industry is also supplied 
from Hamburg. Germany is the chief 


mainly threugh the | 


Creation of a permanent national 
conference on construction for the pur- 
|} pose of bringing the various activities 
of the building industry, ,both in the 
| private and public fields, under one 
agency has been decided upon, it has 
just been announced Aug. 8 by the Na- 
|tional Building Survey Conference, or- 
| ganized at the instance of President 
| Hoover. 

The conference, while it has not yet 
decided upon a particular program, wiil 
begin to function some time between 
Sept. 15 and Oct. 15, It will have the 
combined assistance of the Department 
of Commerce and the United States 
| Chamber of Commerce in the pursuance 
of several studies it plans to make con- 
cerning various phases of construction 
problems, it was: stated. 

The announcement of the conference 
follows in full text: 

As a vehicle for bringing activities 





of the various branches of the construc-| with construction, arranging a program at a higher standard in addition to fur- 


{ence on Vonstruction Was decided upon 
at an informal meeting of representa- 
| tives: of the trades held in Chicago last 
| week under the chairmanship of Julius 
H. Barnes, Chairman of the National 
| Business Survey Conference. 
The meeting reviewed the principal in- 
|tergroup problems of the construction 
{industry and the possibility of develop- 
|ing a continuing organization to assist 
in the solution of them. It discussed 
aspects of realty finance, property ap- 
praisal, methods of home financing, 
credit practices and other questions in- 
| volvea in the greater stabilization of the 
industry, 

At the conclusion it authorized a com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Barnes, to make 





ting up of the conference the purposes 
of which were defined As reviewing the 
outstanding common problems of the 
{business and other interests identified 


the necessary arrangement for the set-| 


| for additional subsistence, clothing, per-| aS the Swing-Johnson Bill has this end 
| 


| Secretary of the Interior in his discretion 

to enter into contracts with ‘such States 
as have been so empowered by their 
|legislatures for the education, medical | 
jeare, and other responsibility for the | 
Indians. Such transfer of authority is 
| particularly to be desired in those States | 
|in which Indian tribal life is largely | 
| broken up and in which there is a more 
‘or less general admixture of Indian and! 
white population. 

Should this or similar legislation be 
enacted the Department will merely be 
‘authorized to negotiate with the States | 
|with the view of working out some 
| practicable plan of transfer of responsi- | 
j bility covering certain phases of Indian | 
affairs. There is to be ‘no insistence or | 
coercion whatever on our part, aside 
|from any further legislation, however, it 
is our plan to merge the Indian into the| 
State school system as far as possible. 
There is a steady and constant increase 
in the number of Indian children at- 
tending public schools and a_ growing 
; tendency on the part of the public schools | 
to receive the Indian child on the same’ 
basis as the white child without any race 
|distinction. In grades and general| 
|standing the Indian pupils compare | 
| favorably with the whites, 


| Service Hospitals | 
On Higher Standard 


| 
| Current appropriations for health work 
among the Indians show a considerable | 
increase and will permit the opexation | 
‘of the numerous Indian Service hospitals 


buyer of Russian tobacco, Poland and | tion industry and allied agencies to fo-|of activities including factual studies, nishing more and better care to the| 


or Oriental tobaccos, The basic change | Czechoslovakia ranking second and third|cus upon common problems, the crea-|and formulating recommendations to be 


in the qualities exported has resulted | 
n .. 


in importance, 


= 


tion of a permanent National Confer- 


¢ 


made to the cooperating agencies. 


Indians in their homes on the reserva- 
tions, There are now 140 physicians 


( 
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Advance Claimed Railroads Allowed to Cut Rates Registry During | 
ure of Drought Relief Yeay to Permit 


te Commerce Commission Exempts Carriers F rom Aliens’ Admiss 


In Jobs Open to | 
Working Women 





Employment of 47 in Pro- 
fessional Positions in Civil 
Service Cited by Wamen’s 
Bureau Statement 


| 


The appointment of 47 professional 
women to important posts in the service | 
of the Federal Government, last year, 
was a notable step forward in the recog- 
nition of specially trained women as 
qualified on an equality with men to 
undertake the responsibilities of the Gov- 
ernment, according to an oral statement 
on behalf of the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor, Aug. 9. he 

Prejudice and arbitrary prohibitions 
still exist, however, as a bar against 
women in holding high salaried and re- 
sponsible administrative positions, it was 
pointed out. 

Prejudice Breaking Down 

Of! 1,013 appointments involving pro- 
fessional positions, the 47 women, or 4 
per cent, seems rather small, it was ex- 
plained. Important reasons, however, 
accqunt for the slow appearance of 
women into the more specialjzed and re- 
sponsible jobs of the Government. 

In the first place, the Bureau found 
from its survey of positions of this char- 
acter, that some jobs are considered in- 
herently inadaptable to women. A sec- 
ond reason rests upon the surviving 
prejudice against women in high salaried 
positions of an administrative kind. 

Women have not entered the engineer- 
ing fields of the Federal Government, 
nor does one, find them in the Geological 
Survey making topographical surveys. 
Work of this kind has been regarded in- 
herently unsuited to women. Likewise, 
this same principle operates in the For- 
est Service, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

The principle of inherent incapacity 
which prohibits women from entering 
cestain phases of Federal service, such 
as in the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and in the office of the Supervis- 
ing Architect, it was declared, rests upon 
rather shaky foundations. Argument 
raised against women in the former rests 
upon the assumption that women cannot 
work with the farmers in the field be- 
cause the farmers do not like toe deal 
with them. 

Moral Issue Raised 


The Women’s Bureau questions the 


soundrfess of the preclusion by the De-| 
partment of Labor of competent women | 


éfrom the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Bureaus because of the contact with 
cases of moral turpitude. 

It was stated at the Bureau that the 
Government has in some cases arbitrarily 
barred women on the grounds of their 
incapacity to handle tcertain work be- 
cause of the very nature of things, but 
in a number of instances they are in fact 
qualified. For example, in 1928 there 
were given 122 examinations to persons 
holding the A. M. or Ph. D. degree, or 
having equivalents in experience, but it 
was stated very definitely on the exam- 
inations, “for these positions men are 
desired.”’ 

However, there were 120 other exam- 
inations calling for the same requisites 
without any preference as to sex. 

Positons Closed to Women 

The Women’s Bureau is of the opin- 
ion, it was further explained, that many 
of the positions open only to men to 
undertake services, such as mining engi 
neering, bridge engineering, and civil 
engineering probably could not be filled 
by women. But other services such as 
those involving chemistry, pysiology and 
economy from which women were barred, 
there is no doubt that women trained 
in these specialties could qualify. 

Prejudice has long been the great ob- 
stacle to the inclusion of women in Gov- 
ernment service, the Bureau finds. This 
is a deep-seated notion which is only be- 
ing broken down gradually. It was de- 
clared at the Bureau that “the second 
enormous barrier to women’s profes- 
sional progress in the Government serv- 
ice we found to be a distinct prejudice 
against the entrance of women into the 
high-salaried groups, and against their 
appointment to the important adminis- 
trative positions,” 

The study revealed that only 72 of the 
nearly 25,000 women employed in the 
Federal Executive Service in the District 
of Columbia receive $3,000 a year or more 
for their work. 

It is the opinion of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, it was announced in commenting 
upon the future of women in administra- 
tive positions of the Government, that 
“the function of the Civil Service is to 
secure the best possible persons to fill 
these Cdovernment jobs, regardless of 
sex, color, or creed. Bearing this in 
mind, the modern woman really equipped 
with specialized training and knowledge 
in her field, should be eager to take her 
place in this multiple and ever increas- 
ingly important business of running the 
Government.” 


Pennsylvania Crops 
Seriously Affected 


"9 


Governor Reports 175 Forest 
Fires in State 





Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Aug. 9. 

Approximately 175 forest fires were 
officially reported burning in forests of 
Pennsylvania on Aug. 8, according to a 
statement issued by the Governor, John 
S. Fisher. He urges the public, espe- 
cially campers and tourists, to cooper- 
ate with forestry employes in guarding 
against the starting of fires. The dan- 
\ger is greater because of the condition 
of drought, which the Governor states 
“is reported to be perhaps the most se- 
vere the country has ever experienced.” 

The State Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles G, Jordan, has estimated the 
crop losses in Pennsylvania as a result 
of the drought at $50,000,000 up to Aug. 
8. In a letter to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture A. M. Hyde, Mr. Jordan offered to 
cooperate in “the efforts being made by 
President Hoover and yourself for the 
alleviation of the farm situation in the 
United States.” 

“Conservatively speaking,” his letter 
continues, “I can state that the southern 
and central parts of Pennsylvania are 
burned by the drought in a most serious 
way. The pastures are literally dried up 
and the corn crop at the present time 
in the State is at least 40 per cent short. 
Another week of scorching weather wiil 
reduce the yield at least 60 per cent. At 
present many farmers are cutting their | 
corn, practically ruined, and are using 
it as feed for their livestock. They are! 


thus using the feed intended for the Win- | 


‘i 


| 


ter needs,” 


As Meas 
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Formalities in Reducing Tariffs on Feeds, 


Water and Livestock 





[Continued fi 


is most acute, are Missouri, Arkansas, | 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, West | 
Virginia, Virginia, Montana, Kansas, | 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

The Governors of Ohio, Myers Y. 


rom Page 1.) 


the season. 

The decline in temperatures in the 
north, according to Mr. Weightman, is 
the first sign of the relief which may 
possibly come from the weather condi- 


| Activity of Bureau Under 


stricken farmers. These States, where|the more northern States, however, he | 
President Hoover has stated the drought | said, were down to about normal for | 


Cooper; of Arkansas, Harvey Parnell, | tions indicating that the drought may be 
,and of Kansas, Clyde M. Reed, have al-| broken. Rain has not yet @ppeared, he 
ready advised the President that they|said, but circumstances have become 
| would attend the conference. The Gov-| more favorable for it. 

}ernors of all 12 States are expected to} 


be present, it was said at the White) 
| House. 

The conference, it was said, will be 
held in the Cabinet Room at the White 
House Executive Offices and those who 
will meet with President Hoover will 
include, in addition to the Governors, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, members 
of the Federal Farm Board and the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, and other repre 
sentatives of the Government. | 

President Hoover, it was stated further 
at the White House, when informed | 
of the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on railroad freight rates, | 
expressed his gratification. 

The President, it was said, discussed 
the question of a reduction in freight 
| rates during the past week, and the ac-} 
tion of the Commission was in line with 
the expressed desire of the railroads who 
had offered to cooperate with the Federal 
Government in its effort to relieve the 
drought-stricken farmers. The Commis- 
sion, it was explained, is an independent 
body, and its action was, therefore, with- 

out suggestion from the President. 


Reduction in Rates 
Authorized by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|authorized the railroads under section 22 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, to re-; 
duce the freight rates on livestock, feeds, 
|water, and upon all other articles .of | 
| traffic as may be found necessary, to and | 
from the drought-stricken areas, without 
the preliminary steps usually required | 
of raaking applications under section 6 of 
the Act to file such tariffs on less than 30 
days’ notice. 

The reduced rates were authorized by 
the Commission “en toto” with the pro- 
vision that such authority shall expire 
Oct. 31, 1930. 

The Commission’s action followed soon | 
after the receipt of a telegram from the | 
\Tllinois Central Railroad, in the form of | 
a Sixth Section application, seeking to 
reduce by 50 per cent the present freight 
rates on range cattle between Reeves, 
Tenn., and Baton Rouge, La., by reason of 
the drought in the vicinity of Reeves. The 
Illinois Central application was taken} 
under immediate consideration by the 
Commission in executive conference. The 
Illinois Central application to 
emergency tariff cutting the range cat- 
tle rate to 
between Reeves and Baton Rouge, was 
the first to be filed with the Commission 
since the drought condition made such a 
step necessary. 

Tariffs Deal Principally 

With Rates on Livestock 

The emergency tariffs will provide, in 
the main, for reduced rates on livestock 
from drought-stricken areas to sections 
containing good pastirage, and for the 


transportation under lower rates of 
feedstuffs for cattle’ into the drought 
regions. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
order, authorizing the emergency rate 
reductions, follows: : 

“It appearing, that a prolonged period 
of severe drought exists generally 


throughout the United States, and that 
immediate measures of relief are neces- 
sary in many sections to avoid loss of 
livestock and to prevent general suffer- 
ing, and therefore a special case exists; 

“That some of the carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act have ex- 
pressed their desire to publish reduced 
freight rates for the transportation of 
livestock, feeds and water t6 relieve 
these drought conditions; 

“It is therefore ordered, That all car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act are hereby authorized under section 
22(1) of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
publish and charge réduced rates on live- 
stock, feeds, and water, and upon such 
other articles of traffic as may be found 
necessary in the premises, to and from 
stricken areas, and between points in 
such areas, by filing schedules, referring 
to this order, containing such reduced 
rates, without notice, and without ob- 
serving the provisions of section 4(1) or 
section 6 of the said act, and the pro- 
visions of Tariff Circular 20, inconsistent 
with the quick and economical publica- 
tion, establishment, and maintenance of 
the emergency rates hereinabove pro- 
vided; 

“It is further ordered, That such re- 
duced rates be. and they hereby are, au- 
thorized, and that the authority granted 
herein shall expire with Oct. 31, 1930.” 


Drought Conditions in 
Kentucky Said to Be Bad 


Vice Chairman Stone of the Federal 
Farm Board, who had just returned from 
Kentucky, declared that drought condi- 
tions in the territory he traversed were 
very bad. 

The burley tobacco crop of central 
Kentucky, Mr. Stone said, probably will 

|not be more than half the normal pro 


duction if there is no rain in the next 
10 days. Usually, he said, the yield is 
about 1,000 pounds to the acre, but he 
estimates that this year it aq] be about 
300 pounds, unless rains core. 

Mr. Stone said that many requests for 
information on measures which might be | 
| taken to obtain drought relief have been 
| received by the Board, and some of them 
contain descriptions of heavy, losses to 
|farmers and prospective shortages of 
| feed for livestock. | 
+ Typhoid is much more prevalent in| 
| Kentucky than it was a year ago, Mr. | 
Stone said, springs are drying up, and | 
| some of them are becoming polluted. | 


Corn and Other Crops 
| Continue to Deteriorate 


No relief for crops appeared up to the | 
iend of last week, according to J. B.| 





file an} 


1712 cents per 100 pounds | 


Price Paid for Benefits . 
Said to Be Too High 


The statement by Secretary Hyde de- 
clared that the price paid for any bene- 
fits which may come from the drought 
is too high. He cited the “devastation 
of whole groups of counties and of large 


lareas of States and the ruin of thou- 


” 


sands of farmers. 
“Nor will the consumer escape,” the 
Secretary added, telling of reductions in 
the supply of milk and dairy products. 
“Nothing can compensate the present 
situation.” he declared, but he admitted 
that to an extent’ it might be “worth 
something” if the drought “will enforce 
upon farmers their need of organization 


land collective action and will emphasize 
{to our urban brethren the fact that we 


are all interdependent for security and 
prosperity.” 


Secretary Hyde’s statement follows in 


| full text: 


I do not share the feeling that this 
terrible drought is a blessing to Ameri- 


|ean agriculture, either in disguise or in 


any guise. The devastation of whole 
groups of counties, and of large areas of 


States; the ruin of thousands of farmers | ; : : : ! ae ah ees ee Fr | 
: la recorc registry -ertificate -.; gasoline in various communities ¢ ly S 
does not appeal to me as a desirable | 1 of registry a certificate of ar-| 2 es of the! you asi 


thing no matter what economic results 
it may have in clearing away the accu- 
mulated surpluses. 

It is true that, as a result of the 
drought, the American carryover of 
wheat, and the surplus of the domestic 
wheat crop will probably be consumed. | 
This result may possibly be accomplished 
without the export of a single pound of 
yrheat or corn. It is probable that the) 
drought has already damaged the corn | 
crop to a greater extent, in bushels, than 


| the total of both the carryover and the 


| surplus of wheat. If such is the case 
the wheat will be needed as food for 
livestock. 

There is every reason, both in neces- 
sity and in economy, for the feeding of 
substitutes for corn. Wheat at present 
prices is cheaper than corn, and will 
feed further. For feeding purposes, our 
experiments have established the fact 
that, if corn is worth $1, wheat is worth 
$1.07, if fed to poultry and sheep, and 
$1.12 if fed to hogs and cattle. 

Viewed solely from the narrow ground 
of disposing of the wheat surplus, those 


|}who are not in the stricken area may 
find ground for selfish sardonic satisfac- 
tion. But viewed from the standpoint of | 
agriculture as a whole, the price is too 
high to be paid even for the disappear- 
ance of the surplus. 


Organization of Farmers 


For Crop Control Purposes 

The vigorous rise in prices not only 
of corn but of all substitute grains due 
to prospective short supply is a demon- 
stration none the less of the immediate 
effect of the law of supply and demand. 
That this regulation of supply by a) 
drought aids some farmers at the ruinous 
,expense of other farmers forcefully | 
points to the wisdom of crop control by 
|the organization of American farmers. 
Such an organization could achieve great 
results and vast far-reaching benefits. 
It could spread its control limitations 
equitably, and thus pass around its ben- 
efits equitably without visiting ruinous 
penalties upon millions of other farm 
people. 

Nor will the consumer escape the evil 
consequences of the drought. Already 
short pastures have cut the milk supply. 
Many farmers, unable to feed young 
dairy cattle, have sent them to slaughter. 
This will be reflected in the supply of 
dairy products many months later. This 
is only one of the most glaring in- 
stances, out of hundreds, of the far- 
reaching effects of such a calamity. 

The farmer will feel the first and the 
direct effects of the drought but every 
man, woman and child in America will 
suffer the indirect consequences in some 
degree. 

While nothing can compensate the 
present situation, if the drought will en- 
force upon farmers their need of organi- | 
zation and collective action and will em- 
phasize to our urban brethren the fact 
that we are all interdependent for se- 
curity and prosperity, it will to that ex- 
tent be worth something. 


Cool Weather Spreads 
And May Bring Rains 


| President in Conferences on 
Situation Over Week-end 


| Cooler weather was spreading from the 
Canadian Northwest generally south- | 
' ward and eastward through the United 
| States on August 10, according to re- 
; ports received that day at the Weather 
Bureau. 

The cooler weather was regarded as a 
hopeful sig;n by the weather forecasters, 
they stated, because it helped to bring 


| about the atmospheric conditions neces- 


sary for general rains, and also held 
back the evaporation of moisture remain- 
ing in vegetation. 

Light showers were reported in south- 
ern Iowa, northern Missouri, southern | 
Ohio, parts of southern Indiana and IIli- | 
nois, and portions of Tennessee and! 
Kentucky, but they were not heavy 
enough to have an appreciable effect on 
the drought, it was stated. 

Oral statements on August 10 at the 
White House, which had been in tele- 
phonic .communication with the Presi- 
dent’s camp on the Rapidan, were that 


who raise nothing but wheat and those, 





ion | 








Recent Enactment Said to 


cult Situation 


| More than 8,000 aliens who entered the | 
United States before June 3, 1921, and) 
who had no standing before the law be-! 
; cause there was no record of admission | 
|for permanent residence, may now be-, 
!come valuable citizens as a result of| 
their registry during the past fiscal year, 





|e Commissioner General of Immigra- | 


tion, Harry E. Hull, stated orally Aug. 9! 
‘at the Department of Labor. 

’ Investigations into the cases of 18,800! 
| persons who applied for registry during 
| the year ended June 30, and decisions 
;upon about half the applications consti- 
tuted one of the most important tasks 

of the Bureau, Mr. Hull said. He pointed 
| out that there are thousands of aliens in 

the country, some of whom have lived 
here for decades, yet they could not be-| 
come citizens, could not leave or enter 
| the United States without becoming sub- 
| ject to, quota restrictions like any new 
|immigrant, and could not be deported. 
| An act approved Mar. 2, 1929, which be- | 
came effective July 1, 1929, provided the ! 
remedy for the situation. 

| Further Aid Advised 

| The act provided, it was explained, that | 
| any alien not ineligible to citizenship and | 
|for whom there was no record of admis- | 
{sion for permanent residence could be | 
registered if he could offer evidence that 
|he entered the country before June 3, | 
|1921, had resided continuously in the | 


country since such entry, was a person of 
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‘Group to Study — 
Various Problems 


Faced by Women 


Three Federal Agencies to 
Be Represented at Pan 
Pacific Conference to Be 
Held at Honolulu 


| 
| 





| 
| The Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference 
opens at Honolult to discuss problems 


and facts about women in the various 
member countries and is represented by 
three departments of the Government: of 
the United States, the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, Mary Anderson, an- 


: 
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This photograph: shows the type of 
tions. 





United States Coast Guard. 


lifeboat in use at Coast Guard sta- 


Its properties of self-bailing and self-righting insure a high 


degree of safety to those who occupy it, according to information made 
available at headquarters of the Coast Guard. 





Nebraska Statute Held Not to Prevent 


Variances in Sale Prices of Gasoline 


Intentional Fixing of Rates to Destroy Competition Said 


To Be Required for Application of Law 





State of Nebraska: 
The Nebraska anti-discrimination stat- 


ep 


Lincoln, Aug. 11. 


' . . 
|base a successful prosecution. His let- 


| good moral character and was not sub- Ute may not be invoked to prevent dis-|ter follows in full text: 


ject to deportation. Upon the making of 
rival may be obtained by the alien from | 
| the Commissioner of Naturalization, and | 
|for the purposes of the immigration and | 
| naturalization laws he shall be deemed to 
jhave been admitted lawfully for ger- 
|manent residence as of the date of Wis | 
| entry. 


Mr. Hull believes, however, that the | 
law should go further and afford similar | 
relief to aliens in the same predicament | 
who entered the country prior to July 1, | 
1924. These aliens, he said, have lived 
here continuously for years, observed the 
laws, brought up families, and entered | 
| business. They are respectable persons | 
' and would make desirable citizens. 


| 


| The 8,098 applications granted repre- | 
;sent ahout 43 per cent of those filed, | 
| while 1,125 which were denied constitute 
; approximately 6 per cent of the total, 
|according to the Commissioner-General. 
At the close of the fiscal year there were 
4,463 cases still being considered. More 
|than half of the petitions denied were 
turned down because investigations dis- 
|closed a record of permanent admission 
and registry was thus unnecessary. | 
The exact number of such cases was 659). 
Failure of the aliens to prove they had | 
lived continuously in the country prior 
to June 8, 1921, resulted in refusal of 
285 aplications, while lack of good moral | 
character accounted for 108 rejections. 
Reasons for Denials 

Other denials were deeided on because 
aliens were found to be citizens of the 
United States, the applicants died, failed 
to appear for examination, left the coun- 
try before final action on the applications, 
failed to meet requirements of the law, 
were ineligible to citizenship or were 
subject to deportation. 

A fee of $20 is required for each rec- 
ord of registry, which is returned if the 
application is rejected. During the past 
year $161,960 has been deposited in the 
Treasury due to the granting of certifi- 
cates of registry, Mr. Hull said. | 

Mr. Hull stated that he is exceedingly | 
proud of the way his understaffed Bu- | 
reau has handled the work connected 
with registering aliens, which has added | 
greatly to the tasks of both office and| 
field forces. Applications have been filed | 
at widely separated offices, one having | 
been turned in to the immigration repre- | 
sentative in the Virgin Islands. About | 
a third of the total, or 6,330, were re- 
ceived by the commissioner of immigra- 
tion at Ellis Island; 10 per cent, or 1,885. 
by the district director of immigration | 


Retirement Status | 
Of Generals Defined 
a { 


| 


{ 





President’s Comment on New| 


Chief of Staff Is Clarified 





Some published reports of President 
Hoover’s remarks concerning Maj. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, in announcing the 
latter’s selection as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, at the President’s press con- 
ference on Aug. 5, quoted the President 
as saying that Gen. MacArthur was the 
only major general who would be able 
to serve out the full four-year tour of 
duty before reaching retirement age, 
whereas there were actually 10 others of 
that rank who might serve out the full 
term, 

The War Department issued a state- 
ment on Aug. 9 in correction of these 
ryegrts, explaining that what the Presi- 
dent actually said was that none of the 
major generals who ranked with Gen. 
MacArthur would be able to fill out the 
full four-year tour of duty. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“There seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to what was said by the 
President when he announced the selec- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur | 
as Chief of Staff of the Army. ‘The 
President said that Maj, Gen. MacAr- 
thur was the senior ranking major gen- 
eral of the Army who could serve the 
full term. 

“In his remarks the President pointed 
out that there are a nymber of major 
generals in the Army: who rank Gen. 
MacArthur, but that none of these would 
be able to serve the full four-year tour 
of duty before reaching retirement age. 

“The records of the War Department 
show that there are 11 major generals 
who would have sufficient time on the 
active list to serve out the full term as 
Chief of Staff before retirement for age; 





| Kineer, Chief of the Division of Agricul-|the President, Secretary Hyde, of the|of this group Gen. MacArthur is the 


tural Meteorology of the Bureau. There | 


Department of Agriculture, and Vice 


ranking officé®%.” 


crimination in the selling price of 


State unless low prices are established 
intentionally for the purpose of destroy- 
ing a competitor’s business, the Attorney 
General, C. A. Sorensen, has just in- 
formed Howard P. Greeley, of Lincoln. 

Mr. Greeley had inquired whether or 


| ‘Your letter of Aug. 4 at hand in which 
fF something cannot be done “to 
| prevent the discrimination in the selling 
price of gasoline as it is found in the 
| Various cities of this State?” 

You corréctiy state the law with refer- 
ence to any company selling a commodity 
cheaper in one community than in an- 





| 


|not something could be. done to prevent{other community, but there has to be 


varying gasoline prices in the State. Mr. |taken into consideration in connection 
Sorensen replied that his office does not |With this law the interpretation of anti- 
have sufficient evidence upon which to|discrimination statutes generally by the 
| United States Supreme Court in the 











Meetings Set for Senate 
Campaign Fund Inquiry 


The Senate Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures will meet at Glacier Na- 
tional Park on Aug. 23, it was announced 
Aug. 9 from the office of Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, the Committee 
chairman. 

Following the session. the Committee 


; will go into Nebraska about Sept. 1 to 
of | 
George W. Norris, Broken Bow grocery | 


investigate the filing of the name 
clerk, in the Republican primary. It it 
the plan of the Committee, it was said, 
to return to Chicago following the Ne- 


braska investigation to reopen the hear- 


Fairmont Creamery Company case that 
|went up from Minnesota. The Supreme 
{Court in that case held that regardless 
jof any aintidiscrimination or other law 
a seller or buyer of commodities always 
|had the right to meet competition in the 
|locality in which he is’ doing business. 
;Furthermore, the statute you quote 
}specifically says that in order for the 
practice of selling goods lower in one 
community than in another community to 
be. illegal, it must be done “intentionally” 
jfer the purpose of destroying the busi- 
ness of a competitor. 

Keeping in mind this statute and the 
ruling of the United States Supreme 
| Court, our office has already made a thor- 
| ough investigation of the subject but so 
| far we have not found sufficient evi- 
|dence which in our opinion woulf make 


| ings on the Illinois primary. 


| Boston commissioner of immigration; 


| director 


L 


| possible a successful prosecution. Un- 
|der the law as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court if one oil company in 
Lincoln sells gasoline for 8 cents per 
| gallon then all the other companies op- 
erating in Lincoln have a right to meet 
that competition by also selling gasoline 
|at 8 cents per gallon, regardless for what 
{they are selling gasoline in other cities 
and towns. 





at Detroit; 8 per cent, or 1,455, by the 
‘ 
per cent, or 1,381, by the Chicago district 
of immigration; 65 per cent, 
or 948, by the district director at- San 
Antonio, and the remaining 37 per cent, 
or 6,801, by officials in 21 other immigra+ 
tion districts. 





Ex- Divot Diggers é know 


the worth of 


business papers 


ST year I got a 
healthy tan digging divots. This year 
I’ve acquired a Pullman pallor digging 
for business. And let me tell you: 
this year I realize the dollars-and- 
cents value of my business papers.” 

You'll hear the same story from business 
executives the country over, in every line of 
industry or trade—yes, and from professional 
men too. These are the times that try the 
worth of every business thing. And from 
the welter of work and worry the business 
paper emerges with firmer friends and a 
brighter prestige than ever before. 

For the business paper is one institution 
which, without fuss or feathers, goes quietly 
about its work of 


closer study of t 
use of the data 


ship of business 


CNA yor telling how to doa 
ae betterjob.Andthe dispensable for 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an : 
ABP paper... stands business concernof 
for honest, known, paid todayisupagainst of -business pape 


circulation; straightforward 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... .These are 
the factors that make a val- 


...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization 








nounced Aug. 8. 

The Women’s Bureau, will be repre- 
sented by its assistant director, Agnes 
L. Peterson; the Bureau of Home Eco- 
|nomics, Department of Agriculture, by 
its Chief, Dr. Louise Stanley; and the 
| Office of Education, Department of the 
|Interior, by the Assistant Commissioner, 
Bess Goodykoontz. 

Commencing Aug. 9, the conference 
j will continue two weeks during which 
time discussions will center on women’s 
relation to education, government, indus- 
try, health, social service, and other so- 
cial activities, it was explained. This is 
the second conference of this character, 
the first having been held in 1928. 


Employment Studied 

Under the direction of Miss Anderson, 
the Women's Bureau has made @ study of 
wages and employment of women in the 
Pan-Pacific countries, and at the con- 
ference Miss Peterson will present the 
report. The report states that wage 
comparison among the various nations is 
impossible because of a lack of adequate 
data on the cost of living in each coun- 
try. Recommendations will be presented 
to have the conference.take steps to im- 
| prove the method of collecting wage 
| data. 

Recommendations also will be made by 
the Women’s Bureau that a means be 
devised to assist in raising the level of 
women’s wages among the member coun- 
tries. (A discussion of these recom- 
mendations appears in The United States 
Daily, V, 132.) 

Child Health Discussion 


Dr. Louise Stanley will present a 
bibliography on the standards and costs 
of living, and also will outline the pur- 
pose and plan of the White House Con- 
ference on+ Child Health and Protection, 
according to a statement made public by 
the Department of Agriculture which 
follows in full text: 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, is this coun- 
| try’s official representative at the Second 
| Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference being 
held in Hawaii Aug. 9 to 23. Japan, the 
Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, and 
other Pacific countries have also sent 
delegates to this conference. 

The question of standards and costs 
jof living is to receive special attention 
jat these meetings. As a basis for dis- 
cussion, Doctor Stanley has had compiled, 
and will present, an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy on such studies made in this coun- 
| try since 1870. She will also outline the 
|purpose and plan of the White House 
| Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
|tion, established last year by President 
| Hoover to investigate all phases of child 
| life in America, with a view to their bet- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





jterment. Doctor Stanley is a member 
|Of the steering committee of that con- 
| ference. 7 
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the problem of doing a better job or going 
to the wall under pressure of competition. 

Hence the greater appreciation of business 
papers among business men—evidenced by a 


heir pages and an increased 
that business papers bring. 


Hence the marked confidence in the leader- 


-~papers—shown by a readi- 


ness to follow their lead in the turmoil of 
changed conditions. 

Hence, too, the reliance upon the business 
paper as a primary advertising medium, in- 


reaching industry, trade or 


profession—attested by a notable steadiness 


rt advertising volume. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


of leading publications in the 


industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 


| were a few light showers, but none which} Chairman Stone, of the Federal Farm 
would bring any substantial relief. Corn| Board, had given close study to drought | 
and other crops continued to deteriorate} reports in their possession over the 
rapidly, the damage becoming progres- | week-end. 
sively greater as the drought and heat It was stated further that the Presi- 
continued. ; _ | dent was awaiting more detailed reports, 
Heat was again high over the terri-| expected to be available August 11, and 
tory south of the Ohio Valley, Indiana | also that all of the 12 governors invited | 
and Iowa, Mr. Kincer said. Maximum) to the conference in Washington on Au- 
temperatures there ranged from 100 to| gust 14 were expected to be present in 
106 degrees Aug. 8. Temperatures in| person or to send representatives. { 


The foregoing does not refer to The 
United States Daily’s report of the Pres- 
dent’s remarks, which was accurate, and | 
read as follows: 

“Gen. MacArthur is the senior ma- 
jor general with sufficient time left be- | 
fore retirement, the President said, to 
complete the full four-year tour of duty. 
Those who outrank him would be retired 
before they complete the four-year term 
of duty, the President added.” 


uable’ advertising medium. 


to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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Many Factors 
Said. to Affect 
Growth of Fish 


Acting Commissioner of 
Fisheries Warns Against 
Careless Treatment of 
Fish Habitat by Humans 


( 











Climate, temperature of water, abun- 


nd scarcity of food, relative size 
SF tne individual species, sexual differ- 
ence, and size and locality of — 
all are included among factors which a . 
fect the length and weight of fish = 
different ages, according to a statemen 
by the Acting Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries, Lewis Radcliffe. 

In general, fish grow more rapidly be- 
fore reaching maturity than serene’ 
he said, growth decreasing quite regen 
after the first spawning. The age at the 
time of the first spawning may vary from 
one to eight or more years | 
the species of the fish. The males) 
usually mature sooner than the females. 

Growth is more rapid during the Sum-| 
mer months and usually almost ceases 
during the Winter, it was pointed out. The 
chief object in the life of a fish is. food. 
With an abundant supply available, | 
growth may double or treble that of less | 
favored individuals. , 

The length and weight which a fish 
gains in a certain period of time is defi- 
nitely established by studies which are 
carried on at intervals by the Bureau. 
The age rings, similar to those on trees, 
are kept and recorded. These rings vary 
according to the Winter and Summer 








2 pita aa 
months. By their proximity to eac 
other, the age of a fish may be deter- 
mined. 


Fish Reach Age of 25 : 

The age of fish vary as to species, 
many of them averaging around 10 
years. The halibut is one that grows to 
be quite old. One of this species nae 
been found to have reached the age 0 
25 vears, while the majority attain an 
“from 14 to 19 years. 


*eThe extent to which the streams are 
filled with shrimp and other sea life has 


n effect upon the size of the fish. Many 
fish live eniediy upon this form of sea 
food, while others thrive much mere 
when this food is obtainable. 

Carelessness in the treatment of the 
habitat of fish by sportsmen contributes 
to a great extent to the destruction of 
fish in streams more than the mere catch- 
ing of fish, according to the Bureau. The 
growth of fish depends for the most part 
upon the food that it receives and the 

ater that it lives in. 
= The temperature of the water has much 
to do with the size of the fish, though 
there is no one particular temperature 
that is conducive to the growth of the 
fish. It depends entirely upon the spe- 
ciés, since some fish thrive in warm wa- 
ters, while others require cold tempera- 
ture at all times. The trout is a 
noteworthy example of this latter type, 
since the water is best suited for the 
growth of the trout when it is around 
58 degrees, and it is at this temperature 
that all the hatcheries of the Federal 
Government that raise the trout is kept, 
it was said at the Bureau. 

The “hardness” of the water has con- 
siderable to do with the growth of the 
fish, though here again, the species come 
under different headings. This relation- 
ship of temperature and hardness is ap- 
plicable to the fish in the streams 
throughout the country, but does not 
include salmon and other fish, which 

n go to sea. ; 
Pha, cecsenee of minerals in water has 
very little effect, if any, upon the growth 
of fish, though copper and other minerals 
play an important part in the growth of 
oysters, and other similar sea food. 
Protection . ae 

he real problem in fish cultivation lies 
tn the food that is provided for the fish 
and the surrounding of the habitat of the 
fish. The worst thing that can be done 
and which is so frequently done by 
thoughtless fishermen, is the destruction 
of fish and brush in the streams. This 
takes away the places where the eggs 
are hatched and where a large part 
of the food supply of the fish is obtained. 
It is usually done with the idea of beau- 
tifying the place, but it does more harm 
than good, for it cuts the possibility of 
fish hatching to a vast degree. uit, 

The swamps and marshes are giving 
way to the progress of man,, and with 
this progress comes the destruction of 
the breeding place of fish. The more rus- 
tic a stream is the better it is for fish- 
ing, generally, it was shown, and the 
stream should preferably contain a cer- 
tain amount of rocks and pebbles. The 
closer a river is to a city of a large pop- 
ulation, the poorer the fishing is, for the 
debris that is thrown in the river and 
the sewers that run into these streams 
are not conducive to fish-growth. 

In aquariums the surroundings of the 
fish are kept as near like their native 
haunts as possible and the proper food 
is given them, the result being gocd 
specimens of fish, though certain species 
do not thrive on artificial food and re- 
quire special care. 

Mr. Radcliffe suggests as a way of al- 
lowing the fish to grow into bigger and 
better sport, throwing back into the 
stream all the small and immature fish 
that are caught. He points out that} 
since the fish grow so much more rapidly 
before reaching maturity, the time will| 
be very short before they have reached | 
the proper size. It will pay in the long 
run, and at the same time be much more 
sportsmanlike than just to let them go 
to waste. 

Another point is to catch only the 
amount that can be eaten, Mr. Radcliffe 
said. Much-waste takes place by just 
throwing away so many valuable fish, 
that would have bred others and been 
just as good sport at some other date. 
Real sportsmen and anglers need not be 
cautioned about this, he said, as it is 
mostly the raw amateur, who goes fish- 
ing only on certain occasions at long 
intervals, that, catches more fish than 
can be used, 








Canada and New Hampshire 
Will Exchange Fish Eggs 


State of New Hampshire: 

Concord, Aug. 9. 
An agreement. with Canada under 
which the Dominion and the State of 
New Hampshire will exchange fish eggs 
for propagation purposes has been 
reached by the State Fish and Game De- 
partment, according to a statement is- 
sued by Winthrop Parker, Commissioner 
of the Department. The statement fol- 

lows in full text: ' 

Under the agreement New Hampshire 
will receive 500,000 salmon eggs in ex- 
change for an equal number of trout 


1826) 


Cooperation Asked 
Of Well Drillers 





Michigan Agency Says Records 
Are Geologically Im- 
portant 





State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Aug. 9 
Closer cooperation between well drill- 


{ers and the State Department of Con- 


servation for their mutual benefit is 
being urged by the State Geologist, R. 
As Smith, who is requesting that all 
drillers in the State file their “logs” 


vey Division. 


The records of “logs” are geologically | 


important according to an oral state- 
ment by Mr. Smith, and serve a useful 
purpose, not only to the State, but to 
the well drillers themselves, and to whom 
the records will be constantly -available. 


The numerous rapidly growing cities | 
and villages and the increasing number | 
of Summer cottages, resorts and subur- | 


ban residences in the State has given 
rise to a heavy demand for more and 
better water supplies, and consequently 
more ‘complete information on under- 
ground conditions will prove very valu- 
able to the general public and to the 
drillers themselves, Mr. Smith said. 


Bay State Specifies 


Contents of Railroad 








First-aid Packages. 





Public Utilities Department! 


Announces Regu@i tions 
Requiring Standard Kits 
On Passenger Cars 


au 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Aug. 9. 

The State Department of Public Utili- 
ties has issued an order specifying the 
contents of first-aid packages to be car- 
ried by railroads. 

The Boston & Maine, New York Cen- 
tral and New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroads petitioned for a modifica- 
tion of the regulations prescribed by 
the Public Service Commission in 1918, 
requiring railroads to carry’ equipment 
for first-aid to injured person$ in certain 
specified railroad cars. 
as follows, according to the ‘order: 

“Every railroad corporation shall in- 
stall equipment for first-aid to injured 





persons in all baggage, combination and' 
caboose cars owned and regularly oper-| 


ated by said corporations.” 


The Commission states that after pub- 
lie hearings several conferences were 
held and the Commission also has had 
“the benefit of the views of the com- 
mittee on fractures of the American 
College of Surgeons with respect to the 
contents of first-aid packages.” 


The present order provides that every 
railroad corporation shall carry upon 
each engine or rail motor car and in a 
car of each passenger train and in the 
caboose car of each freight train at least 
one first-aid package containing: 


1. Four aseptic gauze pads for large 
wounds, 2% inches by 3 inches, made of 
12 thicknesses of No. 1 A gauze, with 
a gauze bandage 2 inches wide and 60 
inches long attached for fastening pad 
to wound, and with the pad sewed to 
the middle of the bandage. 

2. Four aseptic gauze pads for small 
wounds, 1% inches by 2 inches, made 
of 12 thicknesses of No. 1 A gauze, with 
gam bangage 1 inch wide and 18 inches 
ong. 


Said gauze pads and bandages to be 
contained in individual glassine envel- 
opes, those containing small dressing ta 
be marked “For Small Wounds” and those 
containing large dressings to be marked 
“For Large Wounds.” 

3. Four mercuroply applicators of a 
size not less than those contained in a 
packet marked “A” and dated July 25, 
1930, on file with the railway and motor 
bus inspection division of the department. 

4. One-quarter ounce of bicarbonate 
of soda and petrolatum for burns. 


North Carolina Continues 
Work on Geelogic Map 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 9. 
Field work leading to completion of a 
geologic map of North Carolina will be 
advanced this Fall, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the State Geolo- 
bist, H. J. Bryson. The announcement 
was based upon information received 
from officials of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Mr. Bryson stated. 
Principal field work necessary for the 
completion of the map, which will be 
a unit of a similar map covering the en- 
tire country, will be in the Piedmont sec- 
tion, work in the eastern section of the 
State and portions of the western sec- 
tion having already been concluded, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bryson. 


An increasing demand is being shown 
in Japan for foreign musical instru- 
ments which are preferred to the native 
‘string instruments, such as the biwa, 
samisen and koto, according to a report 
from the Consul at Nagoya, A. R. Pres- 
ton, received by the Department of Com- 
merce and summarized in a statement 
issued by the Department. 

German violins and Italian guitars are 
being sold in the Nagoya musical center 
at fairly high prices, but native manu- 
facturers are generally able to compete 
with the foreign products, due to imposi- 
tion of duties on the imports, according 
° the statement, which follows in full 
ext: 

Nagoya has long been an important 
stringed instrument manufacturing cen- 
ter in Japan. The industry” prior to 
1914 was largely confined 'to the manu- 
facture of native stringed instruments, 
such as the biwa, samisen, and koto but 





eggs. The eggs will be distributed under 
the direction of the Fish and Game De- 
artment and will be used for restocking 
ew Hampshire salmon fishing waters. 
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The’ rule reads| 


with the Department’s Geological Sur- | 


' 
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Increasirig Demand Found in Japan 
For Foreign Musical Instruments 


Department of Commerce Learns That German Violins 
And Italian Guitars Are Sold at Fairly High Prices 


i" 
' 


The apparatus shown in the above ph 


which similates conditions encountered by aviators when flying at high 


altitudes and permits scientific obse 


one of many phases of vacuum work being done at the Bureau, according 
to a statement authorized by that agency. | 





| Vacuum Claimed to Be Responsible 
For Many Important Developments 


‘Bureau of Standards Specialist Declares Scientists Still 
Have Much to Learn About Properties of ‘Space’ 





The vacuum has been responsible for! 
many of the most important developments 
of modern civilization, according to a 
statement authorized by the Assistant to} 
the Director of the National Bureau of | 
Standards, Henry D. Hubbard. Science | 
still has much to learn, however, about | 
the properties of “space,” that is, nature’s 
closest approach to a vacuum, accordmy 
to the statement, which follows in full! 
text: 


“Ex nihilo nil” was the oid Latin 
dictum meaning “out of nothing nothing 
comes.” We have revised the ancient 
verdict for out of the vacuum, which is 
“practically nothing” has come a host of 
uses. The vacuum has become an article 
of commerce asin the thermos bottle and 
vacuum tube. Vacuum keeps our coffee 
hot, our tea cold, and may yet keep our 
homes warm in winter and cool in sum- 
mer. ° 


It lights our houses, sweeps our floors, 
dust our walls. Its important uses in 
science and industry multiply so fast! 
that we cannot keep up with them. It is| 
certain that further study will result in 
many new uses for this “next to nothing.” 

The vacuum, roughly defined, is made 
by evacuating matter, air or gas from 
a given space. Of course, there is no 
perfect vacuum for we cannot yet take 
away all atoms and molecules from any 
enclosure, but enough can be removed so 
that the effect of the remainder is neg- 
ligible or even uniquely useful. True 
properties such as radiation of materials 
are best observed under a partial vac- 
uum since the air affects them. That is 
why, for example, our highest precision 
scales are based upon light wave lengths 
rated as in a vacuum. 


The terms “vacuum” and “suction” are 
often confused. Suction is nothing more 
nor less than giving some other force a 


Rearing of Wild Ducks 
Success in North Carolina) 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 9. 

Rearing wild ducks in captivity is prov- 
ing a success in North Carolina, accord- 
ing to reports made public by the State 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, which show that 3,556 mallard 
ducks, representing approximately 55 
pe cent of the eggs set, have been 

atched on Mackey’s Island, Currituck 
County. Installation of an incubator of 
a capacity of 6,400 eggs is planned. 

The United States Biological Survey, 
which administers the Federal migra- 
tory bird laws, has taken special inter- 
est in the project, accordihg to the re- 
ports, and plans are under way to give 
special protection to the ducks which 
are released. Each bird is banded with 
the name and address of the owner of 
the hatchery whence it comes. 


) 





style instruments, and procured a good 
export business. 

Since 1921, exports of stringed in- 
struments from the Nagoya district 
have decreased rapidly as Japanese 
manufacturers have found themselves 
unable to compete with the revived Ger- 
man trade. However, there is’ an in- 
creasing interest in Japan in foreign 
music and the growing domestic demand 
for foreign style instruments is. largely | 
supplied by local instrument makers. 

Imported stringed instruments of the 
cheaper qualities are unable to compete 
with these domestic products after pay- 
ing customs duties, although German 
violins and Italian guitars and mando- 
lins have a fairly good sale, in the 
Nagoya consular district &t compara- 
tively high prices. Stringed instru- 
ments and accessories valued at $201,- 
989 were produced in Nagoya during 


l 1928, as compared with $185,886 during | 
with the withdrawal of German and| 1929. 








Recalls Start of 


Cuban Seaport 


Reid. 
The review follows in full text: 


their minds. 





Bureau of Standards. 


otograph produces a partial vacuum 


rvations to be made. This is only 


chance to work. A vacuum in itself may 
exert no force. This may be illustrated | 
by the familiar glass ink stand which | 
“adheres” to a smooth surface if we wet 
it and press it against a glass or metal 
surface. Suction is produced if we try 
to lift it, but the adhesion is brought 
about by another force which, in this | 
case, is the full pressure of the atmos- 
phere operating against a partial vac- 
uum. Here, in brief, is the principle of 
all suction pumps, in which suction per- 
mits air pressure to operate. 


Applications of X-rays 
Depend on Vacuum 

In studying the spectra of elements, 
their characterjstic rays of light are pro- 
duced in a vacuum—the simplest and 


best way to produce them. The remark- 
able applications of X-rays depend on 





tube that these extraordinary rays of 
short wave length are produced. Edi- 
son’s first electric lamp was a vacuum 
bulb. Our vacuum furnaces are quite 
the hottest adequate sources of high 
temperatures. 

In astronomy, our modern knowledge 
of the moticn, composition, and tempera- 
ture of the stars comes through com- 
parison with vacuum-tube spectra, Wave 
lengths of light are measured for their 
length in vacuo and are expressed as 
their length: in air, which is not the 
same as their length in vacuo. This dif- 
ference would mean a lengthening of 
about one-fortieth of 1 per cent in g vac- 
uum. In other words, the distance across 
the Atlantic Ocean, if measured by 
lengths of light waves in a vacuum, 
would be about three-fourths of a mile 
longer than if measured by wave lengths 
in air. 

A current enterprise of great interest 
is a newly constructed vacuum tube a 
mile long in which Michelson is to meas- 
ure the velocity of light in vacuum—a 
figure upon which the greater length of 
light waves -depends. 

The importance of vacuum phenomena 


|in aviation is evidenced by the fact that 


two-thirds of the lift of an airplane is 
brought about by a negative pressure or 
partial vacuum created above the wing 
by the forward motion of the plane. 
This means, then, that the formation of 
this' partial vacuum enables the plane to 
leave the ground and to fly. 

In its experimental work in the inter- 
est of making aviation safe, the Bureau 
through a partial vacuum simulates air 
conditions at high altitudes. Altitude 
chambers for the study of aircraft en- 
gines and aviation instruments are main- 
tained for this purpose. 


Vacuum’s Relation 
To Development of Radio 


In telephony the vacuum is a vital fac- 
tor, for effective transcontinental teléph- 
ony is made possible by vacuum tubes 
which relay messages to greater dis- 
tances with enhanced intensities. Of 
course, the most recent general applica- 
tion of the vacuum in modern civiliza- 
tion is in radio and in talking movies. 
The recording, reproduction and amplifi- 
cation of sound which make these devel- 
opments possible are achieved through 
use of the vacuum electron tube. 

Phe work of the Bureau of Standards 
involves the use of vacuum in many ex- 
perimental fields. For example, in its 
X-ray laboratory, vacuum tubes are em- 


f 


the vacuum because it is in a vacuum|’ 


hero tale. 


Many persons, however, may not re-| 


call the fact that De Soto and his band 


|of wanderers set sail from the Bay of 
‘Havana to continue explorations in the 
|name of the Spanish crown; and it was | 
from Havana’s oldest stone structure, 
|the Castillo de la Fuerza, still standing, 
|that the intrepid De Soto went forth. 
|There he left behind his tearful wife, 


Dona Isabel, who never again saw her 
husband. Like Martha Washington 
years later, who watcher from a window 
the tomb of her love and finally suc- 
cumbed to sorrow, the wife of De Soto 
eagerly awaited the return of the expe- 
dition. Half of its members finally came, 
but without the original leader. The 
wife’s sorrow ended her life a few days 
later. 
Headquarters of De Soto 

The Castillo de la Fuerza, whiche was 
begun not many yeaas after Havana was 
started, was the headquarters of De Soto. 
From its portals Hernando Cortez is said 
to have bid adieu when embarking for 
the conquest of the land of the Monte- 
zumas; from these went Ponce de Leon 
to the country he explored and named 
Florida; so did the leaders of the expedi- 
tion that took Balboa and Pizarro to 
Darien and beyond; indeed, within this 


De Soto Voyage 


‘Trade Consul of Pan Amer- 
ican Union Outlines His- 
tory Connected With 


Historical data relating to the expedi- 
| tion of De Soto and his band of explor-| 
ers which set sail from the Bay of Ha- 
|vana to atsempt discoveries in the name 
of the Spanish srown are outlined in a 
review prepared by the Trade Consul of 
|the Pan Américan Union, William A. 


Many young Americans have had the 
|story of Hernando de Soto drilled into 
De Soto’s daring penetra- 
tion of lowland swamps in regions that 
|now form parts of our southern States, 
and his discovery of the Mississippi, and 
finally his death and burial at night in 
| the waters of the river, proved a thrilling | 


AvTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLIsHED WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Department of 


The wood tick, which has been un- 
usually abundant in the eastern States 


this season, is suspected of carrying 
two dangerous diseases, tularemia and 


endemic typhus fever, according to a! 
- f|ture has been unusually abundant in the 


statement issued by the Department o 
Agriculture. The Department warned 
the public to try to avoid wood-tick in- 
festations, but stated that there is no 
cause for alarm from such infestations, 

Measures for controlling the tick were 
suggested, including clearing brush from 
the grounds around houses, and dipping 
of pets, especially dogs, in tick-destroy- 





by a walk, while its observation towers 
have long been obsolete. 

By 1634 Havana had grown to such 
importance that by a royal decree the 
town was given the title of “Llave del 
Nuevo Mundo y Antemural de las Indias 
Occidentales,” which in plain English 


Bulwark of the West Indies.” As evi- 


extending lengthwise acro8s the opening 
of Havana Bay. 


Ancient and Modern Blend 


Today the visitor finds that Havana 
has expanded far over the hills and that 
there is an interesting blending of an- 
cient and modern architecture. Like the 
unexplained peculiarity of many cities, 
the movement of Havana has been.to 
westward, and now the, magnificent sec- 
tion of Vedado, the rémoter section of 
Marianao, and other suburbs are on 
much higher ground and from whose 
portals a great expanse of ocean and 
of the older city may be seen. 


Havana’s architecture in general is 





| 


heavy and massive. Much of the con- 
struction material is of a “sea-shell con- 


glomerate” stone, which, after coming | 


from the quarry, is hewed or sawed into 
large blocks. The walls of houses inside 
and outside are usually plastered or stuc- 


coed, and colored blue, yellow, gray, red. | 


In older parts of the city Spanish or 
Moorish style gratings protect the win- 


structure events transpired and plans! dows; and balconies, as in all Spanish- 
were made that closely link it with Span-; speaking countries, are still popular. 


ish discovery all over the New World.| Barred windows ahd low dwelling houses | 


The fort itself contains the same old 
stones; its massive walls and doors and 
corridors and general aspects stand out 
impressively, but the moat has been filled 
with earth, the drawbridge is replaced 


aid the lover, who, “playing the bear,” 
as it is called, may sometimes be seen 


standing on the street gazing wistfully | 


into thé eyes of his love, who sits se- 
curely behind the bars of her home. 








Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Printing Facilities of Federal 


Plant Said to Be Unexcelled | 





Constant Increase in Publication Achievements of 
Government Office Shown in Resume of Activity 


Topic IV—Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practicalacontacts bétween divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


Communications. 


By George H. Carter 
Public Printer, Government Printing Office 


HE United States Government 
Printing Office now takes first 
place among the world’s best 

equipped printing plants. Through the 

Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, it distributes annually 60,000,- 

000 copies of Government publications. 


Established by an act of Congress, 
June 23, 1860, the Federal Government 
Printing Office consists of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office proper and the 
Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. The Public Printer is at the 
head of both offices by appointment and 
at the pleasure of the President. f 


Actual operation of the establish- 
ment began Mar. 4, 1861. Since then 
it has steadily expanded until now it 
occupies 22 acres of floor space in 
buildings, including the new extension, 
which in all cost $5,260,000. 

The purpose of the Printing Office 
is to provide printing and binding for 
Congress, the Federal Departments, 
Bureaus, and independent governmental 
agencies. 

There are employed in fulfilling its 
functions 4,460 persons at an annual 
compensation of $9,800,000. With a 
modern equipment valued at $4,335,- 
000, this plant is provided with facili- 
ties that make possible a prodigious 
printing achievment annually. 

(THE Public Printer, who is at the 
head of, this busy establishment, 
with the approval of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Printing, fixes the 
wages of the several trades employed 
in the establishment and determines 
the salaries of the supervisory em- 
ployes, except the salary of the Deputy 
Public Printer, which is fixed by 
statute, and the pay of the clerical 
employes, in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents who are under 
operation of the classification act, and 
whose grades are settled by that act. 

The Government Printing Office is 
divided into two major units: The Office 
of the Public Printer and the Office of 
the Deputy Public Printer. 

The Office of the Public Printer in- 
cludes the office of the Assistant to 
the Public Printer,\ Superintendent of 
Documents, the Chief Clerk, the Con- 





ployed to measufe high voltages, and the 
system employed in this capacity uses 
200,000 volts. The Bureau also possesse& 
the most complete blown glass appara- 
tus in the world for use in the analysis 
of gases at low temperatures. Vacuum 
pumps make this work possible. 

A novel device built at the Bureau was 
the visitor counter used at the exposi- 
tion at Seville, Spain, by which a ray of 
light interrupted by each passing per- 
son caused a record to be made me- 
chanically. In the time laboratory, a 
new device sends out a time signal every 
second by means of a light flash from 
a staridard master clock. There the 
vacuum tube serves without mechanical 


|ing mechanism. 
| \ How light and magnetism act through 





The value of exports of such in- 


contact between the clock and the send- | 


a vacuum is still an unsolved mystery. | 


gressional Record Clerk, the Emer- 
gency Hospital Section, Divisions of 
Accounts, Purchase, Tests and Techni- 
cal Control, Construction and Mainte- 
nance and Disbursing Clerk. 

The Office of the Deputy Public 
Printer includes the Office of the Pro- 
duction Manager, the Divisions of 
Printing, Presswork, Binding, Plate- 
making and Planning, Stores, and the 
Delivery, Apprentice, and Guard Sec- 
tions. - 

* + * 

N GENERAL the administrative 

work is under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Public Printer, while the 
productive activities are in charge of 
the Production Manager. The Deputy 
Public Printer assumes the duties of 
the Public Printer during the latter’s 
absence. 





The properties of pure space or the 


other European competition after the| struments and accessories from this dis-| vacuum offer a new world of opportunity ¢ ( 
outbreak of the World War, these plants | trict has decreased from $142,126 in 1924'for experiment, speculation, and dis-| ment Printing Office, will conclude a discussion of the work of that office. 
increased their manufacture of foreign|‘to $31,395 during 1929, 


covery. 





. 


Aside from the general purpose of 
the Government Printing Office, its 
activities fall under a three-fold classi- 
seampe: First, public printing and 
binding; second, the furnishing of 
blank paper; and third, the distribution 
of publications and related activities. 


Printing and binding are activities of 
the Government Printing Office proper, 
while the distribution of publications 
and matters related thereto are func- 
tions of the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents. 

The work of printing comprises all 
work incident to printing from type 
or plates, all classes of binding, and 
the manufacture ef half-tone and zinc 
etchings. Separate maps may be or- 
dered by the Departments through the 
Government Printing Office, and 
charged to the respective appropria- 
tions for printing and binding, but 
generally the services which issue maps 
regularly, including the Geological 
Survey, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Hydrographic Office, and the Army 
Engineers, manufacture the maps in 
their own plants. 

* 


* * 


INDING as carried on in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office includes 
the folding and gathering of signa- 
tures collating, stitching, trimming, 
and the inclosing in covers of the edi- 
tions printed. It includes also rebind- 
ing of library books, making of loose- 
leaf devices, and the mounting of maps. 
The output includes printing of every 
character: Books, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, patent specifications and trade 
mark forms, money orders and postal 
cards, 

The specifications for each job are 
prepared by the Departments and re- 
viewed in the Government Printing 
Office by a requisitions review board, 


which suggests to the Departments | 


changes that will result in economy in 
production. 


Daring, £008 copies of all classes of 
work prifited exceeded previous rec- 
ords. There were printed 3,402,131,- 
586.copies, which were approximately 
450,000,000 or 15 per cent more than 
were printed in 1919. The increase 
was due largely to the greater number 
of blanks, notices, schedules, and cards 
printed in 1929, reaching the reeord 
breaking total of 3,167,101,247 copies, 
or an increase of 28 per cent over the 
number of 1919, 

Of postal cards alone, 1,820,181,228 
were printed in 1929, while in 1919 the 
total printed was 271,929,600, an in- 
crease of approximately one and one- 
half billion. 


The printing of postal money orders 


also reflects a great growth in busi- | 


ness, jumping from 120,560,000 in 1919 
to 208,161,400 in 1929. 

Patent specifications and trade 
marks increased 30 per cent, from 
117,694 type pages in 1919 to 153,316 
pages in 1929. There were in 1929 
a total of 5,689,408 copies of patent 
specifications and trade marks printed. 


In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 


to appear in the issue of Aug. 12, George H. Carter, Public Printer, Govern- 
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signifies “Key of the New World and| 


dence of this honor the national coat of | 
arms bears to this day the symbolic key | 


Bay of Havana _ Two Dangerous Diseases Aseribed 
_ To Bite of Common Wood Ticks 


Agriculture Suggests Measures 
For Avoiding Infection With Tula- 
remia_ and Endemic Typhus Fever 








{ing solations, 
|in full text: 
“Look out for the wood tick,” warns 
|the Bureau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agriculture. “This crea- 


The statement follows 


| eastern States this season, and,it is sus- 
|pected of carrying two dangerous human 
| diseases, rabbit fever, or tularemia, and 
endemic typhus fever. While there is 
no cause for alarm, it is advisable to 
|try to prevent wood-tick infestations.” 
lularemia is a plague-like disease widely 
jerk in the United States. En- 
;demic typhus fever is lar 
to the East and Southessty arses 
The season of wood-tick abundance is 
nearly ended, says F. C, Bishopp, who 
\J8 in charge of the division of ‘tnsects 
jaffecting man and animals in the Bureau 
‘aan eee but some scattered speci- 
| S may be seen i 
cn ee n in late Summer 4nd 
It is not easy to control wood ticks, be- 
cause the young ticks—known as seed 
ticks and mymphs—feed upon many wild 
animals and birds, and the adult ticks— 
jthe ones that attack man—infest the 
jlarger domestic animals, particularly 
| dogs. The adust ticks also fill themselves 
with the blood of the larger wild animals 
such as foxes and ground hogs. The 
large slate-gray ticks often seen attached 
, to dogs are the engorged females. They 
become filled with blood in a compara- 
| tively short time—6 to 8 days. They 
, then release their hold on the animal and 
drop to the ground, where they crawl 
| under dead grass or other debris for pro- 
| tection. In a few days they begin to de- 
posit small brownish eggs; a single fe- 
male lays from 4,000 to 7,000 or more. 
, Twenty to 30 days later the eggs hatch 
into small six-legged ticks, commonly 
called seed ticks. These little ticks crawl 
up grass and weeds, and await the com- 
|ing of a suitable host to which they can 
attach themselves. If they succeed, they 
insert their beaks, fill with blood in four 
or five days, then drop off, molt their 
skins, and gain additional pairs of legs. 
They are now called nymphs. The 
nynrphal tick has habits similar to those 
of the seed tick, attaching itself to an 
animal or bird, filling with blood in four 
|to six days, and again dropping off andy 
molting the skin, thus attaining the adult 


stage. 
Habits of Wood Hick 

The life history of the wood tick, or 
| American dog tick, suggests methods of 
control. Elimination from an area of 
small wild animals such as ground 
squirrels, rabbits, etc., tends to reduce 
the number of ticks. Clearing out un- 
derbrush not only makes conditions less 
favorable for development of the ticks, 
but also aids in reducing the number 
of wild-animal hosts. It is important 
to prevent adult ticks from engorging 
on dogs and other animals, since they 
are prolific breeders. To prevent breed- 
ing it is necessary to remove all ticks 
|from the dogs at lea$t every six days. 
These should be crushed or dropped into 
| kerosene oil. With pet animals the re- 
moval may be done by hand, although 
one can not be sure of discovering all 
the ticks on long-haired animals. The 
same method of control is somewhat ap- 
plicable to horses and cattle if only one 
or two animals are infested. The ticks 
may also be killed by dipping the ani- 
mals in any of the standard tick-destroy- 
ing mixtures, such as the arsenical dips 
used against the cattle tick in the South 
or the coal-tar creosote dips. Be care- 
|ful to select dips manufactured by re- 
| liable companies, and make dilutions ac- 
cording to directions on the container. 

The question is often asked, “What 
|should be done to protect one’s person 
|from ticks?” High-topped shoes, laced 
| over the trousers, or well-fitting leggings, 
help to keep off ticks. However, ticks 
|will crawl up clothing to the neck and 
‘attack at-the edge of the hair. Kerosene 
|oil may be applied to clothing as a re- 
| pellant, but it does not give complete 
|protection. After exposure to ticks, it 
|1s advisable to examine the body care- 
fully and remove any ticks. Pull them 
off carefully to avoid “breaking off the 
mouth parts in the skin. The tick bite 
may be disinfected by dipping a sharp 
;round toothpick in tincture of iodine, and 
working it into the hole the tick left. 
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Mine Mechanization 
Is Found Economical 
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——EE 

|High Cost of Labor Declared 
| To Be Factor 


By S, R. March 
Industrial Machinery Division, Department 
| of Commerce 

In these days when American engi- 
neering skill is making such rapid prog- 
ress toward the conquest of the air, we 
may easily overlook the great advance 
|realized by American engineers in the 
less romantic conquest of the earth’s 
surface and the wealth which lies hidden 
beneath. It was natural that the United 
States should lead the way in this- latter 
development, for it was in the United 
States that mining enterprise felt the 
strongest pressure from high labor costs, 
and consequently the greatest incentive 
to complete mechanization of mines. 

Problem after problem was overcome, 
as machines were devised for each min- 
ing operation, the pick giving way to the 
,; mechanical rock drill and coal cutter, the 
{hand shovel to the great power shovel, 
| Where stripping operations were practi- 
cable, and to the underground leader for 
work in cramped mine galleries. The 
underground leader was the last link in 
| this chain of mechanizatiod and was 
adopted on a practical basis only five 
| years ago. 

The degree of mechanization in the 
| Various mines has varied greatly accord- 
ing to physical conditions of the mineral 
deposits, the labor situation market re- 
quirements, etc. As an example of what 
has been done under favorable conditions, 
it may be cited that in the central and 
southern coal field of the United States, 
|67 mines out of a total of 106 are now 
/90 per cent mechanized. 
| So well did the American machinery 
|do its work that it attracted the atten- 
|tion of mine operators in foreign coun- 
| tries where mining conditions were some- 
|what similar to our own. Orders for 
American mining machinery followed, to 
be followed later by repeat orders as the 
machinery proved its utility. This pop- 
ularization of our mining _ machinery 
|abroad Ras gone steadily on in face of 
| keen competition from low-priced labor, 
jage-old prejudices, unfavorable market 
conditions, etc. 
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American Products Demanded | 


In Markets Throughout World se 


North Carolina Forester Says 
Owners Should Hold Them 
For Future Prices 





Inquiries to Commerce Department Include’ 
Elevator Cars, Cash Registers, Canoes 
And Lawn Mowers 


Department of Commerce Specialist Finds Finished Manufactured 
Goods Suffered Smaller Decline Than Total Exports 
Compared With Similar Period Last Year. 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Aug. 9. 
Farmers and others owning walnut 


The demand for American made|pine, 47063, Antwerp, Belgium (a); trees are urged by the State Forester, ; 
products in foreign countries offers a| hickory handles for tools, 47062, Johan-|J- S. Holmes, in view of low prevailing | |Continued from Page 1.] 


world market to exporters for the sale | South Africa (a); hickory wood, | Prices for logs, to hold them for future | must of necessity be uncertain because 





+ “ : 
* stuffs and manufactured foodstuffs—the | quarter of any year since 1926. Since 
1930 figures were lower than for any| automobiles are in part a luxury com- 





| 
| 


: nesburg, : : : . rrespondin uarter in recent years dity it is to b ‘ted that in a pe- ’ 
of their goods, the Department of Com-| : ae ; investment rather than to a \of the fluctuations in foreign demand for | corresp zq 1 J S.| modity it is to be expec Y a p 
merce points out in the weekly list of | for manufacture of skis, 47065, Marseille, ong them on a Qinedined aan, “| chess goods and in their prices which | Finished manufactures, which accounted | riod when purchasing power is declining | Th f ot wi en 
trade opportunities made public today.! France (a); pitch pine, 46978, Caracas, “During the last few years partie lare affected by world crops. ant Pee per cent = ee ae showed cio — should — = a —" ‘ ; Sa cal Gin pie ee 
: . aie . as aes te, Sete ; : ce i he la: } ; - : > variations cou e| decline as compared wi e correspond-|than those more essential in character. has been facilitatec is year by in- 
Inquiries for such products as eleva | Venezuela (p); plywood, veneered with) ularly in 1928 and 1929, black walnut these temporary variations | P age apes and on. eee 


eliminated, he explained, the exports of | ing quarters of 1928 and 1929, but were! An examination of other major finished | creased stor 
53 per cent larger than in 1922. Exports | manufactured exports, particularly cotton | export movement than ijast year, the De- 
manufactures, advanced manufactures of; partment of Agviculture stated Aug. 8. 
iron and steel, chemicals and related| Exports are iikely to continue larger 
products, and rubber manufactures shows | through the havvesting season than last 
considerable declines in the second quar-| year, the Depatiment, said, because of 
ter of 1930 from the second quarter of| smaller stocks in Argentina, a smaller 
1929. The declines in the value of these; Argentine crop. and a wider spread ke- 


tor cars, rubber boots, mirrors, cash! .. ear a 
registers, dried milk, canoes, shoe linings, | wemees, quartered and plain oak, 
dyestuffs, Jawn mowers, rags, and many Veneers, especially burls, in fancy woods; 
others received from foreign merchants! and northern and southern oak in boards 
are named in the’list. jand planks, 47064, Brenos Aires, Ar- 
. — at many parts = ~~ world) fentina (a); refrigerator wall insulating 
rom whic ese inquiries have been re-| ete aants Leelsarls sark. 470° 

ceived are Switzerland, New Zealand, of various” sorts, including cork, 47024, 


logs have brought increased prices that | 
have been sources of extra income well | 
appreciated, but the more recent decline 
in business, especially in‘ the furniture | 
and building industries, has brought a| 
corresponding drop in the demand for 
walnut lumber and veneers,” he said. 


many of these products would be limited | ‘ E r 

to the gradual growth in foreign popula- | of semimanufactures showed a slight in- 

tion. crease over the first quarter in contrast 
The capacity of the world to absorb | with declines in all other classes. 

lour manufactured goods, on the other} A considerable majority of leading 

|hand, is capable of much more rapid| commodity exports showed a decline, 


particularly in value, in the second quar- 


Scotland, Argentina, India, Colombia, 
Spain, Netherlands, Italy and numerous 
other countries. 

Detailed information on the foreign 
trade opportunities included in the list 
is available to firms and individuals 
upon application to any district or coop- 
erative office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Comr:erce centrally located 
throughout the United States. 

The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
means purchase, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means 
sole agency, in the Department’s list, 
which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 

Dairying equipment, 46950, Milan, 
Italy (a); lawnmowers, power and hand, 
46949, Wellington, New Zealand (s a); 
lawnmowers, tractor-drawn, gasoline op- 
erated, 47010, Medellin, Colombia (p). 
Automotive Products: 

Automobile accessories, 46951, Berlin, 
Germany (a); automobile accessories, 
parts, and tools, 46953, Dresden, Ger- 


many (a or p); automobiles, accessories, | 
service station equipment, | 
46982, Paris, France (a); automobiles, | 


parts, and 


low priced, 46952, Colombo, Ceylon (a); 
motors, outboard, light 1 to 144 horse- 
power, 47048, Hamburg, Germany (a). 


Chemicals: 


| Monterrey, Mexico (p). 
Machinery: 
Air 


compressing machinery, 47034, 
| Vienna, Austria (p); copper mining ma- 
;chinery, 47033, Elizabethville, South 


| Africa (a); cork and cork-board manu- 
|facturing machinery, 46979, Melbourne, 
|Australia (p); elevators, electric, with 
|full equipment, insiuding motors, 46983, 
|Glasgow, Scotland (p); glass beveling 
{and mirror manufacturing machinery, 
| 46981, San Salvador, El Salvador (p); 
|hoisting and conveying equipment, 
| 46982, Paris, France (a); ice-making and 
|refrigerating equipment, 46982, 
France (a); jam and jelly making ma- 
chines, such as steam kettles, jar 
sterilizers, canning, labeling, wrapping 
, Paperpacking, and peeling and pitting 
machines, 46973, Guatemala City, Gua- 
;temala (p); manufacture of American 
{molding machinery, working with com- 


pressed air, on a royalty basis, 47061, | 
Longeville, France (p); measuring and } 
rag apparatus, 46982, Paris, France | 


a); road construction machinery, espe- 


(a); spinning and weaving machinery 


(a); trucks, electric, industrial, 
hand trucks for factories, docks, etc., 
46964, Montreal, Canada (a). 


Paris, | 


cially tar, sand, and bitumen spraying | 
machines, 46984, Brondersley, Denmark | 


and equipment, 46985, Ahmedabad, India | 
and | 


However, he continued, this situation 
does not mean that the planting of wal- 
nut on a moderate scale should not be 
continued. In fact, he set forth, by the 
time trees planted now are ready for 
market, there may be heavy demand. In 
spite of the present situation, walnut 
trees are considered a good future in- 
vestment, worth more than any other 
tree that might occupy the same ground, 
it was stated. 


Beet Growers Form 
_ National Association 


Federal Farm Board Member 
Describes Opportunity for 
Greater Expansion 


Organization of the National Beet 
Growers Association was announced Aug. 
/8 by Samuel R. McKelvie, member of the 
Federal Farm Board, in a radio address 
from station WRC at Washington over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
chain of stations. 


growth by reason of the gradual expan- 
|sion of foreign purchasing power. The 
new developments in the United States 
|also attract the peoples of foreign coun- 
tries. An improved automobile or air- 
| plane or adding machine or electric iron 
|or concrete mixer has its sales possibili- 
| ties abroad as well as at home. And as 
jlong as foreign countries continue to 
jadopt automobiles and build the neces- 
'sary roads for them and either import 
|the petroleum or drill for wells to pro- 
duce oil to operate these automobiles, this 
vehicle will tend to cause further growth 
of the manyfactured exports of the 
| United States. And as long as industry 
land agriculture develop abroad, the 
| American manufacturers of industrial 
| and agricultural machinery will find mar- 
j kets for their products. Similar pros- 
| pects appear for many other of our 
American “specialties,” he concluded. 


Decline in Quantity 


Of Exports Less Pronounced 


| The decline In quantity of American 
| exports, which usually takes place in the 
second quarter of the year, was less pro- 
|nounced this year than in 1929, the De- 
| partment of Commerce stated on Aug. 9, 
jand it added that this will result in a 
|much larger “favorable” trade balance. 
| Both exports and imports showed less 
| volume and value in the second quarter 
of 1930 than in the first quarter of the 


; ter of 1930, as compared with the corre- | 


| sponding quarter of two or three pre- 
ceding years. There were, however, note- 
worthy exceptions, namely, industrial 


|machinery, electrical apparatus, crude | 
| petroleum, and photographic and projec- | 


tion apparatus, With but one exception 
in five years in the case of crude petro- 
{leum the value of exports of these com- 
|modities in the second quarter of each 
vear has been larger than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous year. 


Exports of Crude 


| Materials Decline in Value 
| : ; 
| Exports of crude materials in the sec- 


cond quarter of 1930 amounted ‘to $130,- 
/ 500,000. A decline of 29 per cent in the 
value for the group from the correspond- 
;ing quarter of 1929 was due mainly to 
smaller cotton shipments, which totaled 
65,900,000 in the second quarter of 1930 
;as compared with $111,100,000 in the 
second quarter of 1929. The decrease in 


groups as compared with the two imme- 
diately preceding quarters, however, are 
comparatively small, in some cases be- 
jing entirely attributable to the lower 
level of commodity prices. 

Imports into the United States during 
|the second quarter of 1930 amounted to 
$843,000,000, 6 per cent less than in the 
first quarter, and 28 per cent less than 
yin the second quarter of 1929. There has 
modity prices since the second quarter 
of 1929. In fact, an adjustment for 
| price changes shows that approximately 
| one-half of the decrease in value as com- 
| pared with the second quarter of 1929 
|was due to lower average prices and 
;that the quantity of total imports was 
actually greater than in the second 
| quarter of 1927 or 1928. 


Each Class of Imports 
Smaller in Value 
Although each economic class of im- 


been a decided decline in import com- 


| tween Liverpool and Unitcd States mar- 
kets. Farmcrs are reporicd to be held- 
ing more wheat than last year, and the 
low price and prospects of a short corn 
crop ‘nay result in heavier feeding’ of 
| wheat to live.tock, according to the De- 
|} partment. The statement follows in 
| full text: 

An increase in storage space and an 
earlier export moveinient of wheat have 
facilitated the handling of the 1930 wheat 
‘crop, according to a statement of the 
Bureax of Agricultural Ecoi.cmics of the 
| United Staves Department cf Agricul- 





ture. Tne peak of the movement from 
' Texas and Oklahoma has passed without 
|serious congestion. Northern Kansas 


|and Nebraska are harvesting large crops 
land the volume of movement from this 
territory 1s heavy, but larger shipments 
!to Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
{other points have made way for some- 
|what heavier receipts from this terri- 
tory. In view ef the low wheat prices 
and the prospect of poor pasture and of , 


| the value of cotton. was also an impor- | ports was smaller in value than in the 
| tant factor in the decline in the value of | corresponding quarter of several earlier |“ ae 2 ne X 

| total exports. In the second quarter of | years, a major part of the decrease was rss — vo ee at = ya a 
| 1230, cotton constituted only 50 per cent due to a reduction in crude material im- | t sao .. oe au Soe Bf ae 
,of the crude material exports, while the | ports. This class, comprising 32 per | ™0re ee ee be fang Fan jo 
| average for the corresponding quarters leent of our total imports in the second | "& io Pe ee t caused 
'of four preceding years was 65 per cent. | quarter of 1930, decreased 34 per cent in heavy ‘h gs ti ROY (Caan Wien , 

| The quantity of cotton fell 30 per cent | value from a year before. The value of | °Y SUCH Conges ae 

;and the value 41 per cent. Exports of | semimanufactures declined 32 per cent. Crop of Hard Winter Wheat 
coal, undressed furs, and -unmanufac- | Imports of foodstuffs and finished man- 


'a short corn crop in some areas farmers 


. : = | Mi : Delegate: 17 States attended th : 2 eae eee, ome Sees ie 
Adhesives, | labelling machine, 47012, | Minerals: elegates of 17 States attendec ©! year and than in the second quarter of Shiites eonaiieed & The new crop of hard Winter wheat 


Wellington, New Zealand (a and p); 
benzol, 47050, Rome, Italy (a); chemi- 
cals, industrials, 46954, Milan, Italy (a 
and p); 46955, Asuncion, Paraguay (a); 


46961, Milan, Italy (a); 4@962, Milan, | 
Italy (a and p); 47015, Barcelona, Spain | 


(a and p); dyes and colors, aniline, 47011, 
Bombay, India (p); dyestuffs, 47015, Bar- 


am Spain (a and p); glue, 46960, | 


fifan, Italy (p); glue from extracted 
bone, hide, and green bone, 47014, Zurich, 
Switzerland (a or p); glue and cleaning 
preparations, 46956, Toronto, Canada 
(a); paint, ready mixed, 46949, Welling- 
ton, New Zealand (s a); petrolatum, 
liquid. 46967, Bombay, India (a); pig- 
ments, 46963, Glasgow, Scotland (a); 
resins, synthetic, 46960, Milan, Italy (p); 
resins from guttapercha and balata, 
46959, Hamburg, Germany (a); turpen- 
tine, 46049, Havana, Cuba (a). 


Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 
Pharmaceutical specialties, 46961, 
— Italy (a); 46962, Milan, Italy (a 
an 
Italy (a and p);. 46955, Asuncion, 
Paraguay (a); 46957, Elberfeld, Ger- 
many (a); 47015, Barcflona, Spain (a 
and p); pharmaceuticals and toilet prep- 
arations, 46958, Berlin, Germany 
pharmaceuticals, and toilet and shaving 
preparations, 47006, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); toilet preparations, 46966, 
Vienna, Austria (a); 47013, Rosario, Ar- 
gentina (a and p); veterinary prepara- 
tions, 46950, Milan, Italy (a). 
Electrical Appliances: 

Household electrical appliances, elec- 
tric heating appliances, and flash lights, 
47016, Manchester, England (a or p); 
lighting plants, individual, 46982, Paris, 
France (a); medical and _ laboratory 
equipment, electric, 46982, Paris, France 
(a); radio sets and parts, 46982, Paris, 


™ France (a); radios, 47016, Manchester, | 


England (a or p); signaling equipment, 
electric, 46982, Paris, France (a); trucks, 
electric, 46982, Paris, France (a); weld- 
ing apparatus, electric, 46951, Berlin, 
Germany (a). 


Feedstuffs: 


Fish meal, shrimp shells, oilseed cakes, 
etc., 47057, Hamburg, Germany (a); oats, 
corn, and hay, 47022, Quebec, Canada 


(p). 

Foodstuffs: 

_ Breakfast foods, 47053, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); canned chicken, 47059, 


London, England (a); canned fruit and 
fish, 47053, Hamburg, Germany (a); 


canned meat, 47052, Montreal, Canada | 


(a); canned meat especially pigs’ heads 


and knuckles, 47018, Hamburg, Germany | 


(p); canned pears, peaches, and other 
fruit, 47023, Bahrein, Persian Gulf (p); 
flour, hard Winter wheat, and first pat- 
ent 47021, Tsingtao, China (p); fruit 
(bananas), 47020, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
(p); fruit, dried, 47055, Hamburg, Ger- 
many (a); fruit, dried, and fruit sirups, 
47054, Goteborg, Sweden (a); fruit pulp, 
47056, Berlin, Germany (a); milk, dried, 
47019, Hamburg, Germany (a and p); 
sirups, 47058, Goteborg, Sweden (a); 
sugar, raw, 46965, Paris, France (a): 
vanilla and vanillin, 47017, Milan, Italy 
(a or p). 


Iron, Steel, Hardware: 


Abrasives (pieces of carborundum) for 
grinding and polishing, 46976, Oslo, Nor- 
Wand emery wheels, 46989, Calcutta, India 
(a); bathroom equipment, 47030, Madrid, 
Spain (p); cutlery, 46949, Wellington, 
New Zealand (s a); elevator cars, pas- 
senger, electric, modern, 46983, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); hardware, builders’, and 
door latches, 46974, Newport, Mion., 
England (a or p); hardware, builders’ 
and shelf, tools, cutlery, and household 
utensils, 47042, Salta, Argentina (p); 
hardware (files and rasps), 46977, The 


Hague, Netherlands (a); hardware and | 


hand tools, 47027, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); heating equipment, central 
fuel oil, 47028, Paris, France (a); heat- 
ing installations, steam, 47030, Madrid, 
Spain (p); joints, expansion, for steam 
Jmes, 46980, Montreal, Canada (a); 
lamps, gasoline, 47025, Bulawayo, South 
Africa (a); plumbing fixtures, hospital, 
46970, Montreal, Canada (a); safety 
razors and blades, 46972, Madrid, Spain 
(a and p); sanitary appliances, espe- 
cially bathroom equipment, 47029, 
Rosairo, Argentina (p); 47031, Rosairo, 
Argentina (p); 47032, Cordoba, Argen- 


tina (p); sanitary equipment, 47034, 
Vienna, Austria (p); steel bridges, 
46171, Bogota, Colombia (a); steel 
stamping sheets, cold rolled, and auto- 
mobile body sheets, 46875, Paris, 
France (a). 

Leather: 


Kid leather, 46992, Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland (a or p). 
\um ber ~Products : 


goss fir, kiln dried saps, and pitch 


p); pharmaceuticals, 46954, Milan, | 


(a); | 


way (a); abrasives, sharpening stones, | 


Aluminum foil in sheets, 47035, Cali, 


{Colombia (a); copper, 46969, Milan, 
\Italy (a). 
| Motion Picture: 

Sound films, and synchronization 


equipment for home use, 47046, The 
Hague, Netherlands (a or p). 


Paper and Paper Goods: 

Cardboard in fast colors, 46997, Mel- 
bourne, Australia (p); cardboard, and 
folding, collapsible boxboards, 46963, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a); cellophane paper 


in sheets, 47035, Cali, Colombia (a); 
fiber board, 46986, Johannesburg, South 
Africa (a); tissue paper, 46987, San 
Juan, P. R.:(p). 


| Petroleum .and Products: 


Lubricating oils, automobile, and 
leather belting oils, 46966, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); lubricating and batching oils, 
greases, gasoline, and kerosene, 46968, 
Dundee, Scotland (a); oils, white, indus- 
trial, 46967, Bombay, India (a). 


Rubber Goods: 


Boots, rubber, 47036, Milan, Italy (p); 
clothing, rubber, 46988, Chemnitz, Ger- 
many (a); rubber goods, industrial and 
technical, 46966, Vienna, Austria (a); 
sheeting, rubber, and surgical gloves, 
| 46989, Caleutta, India (a); sport goods, 
jrubber, 47051, Chemnitz, Germany (a). 


! 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Belts, leather, men’s, 46990, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); eyelets, shoe, especially 
small twin eyelets, 46991, Toronto, Can- 
jada (p); gloves, with cuffs, for school- 
boys, 47087, Amsterdam, Netherlands (a 
or p); polishes, shoe and leather, 46992, 
Lausanne, Switzerland (a or p); shoe 
findings, 47026, Tuttlingen, Germany (p). 
Specialties: 

Bicycles, with 24 inch frame, inex- 
pensive, 46994, Bulawayo, South Africa 
(a); canoes, small, 46998, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (p); cash registers for 
small stores, 47047, Florence, Italy (a 
and p); furniture and vehicles, children’s 
jand wicker baby coaches, 46995, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina (p); golf club shafts, 
steel, 46993, Cape Town, South Africa 
(a); 47038, Durban, South Africa (p); 
hospital operating room furnishings, 
46970, Montreal, Canada (a); jewelry 
(stamped rings), silver and gold alloy, 
46996, Vienna, Austria (a and p); 
mirrors, 47029, Rosario, Argentina (p); 
office equipment, 46951, Berlin, Germany 
| (a); phonographs, 46966, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); 47039, Casablanca, Morocco (a). 
Textiles: 

Belting, conveyor, cotton, for rice 
mills, 47002, Rangoon, India (a); cellu- 
lose material, woven, transparent, 47044, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (p); collars and 
shirts manufacturing materials, 47002, 
Rosario, Argentina (a and p); corsets 
and other wearing apparel for women, 
47007, Vienna, Austria (a); cotton piece 
| goods, 47004, Bridgetown, Barbados (a); 
cotton piece goods, especially voiles, 


47006, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); cot- | 


ton voiles, plain and printed, 47060, 
Cairo, Egypt (a); cotton waste of raw, 
|bleached, or colored. threads, 47045, 
Bucharest, Rumania (a); curtain mate- 
rials (vitrage, marquisette, and voile), 
46999, Amsterdam, Netherlands (p); 
curtain and shade manufacturing fabrics, 
47013, Rosario, Argentina (a and p); 
haberdashery, 46988, Chemnitz, 
many (a); haberdashery, 47006, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil (a); haberdaShery, 
47042, Salta, Argentina (p); haberdash- 
ery (shirts and pajamas), 47004, 


Bridgetown, Barbados (a); haberdashery | 


(ties, etc.), 46990, Hamburg, Germany 


(p); hosiery, golf, light weight, 47038, | 


Durban, South Africa (p); hosiery, 
rayon, 47060, Cairo, Egypt (a); hosiery 
(seconds), 47004, Bridgetown, Barbados 
(a); hosiery, silk, 47006, Rio de Janeiro, 


Ger- | 


organization meeting at Denver, Mr. Mc- 
Kelvie said. Ralph Clark, of Eaton, Colo., 


was elected president of the association. | 


The beet growing industry is one 
branch of agriculture which might be 


well expanded, Mr. McKelvie said, the, 


present 800,000 acres of sugar beets sup- 
plying only a small percentage of the 
Nation’s sugar needs. His address fol- 
lows in full text: 

Delegate representatives from 17 
States in which sugar beets are grown 
met in Dbenver last Saturday, Aug. 2, 
and organized the National Beet Grow- 
ers Association. As in other cases in 
which agricultural commodity coopera- 
tives have organized nationally, the meet- 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
Federal Farm Board. The new associa- 
‘tion will be incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware and meets the 


requirements of the Agricultural Mar-|j999 put 


keting Act as a bargaining association 
owned and controlled by growers. Di- 


|rectors from 16 districts were elected as 
* | follows: 


Officers and Directors 

Ralph Clark, A. L. Litel, J. H. 
| Rodiger, B. F. Falsegraf, and John Bur- 
ritt, all of Colorado; Charles Kearney 
and Frank Thomas from Nebraska; W. 
J. Nolton of Wyoming; Martin Martin- 
son of Washington; F. J. Cox of Mon- 
tana; Alma Lindhelm from Idaho; J. W. 
Gilman of Utah; J. D. McGrath of Cal- 
ifornia; C. R. Oviatt of Michigan; W. N. 
Woods representing Ohio and Indiana, J. 
W. Miller of Wisconsin, Sam Kennedy Jr., 
of fowa; T. E. Grable of Kansas; Louis 
Anderson of Minnesota and W. D. 
Bucholz of South Dakota. These di- 
rectors in turn elected the following offi- 
cers: Ralph Clark, Eaton, Colo., presi- 
dent; Frank Thomas, Mitchell, Nebr., 
first vice president; J. W. Miller, Somers, 
Wis., second vice president; J. D, Pan- 
cake, Greeley, Colo., secretary; J. H. 
Stockwell, Bayard, Nebr., treasurer. The 
executive committee is A. L. Litel, Ster- 
ling, Colo.; Charles Kearney, Morrill, 
Nebr.; W. J. Nolton, Torrington, Wyo.; 
Frank Thomas, Mitchell, Nebr., and the 
President Ralph Clark. Offices will be 
maintained at Greeley, Colo., and Scotts 
Bluff, Nebr. 

The public generally perhaps does not 
realize that the production of sugar beets 
in this country represent over 800,000 
acres of land used for that purpose 
and hundreds of thousands of people are 
engaged either in growing beets or pro- 
cessing them. The industry has had its 
ups and downs and substantial changes 
have taken place in the regions in which 
sugar beets were originally grown. For 
instance, in the last 20 years greatest 
progress has been made in the irrigated 
regions of Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and some other Western States. Beet 
sugar has grown in popularity among 
users, but the price at the present time 
is so ruinously low that the industry is 
suffering. 

Opportunity for Expansion 

In view of the fact that less than one- 
fifth of the sugar consumed in the United 
States is grown here, there is abundant 
opportunity for expanding production 
of sugar beets under proper marketing 
conditions without creating a surplus. In 
this respect sugar beets is one commodity 
the production of which may well be 
encouraged, 

The purpose of the new organization is 
to encourage better methods of produc- 
tion and distribution. It will work 
closely with the manufacturer to the 
end that both the producer and the 
processor shall receive a fair income 
from their efforts. The organization 
will work also with the producers of cane 
sugar so as to eliminate in as far as 
| possible the cross hauls and unnecessary 
transportation costs that represent no 


Brazil (a); hosiery, silk, women’s, 47007, | saving either to the producer or the 
| Vienna, Austria (a); leather, imitation, | consumer. 

|for shoe linings, 46992, Lausanne, Swit-| The older cooperatives that took mem- 
|zerland (a or p); linen, 47006, Rio de|bership in the National Beet Growers 
| Janeiro, Brazil (a); linings, shoe, 47026,| Association have made excellent progress 


| 1929, the statement says. 

The statement, prepared by Grace A. 
Witherow, of the Department’s division 
‘of statistical research, follows in full 
text: 

United States exports and imports 
showed a decline in the second quarter 
|of 1930 as compared with both the cor- 
responding quarter of 1929 and the first 
quarter of 1930, exports totaling $947,- 
000,000 and imports $843,000,000.  Al- 
though a considerable part of the de- 


crease, particularly in the case of imports, | 


was dua to lower prices, there were 
actual declines in the quantities of many 
jleading commodities as compared with 
the corresponding quarters of two or 
three immediately preceding years. The 
percentage decline in the value of exports 
\from the first to the second quarter of 
1930 was approximately the same as in 
taking into consideration 


changes in price levels it is apparent | less in value that in the same quarter of | commodities. 
that the decline in quantity which usually | 1929, it was the only export class show- 
occurs at this season of the year was | ing a larger value than in the first quar-| chases fell only 13 per cent and silk im- 
|lesg pronounced this year than a year | ter of 1930. An analysis of the major | ports declined 49 per cent in value and 
The excess of merchandise exports | commodities indicates that considerably 


ago. 
over imports amounted to $104,000,000, 
a much larger “favorable” trade balance 
than in the second quarter of 1929. Net 
imports of gold amounted to $103,000,- 
000 as compared with $77,000,000 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1929 and $119,- 
|000,000 in the first quarter of 1930. 
Exports, excluding reexports, totaled 
$929,000,000 in the second quarter of 
1930. Although the value was 


had fallen to the low level of that year. 
Average export prices are considerabiy 
lower than in 1922, as a matter of fact 
10 to 15 per cent lower. An adjustment 
for price fluctuations shows that the 


quantity of total exports in the second | 


quarter of 1930 was approximately 15 
per cent less than the average for the 
second quarters of 1927 to 1929, equally 
as large as in the corresponding quarter 
of either 1925 or 1926 and considerably 
greater than the average for the second 
quarters from 1922 to 1926. 

There has been a decided change since 
1922 in the character of the commodities 
constituting our export trade. Owing 
to an increase in total output of Euro- 


pean farms and to abundant shipping fa- | 


cilities which enables Europe to purchase 
foodstuffs in more distant markets, ex- 
ports of agricultural products are sub- 
stantially smaller. On the other hand, 
exports of semifinished and finished 
manufactures expanded enormously from 


1922 through the first quarter of 1929, | 


and although they declined somewhat in 
succeeding quarters their value in the 
second quarter of 1930 was about one-half 
greater than in the corresponding quarter 
of 1922. 

For thyee 
classes—crude 


of the great economic 
materials, crude food- 





the | 
smallest recorded for exports since the) 
‘third quarter of 1922, this does not mean | 
that the quantity of our export trade} 





tured tobacco decreased in value 12 per 
cent, 41 per cent, and 9 per cent, re- 
| spectively, while crude petroleum in- 
| creased 8 per cent. 

| Exports of crude foodstuffs amounted 
| to $35,000,000. The decrease in this class 
as compared with the second quarter of 
1929 was due mainly to smaller ship- 
ments of wheat, barley, corn, apples, and 
| oranges. 

| Manufactured foodstuffs, totaling $85,- 
400,000, showed a smaller percentage de- 
cline than crude foodstaffs as compared 
with a year ago but a greater decrease 
from the preceding quarter. The decline 
from the corresponding quarter of 1929 
was chiefly in exports of meat products, 
animal fats, oil cake and meal, and 
}canned and evaported fruits. 


Although the group of semimanufac- 
tures, amounting to $145,300,000, in the 
|hecond quarter of 1930 was 22 per cent 


|larger quantities of copper, lumber, 
|naval stores, and leather were exported 
in the second quarter of 1930 than in the 
first quarter, while heavy iron and steel 
| exports fell off sharply. Copper exports 
| (all forms) totaled 205,000,000 pounds in 
the second quarter as compared with 150,- 
000,000 pounds in the first quarter, 
while semifinished iron and steel-exports 
were 354,000 tons as compared with 435,- 
000 tons. (Steel mill products are classi- 
fied as finished manufactures.) 


Exports of finished manufactures 
,amounted to $532,600,000. Although the 
value of this class of articles was 18 per 
cent less than in the second quarter of 
1929 it showed a smaller decline than 
any of the other classes. Machinery, re- 
fined mineral oils and automotive prod- 
ucts are dominant in the group, consti- 
tuting, in theesecond quarter of 1930, 65 
‘per cent of the total. Exports of indus- 
trial machinery, amounting to $68,800,- 
000, and electrical apparatus, amounting 
to $30,500,000, showed increases over the 
second quarter of 1929 but exports of 
agricultural implements and machinery 
declined from $35,300,000 to $28,800,- 
000, causing the value of all machinery 
to decrease 4 per cent. Foreign sales of 
gasoline and lubricating oil increased 
considerably, but sales of kerosene 
showed a decline. 


Value of Automobile 
| Exports Declines 


The major decrease among the finished 
/manufactures occurred in the value of 
exports of automobiles (including parts 
}and accessories), which fell from $157,- 
' 800,000 in the second quarter of 1929 to 
| $85,400,000 in the second quarter of 1930, 
the latter figure being the smallest value 
for automobile exports in the second 





Science Shows Methods of Utilizing 
Dairy By-products Formerly Wasted 


larger proppr- 
j tion of the total in the second quarter of 
/1930 than in the corresponding quarter 
}of 1929. 

| Crude material imports: totaled $269,- 
| 500,000, in the second quarter of 1930. 
|This class includes a wide variety of 
commodities, the most important in 
Nterms of value being raw silk, crudé 


rubber, hides and skins, undressed furs, | 


| crude petroleum, oilseeds, raw cotton, 


unmanufactured tobacco and wool. De- 
| clines in the values of these commodities 
|ranging from 8 per cent for hides and 
|skins to 54 per cent in the case of wool 
as compared with the second quarter of 
| 1929, accounted for the major part of 
|the decrease of $140,000,000 for the 
|group. A lower price level caused the 
entire decline in the value of hides and 
|skins (the quantity imported increased 
20 per cent) and was an important fac- 
|tor in the reduction in value of other 
The value of rubber de- 


creased 41 per cent although our pur- 


38 per cent in quantity. 

| Imports of crude foodstuffs amounted 
| to $108,000,000. Coffee constitutes more 
| than one-half of our crude food imports, 
| and a decline in the average unit price 
of that commodity from 22 cents in the 


second quarter of 1929 to 14 cents in the | 


second quarter of 1930 resulted in a sub- 

| stantial reduction in the value of the 
|group. Our purchases of coffee. were 
| 12 per cent larger, but its value declined 
28 per cent to $55,600,000. Imports of 
cocoa were substantially smaller than 
a year before; the quantity fell 36 per 
j cent and the value 421% per cent. 


| Manufactured Foodstuffs 
Decline in Value 


Manufactured foodstuffs, amounting 
to $97,300,000, showed approximately the 
same relative decrease as crude food- 
| Stuffs, the value being 22 per cent less 
than in the second quarter of 1929. A 
major part of the decrease in this class 
resulted from a marked reduction in our 
purchases of sugar; they were 26 per 
cent smaller in quantity and 31 per cent 
less in value. «As compared ,with the 
first quarter of 1930, however, imports of 
sugar in the second quarter nearly 
doubled. Imports of meat products and 
edible vegetable oils also. showed de- 
;creases as compared with the second 
;quarter of 1929, but increases. over the 
|preceding quarter, 

Imports of semimanufactures totaled 
| $166,500,000, 32 peg cent less than in the 
corresponding quarter of 1930. There 
were smaller imports of copper, tin, wood 
pulp, lumber, diamonds, and fertilizers 
and the value of each of these commodi- 
ties showed greater percentage de- 
creases than the quantity. Copper im- 
ports, amounting to $28,500,000, fell 16 
per cent in quantity and 31 per cent in 
value from a year ago. Tin imports 
showed a quantity decline of 4 per cent 
land a 31 per cent decrease in value. The 
{quantity and value of total expressed’ 
vegetable oils fell 28 per cent and 38. per 
cent, respectively, and those of wood 
pulp declined 19 per cent and 20% per 
cent, respectively. 

Total imports of finished manufactures 
amounted to $201,000,000—a decline of 


Chief of Bureau of Dairy Industry Describes Progress 182 per cent. A large majority of the 
Already Achieved in Development of New Uses 


Wooster, Ohio, Aug. 9.—Progress in 
the dairy industry depends to a large ex- 
tent on application of scientific methods, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try of the Department of Agriculture, 
O. E. Reed, stated Aug. 8 in an ad- 
dress here. 

Development of new uses for dairy | 
products and new forms of preparing) 
these products were described by Mr.| 
Reed. By-products which are largely} 
wasted may be made useful, he said. An| 
authorized summary of his address fol- | 
lows in full text: 


_ways of utilizing profitably skim milk, 
| buttermilk, and whey, the by-products of 
| butter and cheese, Mr. Reed said. He 
| cited figures to show that vast and in- 
creasing quantities of these materials 
formerly wasted are now being utilized 
commercially. 

“In 1918 the production of condensed 
skim milk, used principally in baking, 
ice Cream, and confectionery, was 54,- 
000,000 pounds. The production increased 
by leaps and bounds until in 1926 it was 
148,000,000 pounds, In 1918 the produc- 
tion of condensed buttermilk, used prin- 


jcommodities comprising this group 
|showed smaller imports in the second 
quarter of 1930 than in the second quar- 
ter of 1929. The value of burlaps and 


wool manufactures declined more than | 
,40 per cent and cotton manufactures fell | 


27 per cent. There was, however, an in- 


crease in imports of refined mineral oils, | 


jas much as 39 per cent in quantity and 
21 per cent in value ‘(crude petroleum 
imports showed a decline). 


| has been flowing to market at about the 

same rate as it was marketed last year. 
{The fact that this year’s harvest is in 
| general about one week earlier than that 
of last year has caused elevators at cer- 
tain terminal markets to fill earlier and 
has, in some instances, led to the con- 
clusion that handling and storage facili- 
| ties will be taxed more severely this 
year than they were last. The rate of 
movement of wheat into terminal mar- 
kets is only one of four important fac- 
tors to be considered when attempting 
to measure the adequacy of handling and 
storage facilities for this year’s crop. 
The vther factors are: The size of the 
crop to be marketed, the capacity avail- 
able for storing the crop, and the rate of 
movement out of storage, that is exports 
and shipments to mills for domestic con- 
sumption. 

This year’s hard red Winter wheat 
| crop has been estimated to be about the 
| same as the 344,000,000 bushels harvested 
last year, but distribution of the crop 1s 

somewhat different. ‘Texas and Okla- 
homa have much smaller crops, while 
Kansas and Nebraska have larger crops 
this year, Storage capacity at terminal 
elevators and mills has increased by 
about 40,000,000 bushels since last years 
| harvest. The fact that stocks of all grain 
in stgre at principal markets at the be- 
ginning of this year’s harvest were 26,- 
000,000 bushels larger than on the cor- 
responding date last year offsets by that 
| amount the increased construction of ter- 
| minal elevator space. It is probably fair 
to assume that wheat will move out of 
elevator storage to mills at about the 
same rate as last year. The movement 
|into export trade has been heavier dur- 
| ing the early part of the harvest than it 
|was for the corresponding period last 
|year. Exports are likely to continue 
larger throughout the harvest period be- 
cause of smaller stocks of wheat in 
| Argentina, a smaller European crop, and 
a wider spread between Liverpool and 
United States markets prices. 

Texas and Oklahoma Crops 

The peak movement of the Texas and 
Oklahoma crops has passed without con- 
gestion at Galveston because of the 

small crop, and because the mills in Texas 
bought much more heavily during the 
early harvest season than they did last 
| year. This heavy mill buying was due 
to the excellent quality of the wheat and 
relatively low prices, and it left a rela- 
tively small part of the crop to be 
shipped to Galveston for export. 

Kansas City is now in a more critical 
position. The Kansas and Nebraska 
crops are larger than last year and stor- 
age space at Kansas City has not been 
increased as much as at some of the 
other terminal markets. However should 
heavier exports continue, this would per- 
mit a larger movement out of Kansas 
City. It is reported that farmers are 
holding more wheat than last vear and 
the low price of wheat together with the 
prospects for a short corn crop probably 
will result in an unusually large amount 
of wheat being fed to stock. 









Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
| agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 





| 


| 





Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many mstances. 


Hearings on Cottonseed 


Are Ended in Alabama 


Hearings into the cottonseed industry 


| 
| 
} 


The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-32278. (S) Leases—Assignment. Where 


/have been concluded at Montgomery, |the Government has entered into valid and 


| Tuttlingen, Germany (p); mattress ma- 
terial, 47013, Rosario, Argentina (a and 
|p); millinery goods (nets, willows, silk 
| knit tams, and felt or straw novelty 
| hoods), 46956, Toronto, Canada (a); oil- 
clotr, double coated, 47041, Batavia, 
|\Java (a); oilcloth, especially drills 
| glazed and extra glazed, and*moleskin, 
| 47005, Antwerp, Belgium (p); oiled cloth, 
|and diagonal oiled bands, 47009, Vienna, 
| Austria (a); oiled cloth and tape, 47001, 
Milan, Italy (p); patterns, paper, sof 
| women’s wearing apparel, 47000, Mexico 
| City, Mexico (p); rags, all kinds, 47003, 
Altona, Germany (p); silk thread, 47006, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (a); tents, camp- 
| ing, 47043, Amsterdam, Netherlands (p); 
|}underwear, men’s, 47044, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (p); wearing apparel 
(ready-made suits), men’s, 47042, Salta, 
Argentina (p). 


|and there is every reason to believe that 
| the recognition of this commodity by the 
| Federal Farm Board will be fruitful in 
|carrying out the purposes of the Agri- 
| culture] Marketing Act. 


| Information on South Africa 


The South African Government has 
a trade and travel bureau in New York 
to assist American importers and trav- 
jelers interested in South Africa. The 
trade promotion bureau of the Ameri- 
|can-South African Line, Inc., New York, 
‘through cooperation with these two 
|agencies and its personal knowledge of 
{South African conditions and business 
houses, is prepared to assist those desir- 
ous of entering that market or of travel- 
ing in that country. (United States 
Shipping Board.) 


“Science will show us a new and bet- 
ter methods,” said Mr. Reed. 
food commodity is so closely related as 
milk to health and general welfare. 
There is need for more research work, 
not'merely to promote the dairy indus- 
try, but to protect and promote public 
health. : 

“Much scientific research and experi- 
mental work in dailying is under way at 


| 


the State colleges of agriculture and ex-| 


periment stations, in sommercial labora- 


tories, and in the United States Bureau | 


of Dairy Industry. This Bureau, which 
is principally a research organization, co- 
operates with other agencies in dairy re- 
search, and strives constantly to increase 
these cooperative relations.” 


In recent years research laboratories 


jhave made great progress in finding 


“No other | 


cipally in feeding livestock, was 12,000,- 
000 pounds; in 1926 it was 86,000,000 
pounds, more than seven times as great. 
In 1918 the production of skim-milk pow- 
der, used in baking, ice cream, sausage 
making, and calf feeding, was 26,000,000 
pounds; in 1929 the production was 147,- 
008,000 pounds. In 1918 the production 
of casein, used chiefly in coating print- 
ing papers, was about 11,000,000 pounds; 
in 1926 it was nearly 17,000,000 pounds. 
In 1918 the production of crude milk 
sugar was about 3,300,000 pounds; in 
1926 it was nearly 4,500,000 pounds. 

“In the dairy industry as in other in- 
dustries,” Mr. Reed said, “it may happen 
that by-products largely wasted or 
poorly utilized today will become main 
products tomorrow. Our dairy industry 
is striving to discover and make the most 
of its opportunities.” 


Ala., it was announced Aug. 9 by the 
Federal Trade Commission, and will be 
resumed in September. The Commission’s 
calendar for the week of Aug. 11 foi- 
lows: 

| Trade Practice Conference: Woven 
jbody baby carriage manufacturers, 
Thursday, Aug. 14, Boston, 10 a. m., day- 
light saving time, Parker House. Com- 
|missioner Edgar A. McCulloch will pre- 
| side. 

Trial Examiner’s Hearings: Cliquot 
Club Company, of Millis, Mass., Aug. 11, 
12 and 13, New York, 45 Broadway, al- 
\leged misrepresentation in sale of a bev- 
jerage. Docket 1819. 
| ©. Nestle Company and others, of New 
York, Aug. 14, New York, 45 Broadway, 
alleged misrepresentation in sale of 
‘beauty parlor devices. Docket 1833. 


| binding leases for rights-of-way for sewer 
lines, in cannot relieve itself from liability 
jfor rent to such lessors by an attempted 
assignment of rights thereunder t> = ‘hird 
party without the consent of the origina: 


|lessors. (Aug. 6, 1930,) 
A-32343. (S) Transportation—Household 
effects—Army officer — Excess —- Shipment 


|from thrée places. Where an officer of the 
| Army shipped his household effects on per- 
manent change of station in three lots, the 
| first shipment from the old to the new sta- 
|tion, and two subsequent shipments from 
places of storage to the new station, in- 
volving no greater rate than from the old 
to the new station, the cost of transporta- 
ltion of the excess weight contained in the 
third shipment is for collection from the 
|officer at the rate actually paid thereon 
| by the Government, and the excess may not 
|be prorated on the basis of the ratio the 
excess weight bore to the total weight 
shipped from storage. (Aug. 6, 1930.) 
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CURRENT LAW Default In Payments for Land Defect in Title 
| OE ee ‘ Adjudged to Justify Forfeiture Bars Completion 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 
Of Sale Contrac 
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Decision Limits Government’s Right 
| 
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1828) 


To Evidence Seized After an Arrest 





, alent Seller Held Not to Be Barred by Having Accepted Overdue 


Aliens—Admission—Nonquota immigranf—Seaman’s leave to land as lawful Payments in View of Fact That Sufficient Notice 
admission— L | 


Only Documents Relating to Particular Ship- 





a“ 
| 





ment Alleged as Illegal Are Considered 


Subject to 


New York, N. Y. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Vv 


LouIs POLLER aiallis 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from order of District Court for 
the Southern District. of New York 
directing the district attorney to re- 
turn certain documents seized by cus- 
toms officers upon an arrest, and by 


Retention 


still have been no more than an inno-| 
cent tool of the real principals. How- 
ever, while suspicion is not enough, rea- 
sonable grounds of beKef fade into it im- 
perceptibly; and it appears to us that the 
agents here were on the right side. The 
substitution of chocolates must be made 
in New York or Philadelphia before the 
case was opened. The principals had 
seleated Poller before the goods 


| the meaning o 


i who was allowed to land as a discharged seaman in order to reship 
duck at aaiter vessel bound to a foreign port and who broke his leave by 
failure to reship on board of other vessel, was not lawfully admitted” within 

K section of the Immigration Act providing Had 7 return of _ 

j jiously lawfully admitted, from! a temporary visit abroad as a nonquota 

inuplgramt, since deave to land entitles a seaman to remain only a short indef- 

inite time within which he must find a new berth, whereas admission is an act 

of the authorities accepting the alien as an inhabitant whose stay may be per- 
manent unless something unforeseen happens. 

Georgas, U, &. ex rel., v. Day, Commissioner of Immigration, etc.; C. C. A. 2. 





Bankruptey—Preferences—Pay ments due by owner to laborers and materialmen 
under contract with building contractor—Liens— 


THE ATCHISON SAVINGS BANK 


v. 
RALPH W. RICHARDS ET AL. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29268. 
Appeal from Atchison District Court. 
RALPH U. Prouts for the appellants; 
Huco Or.opp for the appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
July 5, 19380. 


Was Given to Purchaser 





State of Kansas: Topeka. 
the contract, waiver of default in pay- | 


ment as to one or more installments does 
not operate as a waiver of the right to 
insist on payment of subsequent install- 
ments as provided in the contract or | 
prevent the vendor from rescinding or | 
declaring a forfeiture for failure to do | 
so.” (39 Cye. 1395.) 

“The vendor of land sold under con- 
tract giving the vendor option to forfeit 


‘Vendor Denied Performance 


Since Evidence Failed to 
Show Marketable Title in 
Property Transferred 


State of New Mexico: 
Sante Fe. 


RutH C. ZIMMERMAN 


Ve 
W. T. WILKSON. 





p ae . : New Mexico Supreme Courts 
: ae j rialmen for labor | HutTcHISsoN, J.—This is an action to|for failure to make payments promptly, | “ 
: : rived: : made by a railroad company to laborers and mate ( : ’ : u No. 3431. 
pee ioe ncy | for the ap- out the “Ss tee ee : re £5 ws cane Gesuiaiied to building contractor under a contract between the rail- forfeit apd cancel an option sale con-|Wwho waives defaults and accepts overdue Appeal from the District Court of Ber- 


pellant; Horace G. Marks for the ap- 
pellee. ; 
Opinion of the Court | 
L. Hann, Circuit Judge.—Poller was | 
a bonded truckman, doing business in| 
the City of New York, under a license of 
the Treasury, which allowed him to take 
imported goods from the local customs} 
authorities. These had suspected that 
Swiss-waich movements were being im-! 
ported in frawd of the customs, mani- 
fested as chocolate sweets, and that a 
case of this sort had been shipped, 
marked, “L. A. B. No. 2,’’ which would 
be so manifested. They also learned 


|the consignor must ha 


been obviously a concert between them 
even before the case had been shipped; 
S ve been advised so} 

to consign them. 
This showed more than the casual se-| 
lection of a truckman.?It was still pos-| 
sible, of course, that Poller might be 
inndcent, but even without more we 
should think it unlikely. However, the 
other evidence turns the scale, if there 
be any doubt. He had learned of the 
discovery of the fraud in some undis-| 
closed way, and thereupon he avoided 
any further connection with the case. 


Question Raised as 





| ability benefits ; : 
| S total disability will be permanent and continue for life, 


contractor, giving the railroad the right to protect itself against 
Twchanica” Hess by withholding a portion of the amount due the-contractor for 
payment of claims for labor and material, were preferences where made during 
insolvency of contractor and within four months prior to bankruptcy, since such 
contract did not create a lien either legal or equitable in favor of the laborers 
and materialmen within the meaning of section 67 (d) of the Bankruptcy Act, 
making the act inapplicable to liens to the extent of the present consideration. 
Ehrlich, Trustee, etc. v. Johnson Service Co.; Same v. Nightingale & Childs 
Co.; Same v. Fletcher; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., July 8, 1930. 





Insurance—Liability of insurer—Permanent total disability—Effect of recovery 
from injuries— P ; 
Where an insurance policy, providing for the payment of permanent total dis- 
stipulated that “pending due proof of a claim * * * that an exist- 
when it shall appear 


| 


tract arid restore possession to the as- 


signee of the vendor for failure ‘of de- 
|fendants to continue to make prompt 


payments as required by the terms of 
the contract. 

The answer, in addition to a general 
denial, pleaded waiver of right to for- 


reasonable notice of intention to forfeit, 
protection against forfeiture on account 
of having made lasting and valuable im- 
provements, that forfeiture under the 
contract is grossly inequitable, and that 
any remedy plaintiff may have is in the 
nature of a foreclosure proceeding and 


| defendants are entitled to 18 months’ 


teit under the contract, failure to give | 


payments may not afterwards exercise ; 
his privileges without notifying the ven- | 
dee of fftention to forfeit and allowing | 
reasonable time for performance.” | 
(Luther v. Hekking, 110 Kan. 478, syl., | 
}204 Pac. 523.) | 

In the opinion its was said: » | 
“FPhis acceptance did not, ipso facto, | 
| effect permanent waiver of the forfeiture | 
| privilege, but it placed the parties in| 
| such a situation that forfeiture could not 
be declared without previous notice that 
the privilege would be insisted on. What | 
|the vendors should have dong on May 12 | 
was to serve on the vendees notice that 
|unless defaults were made good within a | 
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Opinion of the Court 
July 28, 1930. 

PARKER, J.—Ruth C. Zimmerman, ap- 
pellee, agreed to sell to -W. T. Wilkson, 
appellant lots 1 and 2, in block 1, of the 
Cannon addition to the City of Albu- 
querque, and entered into a written con- 
tract, dated Apr. 14, 1925, containing 
the terms of said sale, a copy of which 
is attached to the complaint. The con- 
tract contains a covenant that upon the 
completion of the payment of the pur- 


> 


: it” : x ; i ity of redemption. stated r nable ti th contract | chas . 2 
that Poller had filed an “in transit” per- di . the insured has been wholly disabled * * * fora period of not ss than three | ¢qu ‘ agp, | State reasona ime the contract’ chase price the vendor will execute and 
mit for this case, which would allow it To Validity of Seizure Tee months, the company will grant the aforesaid benefits from the com- | — ed bee ar a | would be declared forfeited.” (page 479.) | deliver to the purchaser a good and suf- 
to be taken and carried in bond to Phil-| _The mere fact that he was informed | out a jury and judg ‘ 


adelphia, where it would first be exam- 
ined. The ship’s manifest showed that 
the case was consigned to Poller; the 
permit, that he had entered it and*that 
jt would be taken by his truck. Upon} 
its arrival they opened the case, foufd 
that it contained watch movements, and 
closed it again. It remained two days on 


of the discovery was in itself an impor- | 
tant circumstance. Thig knowledge could | 
not have been shared by many people; it, 
would obviously have been kept as close} 
as possible. Perhaps his informant, who 
must have been in privity with the prin- 
cipals, merely meant to prévent the case 
from coming to the possession of the | 





of such disability and during its continuance,” the insured, on filing 
Sisie for permanent total disability, believing in good faith that he had been 
totally and permanently disabled as the result of a fractured skull and other in- 
juries, was entitled to benefits from the commencement of disability for the 
period thereof, although the disability ceased to be total 11 months after the 
injury, and the insured had recovered from his injury at the time of the trial, 
two years after the accident. 
Byerly v. The Travelers Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22746, July 31, 1930. 





in favor of plaintiff, from which de- 


\fendants appeal. 


Contract Contained 


| Forfeiture Provision 


The option contract was made Feb. 1, 
1921, between defendants and one Fil- 


| Appellants claim that the pretended 
|notice of forfeiture that was given to | 
defendants was more nearly a cancella- | 
tion of contract, and not in fact a notice 
at all, because it demanded payment | 
within 10 days of the entire balance of | 
| the purchase price with interest, whereas 
}it should have required .only the pay- 
ment of the installments in default, or 


ficient warranty deed for the above de- 
scribed real estate and an abstract of 
title, “showing said real estate to be of” 
a good and merchantable title.” 

Appellee alleged in her complaint that 
she was possessed of a good and mer- 
chantable title to said real estate an 
had tendered to appellant a warranty 


the wharf, no one coming to get it,| Philadelphia consignee, but. he probably | ee oi a ps gg ol ee most the necessary amount to reduce oo or oe See : 
Dough a of Poller’s truckmen had| meant also to warn Poller. In any event, | Health—State Board—Plumbing regulations—Effect in cities having water and benny ane ean ot the lot, with |'ne. ees to $1,200, and the | and to said real estate, but that appellant 
originally called for it before it was un-|@ bonded truckman, whose reputation | | plaintiff should have offered to take a 


laden. 
Three Questions 
Involved in Appeal 


A customs agent then went to Poller’s 
place of business, a small shanty a few 
feet square, and asked him why he had 
not called for the case. Poller said that 
he had had a “tip” not to go near it. 
Two more agents then entered, to whom 
Poller refused to say any more, upon 
which he was placed under arrest. The 
agents then searched the shanty and 
seized the documents here in question. 
These consisted of a carrier’s customs 
manifest for the case, to be shipped by f 
Poller to Philadelphia, a letter of his to 
the delivery clerk of the steamer asking 
delivery to his truckman, an “in transit” 
entry made by him for the case in bond, 
a notification by the French Line to him 
that the case was manifested to him, a 
bill of lading from him as agent for one 
Bieshuns to a Philadelphia forwarding 
company, a letter from Bieshuns notify- 
ing him that the case would arrive, an 
invoice of the case to him from the 
French consignor, and a statement of the | 
charges of the customs broker. 

Some invoices and “in transit” entries 
in‘Poller’s name for earlier cases of 
chocolates were also seized, and a time 
book, a memorandum book, a cheque 
book, a note book bearing another name 
and some indifferent correspondence. 
Poller was arraigned before a commis- 
sioner and held to bail. The papers hav- 
ing come into the possession of the dis- 
trict attorney, he obtained an order to 
show cause why they should not be re- 
turned, and before the case was finally 
submitted, he was indicted. 


The district judge held that the arrest 
was lawful, but that the papers should 
be returned, on the ground that our de- 
cision in U. S. v. Kirschenblatt, 16 Fed. 
(2) 202, was controlling, and had not 
been overruled by Marron v. U. S., 275 
U.S. 192. The United States appealed, 
and the questions involved are three: 
Whether the order was  appealable; 
whether the arrest was lawful; whether 
the papers could be seized, and, if so, 
how many of them. 


Court Asserts Right 
To Jurisdiction 


If this proceeding had been concluded ' 
before indictment found, the order would 
certainly have been appealable, Perlman 


was at stake, finding himself the inno- | 
cent tool of such a conspiracy, would 
have been likely to do something to clear 
himself. His attempt merély to be quit | 
of the fraudulent goods, with which he | 
had been so nearly connected, was some | 
evidence of his complicity. On the whole | 
we think there was ground to attribute 
t® him some conscious part in\the fraud. | 

When a man is arrested, the extent to | 
which the premises under his direct con- 
trol may be searched has proved a trou- 
blesome question. We tried in Kirchen- | 
blatt’s case to set limits upon it nar- 
rower than those recognized in the broad 
statements of the text-books (Wharton, 
Criminal Procedtire, section 97; Bishop, 
Criminal Procedure, section 211), and in 
some of the decided cases. This we did, 
following as best we could ‘the doctrine 
as we understood it of the supreme court, | 
and because it seemed unreasonable to 
suppose that an arrest should give wider 
latitude of search than a search warrant 
itself. We were not in accord with at| 
least the language ®f a number of the 
cases in other circuits, which followed 
the usual form of statement that the 
search might include any evidence of the 
crime (Browne v. U. S., 290 Fed. Rep. 
870, (C. ¢. A. 6); Sayers v. U. S., 2 
Fed. (2) 146, (C. C. A.9); Marron v. U. 
S., 8 Fed. (2) 251, (C. @ A, 9); 18 Fed. 
(2) 218; Furlong v. U.S, 10 Fed. (2) 
492, (C. C, A. 8); Maynard v. U. S., 
23 Fed. (2) 141, (C. A. D. C.); Estabrook 
v. U. S., 28 Fed. (2) 150, (C.’C. A. 8).) 
One of these, Marron v. U. §., went to the 
supreme court and was affirmed, (275 U. 
S. 192), in which the seizure of a number 
of documents was sustained, which cer- 
tainly went beyond anything which we 
had recognized as permissible. In U. 
S. v. Gowen, 40 Fed. (2) 593, we had 
occasion to reconsider Kirchenblatt’s case, 
and there we held that it must, be deemed 
overruled, Although U, §, y. Gowen is 
now before the supreme court on certior- | 
ari, we must adhere to it until otherwise 
advised, and indeed nothing has occurred 
to change our views as to the scope of 
the supreme court’s decision. 


Right to Retain More 
Im portant Papers Upheld 


We think therefore that the more im- 
portant documents seized by the agents 
were within their powers, Certainly this 
is true of all those which were prepared, 
sent to, or received by, Poller in connec- 
tion with this very dase, “L. A. B. No. 





sewerage system— ‘ 

o- sahane of Maine making local boards of health and local health officers 
subordinate to the State Department of Health and authorizing the State De- 
artment to adopt health regulations, did not annul the authority under a prior 
Rtatute of cities and towns having water and sewerage systems to adopt plumb- 
ing ordinances and the regulation of the State Department requiring use of 
extra heavy pipe for sewerage was of no force and effect in such a city. 


State of Maine v. Prescott; Maine Sup. Ct., No. 1447. % 





Telephones—Regulation—Power of State Public Utilities Commission—Physical 
connection of lines of different companies— 
The Maine Public Utilities Commission may require reasonable connection of 
ublic utility telephone lines so long as there is no interference with individual 
ainership and use, save to complement service by the transmission of messages 
‘from other lines. 
Gilman et al. v. Somerset Fabmers Cooperative Telephone Co. et al.; Maine 
Sup. Ct., No. 1280. 
. hy 
—-Regulation—Order of Public Utilities Commission—Physical con- 
seth of Sma a two companies—Taking of property without compensation— 
An order of the Maine Public Utilities Commission for physical connection of 
lines of two telephone companies was void in so far as it required that a mes- 
sage originating on the lines of one company within territory served by both, 
designed for the lines of the other company, be transferred to the other company 
at the nearest point of connection, since the effect would be the taking of prop- 
erty of the first company without compensation, in violation of the Constitution. 
Gilman et al. v. Somerset Farmers Cooperative Telenhone Co. et al.; Maine 
Sup. Ct. No. 1230. 








Telephones—Regulation—Test as to whether telephone company is a_ public 
utility— ‘ p ; 
The test as to whether a telephone company is a public utility is whetheg it 
has a right to transmit, and is ready to transmit, conversations and messages, 
not necessarily for the benefit of the whole public, or even a large part thereof, 
but to all persons similarly situated, without partiality or unreasonable discrim- 
ination, in equality of right, to thé extent that capacity may admit of use for 
compensation. a 
Gilman et al. v. Somerset Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co. et al.; Maine 


Sup. Ct.. No. 1230. 





| 
| 
| 


Télephones—Regwtation—Telephone corporation required to furnish service to | 


stockholders as public utility—Operation of pay-stations— 

A telephone corporation which was organized to furnish telephone service at 
cost to stockholders in farming districts, and which operated 11 exchanges in an 

ea comprising 23 towns and plantations, with 925 telephones in use and 1,000 
sie of wire, was a public utility within the jurisdiction of the Maine Public 
Utilities Commission, where, in addition to furnishing service to stockholders, it 
operated pay-stations open to the general public on a general schedule of rates 
filed with the Public Utilities Commission, earning one-eighth of its gross an- 
nual receipts. 

Gilman et al. v. Somerset 
Sup. Ct., No. 1230. = 


Farmers Cooperative Telephone Co. et al.; Maine 





‘ of opinions preblished in full text in this issue appedrs under the 
heading of “index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 
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dwelling thereon, and were given the op- 
tion of purchasing the property for $3,- 
000, of which $150 was paid in cash, and 
the balance and interest thereon at 6 per 
cent per annum was to be paid in in- 
stallments of $25 and interest on delin- 
quency on the first of every month. They 
were also to pay the taxes and insurance 


land to keep the improvements in repair. | 


Time was made the essence of the con- 


itract, and second parties were under no 
jlegal obligation to pay anythihg; it was 


absolutely at their option; but if any of 
such payments, interest, taxes or insur- 
ance was not paid promptly when due 
then all of the deferred payments and 
interest should at once become due and 
payable, and if not paid immediately on 
demand, then parties of+ second part 
agreed without further notice of any kind 


|to surrender: possession and make no 


claim for return of payments or for 
improvements made by them on the 
property. 

Defendants made payments more or 


|less promptly until January, 1927, and 


have made none since. At the time this 
action was commenced they had paid, ex- 


i\clusive of taxes and insurance, the total 


sum of about $1,900, and there remained 
due on the purchase price, including in- 
terest, approximately $1,900. Taxes for 


|one and a half years and monthly install- 
ments for about 16 months had not been 


paid, but defendant had built a double 
garage on the lot, costing about $600, 
and had made other valuable improve- 
ments. Notice of intention to forfeit 
the contract unless the entire sum of 
$1,900 was paid in 10 days was served on 
May 51928, and this action was brought 
after the expiration of the 10-day period. 

On Mar. 19, 1928, the vendor in the 


\contract conveyed the lot in question and 
assigned the option contract to the plain- 


tiff savings bank, which bank already 


but this latter fact we may disregard 
for the present. 


Acceptance of Overdue 

Payments Urged as Bar 
Appellants insist that the doctrine of 

waiver prevents the appellee from exer- 


had such right, for by accepting monthly 
installments when long past due it 
waived its right to demand a forfeiture 


}on account of delinquency, citing as au- 


t 


had taken an assignment of the contract | 
by the defendants as security for a loan,| 


cising its right of forfeiture, if it ever | 


|note for that amount secured by mort- 
| gage on the property as provided by the 
contract. 

A reference to the contract shows that 
jall of the deferred payments were to 
|become due and payable when default 
| was made in any of the payments at the | 
| time specified, and that time was of the 
essence of the contract. Had no such 
|provisions been agreed to by the appel- 
\lants the argument would have been | 
|sound. But when they agreed that the | 
whole sum should Become due upon such | 
delinquency they cannot now complain | 
of losing some of the privileges of the | 
contract which they could have retained | 
|if the default had not occurred. 

The contract further provided that.no 
notice of forfeiture would be required, 
;but a 10 days’ notice wag served. It is 
further urged that 10 days was not a 
}reasonable time. The case of Luther 
|v. Hekking, supra, is cited in supfort of 
this contention. In that cast the notice 
given allowed no time whatever for com- | 
pliance. It simply declared the inten- | 
|tion of the vendor, and the court held.a 
notice should have been served giving a 
reasonable time to make good the pay- | 
ments due. 

These defendants had remained in pos- | 
|Session of the dwelling and had paid | 
jneither installments, interest nor taxes 
|for 16 months, and certainly had no rea- | 
son to think such a situation could con- | 
tinue indefinitely, and would naturally | 
be looking for an ultimatum at any time. | 
|In the case of Drollinger v. Carson, 97 | 
| Kan. 502, 155 Pac. 923, quite similar to | 
this case and cited by both parties, the | 
| notice given allowed the defendants nine 
|days to make the payments then in de- | 
|fault. Ejectment was brought and the | 
|notice was held to be sufficient. In the | 
case of Heard v. Gephart, 118 Kan. 82, 
| 233 Pac. 1044, cited by both parties, a 
|10 days’ notice was given, and it was 
held to be sufficient. 


No Inequitable Situation 
Created by Improvements | 


The appellants claim the benefit of the 
equity of redemptiow as in a mortgage- | 
|foreclosure proceeding, but it has fre- 
quently been held in this court that cases 
lof this kind are not foreclosure pro- | 
ceedings, and the statutes relating to | 
| foreclosure sale and redemption have no | 
bearing on the transaction. 

“Where a contract is executed for the 
sale of real property upon terms of a 








had wholly failed, refused and neglected 
to carry out the terms of said contract 
on his part to be performed, to appellee’s 
damage, etc. Appellee prayed judgment 
for said damages and costs of suit. 
Alleged Defects Described 


Appellant answered admitting that ap- 
pellee was possessed of a good and mer- 
chantable title to said real estate but 
for the following defects: 

Phat said abstract of title and the 
records of Bernalillo County, New Mex- 
ico, show @hat on Sept. 22, 1923, one J. 
P. Gonzales executed a deed of trust in 
the sum of $2,812, purporting to convey 
said real estate, which has never been 
released of record; A 

That said abstract shows two judg- 
ments against said J. P. Gonzales for the 


| sums of $120.38 and $164.09 respectively; 


That for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 
said Gonzales made out a tax assess- 
ment and returned the said real estate 
for taxation in his own name and paid 
the taxes for the years 1923 and 1924. 
Appellant expressly admitted that 
neither said abstract nor the records of 
Bernalillo County shows any conveyance 
of any nature whatsoever of the said real 
estate to the said Gonzales, and that they 
show a perfect fee simple title in the 
said appellee up to and including the 


| year 1922. He further alleged that he is 


ready, able and willing to complete the 
performance of said contract whenever 
appellee will cure-the defects in the title 
hereinbefore mentioned. He prayed judg- 
ment that appellee take nothing in said 
action and for costs. 

The district court adopted the allega- 
tions of the pleadings as findings of 
fact and concluded as a matter of law 
that the answer of appellant failed to 
state a defense to appellee’s complaint 


|and sustained the motion of appellee for 


judgment on the pleadings and denied 


| the motion of appellant for judgment on 
| the pleadings, anc by agreement of the 


parties found the additional fact that at 
all times since Apr. 14, 1925, appellant 
has heen in posse sion of said premises. 

The court thereupon rendered judg- 
ment for appellee for $1 damages and the 4 
amount remaining due under said con- 
tract and costs. Appellant has appealed 
to this court. 

It is apparent that the sole question 
presented is whether the title of appel- 
lee which she tendered to appellant was 
a good and merchantable title. If it was, 
the judgment below was correct. If it 


x | | - ras . ‘. . 

v. U. S., 247 U.S. 7, Burdeau v. McDow-|2.” Yetywe do not understand Marron’s d S |thority the cases of National Land Co,|Trelatively small down payment. by the | oo Se Dee is erroneous and 
ell, 256 U. S. 465. The point here taken| case to ko so far as to include all evi- Index an ummar y v. Perry, 23 Kan. 140, and Avery v. | parcanee who. also agreed to pay! It is to be noted that appellant stands 
is that, Poller was indicted before fnal dence whieh may “prove incriminatory bs Lfailrond (Co. 78) Kan, 863, 86 Pae. G08.) monthly installments of principal and /ready. to complete the purchase ofthe 
submission of the proceeding; that im-| upon the trial. Justic inl er me ih sec © ese | 4 ; ces on the Jand by paying~the balance of the pur- 
mediately upon indictment found, it| did not intend all such ae seid thee Federal and State Court Decisions jcases which is lacking in the case at | Property and to keep the premises in- | chase price still due. But the records 
became a part of the prosecution, Or,| the search was justified because the doc- | } bar, viz., the tender either before action 


if that be not true, then in any event 
that Poller was ‘arraigned before a com- 
missioner and held to bail before the 
proceeding was even started. As to the 
second objection, it is enough to say 
that the proceedings before the commis- 
sioner were in no event part of the pros- 
ecution, nor indeed was the commissioner 
a court at all, (Todd v. U. S., 158 U. S. 
278; Kirvin v. U. S., 5 Fed. (2) 282 
(C. C. A. 3)). 

In Perlman v. U. $., for example, the 
métion was madé after arrest. Con- 
ceivably it might be held that the pro- 
ceeding became merged in the indictment, 
but the result would be to make the 
appealability of the order depend upon 
the diligence of the prosecution of the 


1 


uments were “used to commit the of- | 
fense” or to “carry it on” (page 199). 
We understand this to mean that only 
what is being so use@,,is within the pow- 
ers of the officers. Some of the papers 
in. Marron’s case were indeed bills for 
past gas, electric light, water and tele- 
phone services, but these were neverthe- 
less thought to be instruments for con- 
tinuing the unlawful business there at 
bar, and this was enough. 

_It is true that Justice Butler twice 
cited Kirschenblatt’s case with approval, 
but by thus we understand no more than 
that he meant to lay down a narrower 
rule than that which had been broadly 
stated in the books, not that he accepted 
the limits which we there imposed. We 





Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


i Violations of customs laws—Arrest of bonded truckman in 

Come e veh fraudulent importation—Seizure of documents—Appealability 
order directing return— . 

roe officers, on arrest of a bonded. truckman in connection with the im- 
portation of Swiss watch movements manifested as chocolates, had the right to 
seize only Such documents as related to the particular shipment; oréer direct- 
ing district attorney to return documents was appealable; arrest of eaees 
without warrant was legal.—uU. S. v. Poller. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily 


1828, Aug. 11, 1930. 











Vendor and purchaser—Performance of contract—Forfeiture for default in pay- 
ments—Inequitable forfeiture— 


or in court of the full amount of install- 


ments or delinquent payments due. The 


|most that a mere indulgence in accept- 


ing past-due payments can accomplish 
is to require the giving of a notice of 
intention to adhere strictly to the re- 
quirements of the-contract in the future 
or intention to forfeit it. The élement 
of estoppel also must enter into the 
case, 4 

“The granting of an extension giving 
a purchaser the opportunity to pay the 
balance due on the land on a future 
specified date cannot be regarded as a 
waiver of the right to insist on a for- 
feiture stipulation if payment is not 
made at that time. It is a general rule 
that no mere indulgences or silent ac- 


psured against fire and tornado . and 
| where the parties also agreed that if the | 
purchaser defaulted in his payments of | 
installments, insurance or taxes the con- | 
tract should be terminated and that 
whatever monthly payments were made 
\should be considered as rent’and liqui- ! 
|dated damages, and that the interest of 
| the purchaser should be canceled and that 
| the vendor should have the right of re- 
}entry and possession, it is held, that in 
| view of the facts noted in the opinion 
| the contract terms were not inequitable 
|8o as to justify the trial court in re- 
|fusing to enforce it; and held, also, that 
the statute regulating the foreclosure, 
sale and redemption of mortgaged prop- 
erty had no bearing on the transaction.” 
(Heard v. Gephart, supra, syl.) 





of Bernalillo County show that one J. 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 4.] 





Customs Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 

Patefit Appeals 








A summary of appeals in customs cases 
filed in the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals to and including Appeal No. 
3371 was published in previous issues. 


1 t rt ar ; . » : ac!" The decision {ust ted hes| The summary of appeals filed subse- 
proceeding or of the judge in deciding oo Chocetans modify the order by al- Vendor was entitled to exercise the right to forfeit an option contract for the of the aioe can a construed as a waiver | another ee aia IB, «hy: Phe: nan quently follows: 

it, either of which is an unsatisfactory |,oW™& the district attorney to retain 1 i purchase of real estate for purchaser’s failure tg make prompt pay- [0 the rig it unless some element of e8- |) th6 same connection, that the contract | ..N% °872-—Wo Kee & Co. et al. United 
test. It seesm to us- more reasonable ee —— bere Nes os — Se ae a provision of the contract providing for such forfeiture, although (eee = ae 90 ~ vee ge \is inequitable because of the payments —. Sanens ——_ F sme ya 8 _— 
to say that it is the time of initiation we Gt Casey a4e A. B. No, 2. s aid, in addition to taxes and insurance, about $1,900 of the $3,000 | ho , an. 535, syl.| nade and the lastin valuable tm. | sree UnGer parasrapn 0s, Sarit Ast5e 
which counts, and for this we have ”~ = ng — Bi ? Ba ed fo aay) ieee peta and had constructed a $600 garage upon the peomlaes, the for. | ieererh = i Fi Bm ain, | provements sheng’ = = ia a eee penne i Sauer sane tn Say other, 
language of the opinion in Cogen v. U.| 5 1 i ‘Her! ‘feiture not being 80 inequitable as to prevent the enforcement of the contract.— | . ss : state. 


S., 278. U. S. 221, 225, and our own de- 
cision in U. S. v. Gowen, 40 Fed. (2) 
593. 

The last it is perhaps not fair to use, 
as eppeoentiy the point was not raised, 


shipments of putative chocolate sweets 
and all the books. These last contained 
no entries regarding this transaction, 
and while their very omissions might be 
pregnant proof of guilt, it would be 


Atchison Savings Bank v. Richards et al. (Kans. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 


1828, Aug. 11, 1930. 





Vendor and purchaser—Performance of contract—Forfeiture for default in pay- 


Kan, 138, 165 Pac. 650.) 
“Although time is of the essenc# of 


Patent Appeals 





|case last cited, the facts were very simi- 
| lar to those in this case. Here they have 
| paid, aside from taxes and insurance, 
| about $1,900 and still owe about the! 
same amount, counting interest on a 


No, 3373.—United States v. Max Littwitz, 
Inc. Handmade real lace articles classified 
under paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as made from cotton thread, claimed duti- 
able as manufactures of cotton at 40 per 
cent under paragraph 421, 


| : 

. lainly untrue to s notice— | | $3,000 purchase price. They have occu- Ne. 3374.—United States v. shall Field 
but the first, though obiter, we must Cased to carry on” the c ea on —— — rchaser of vendor’s intention to declare the contract | . ° pied the premises from February, 1921, | & co, Embroidered net curtains oF panels 
follow. Justice Brandeis | in that case pone ep Speenyees. Ten days’ notice % ak mpt payment was a reasonable notice within the Filed in the to June, 1929, the reasonable rental value | @lassifieg at 90 per cent ad valorem under 
was laying down the principles which arch Itself Is forfeited for failure to mate Promp: Payor bh epted éverdue payments.— | of which was about $25 per month. They | paragraph 1430, Tariff Act of 1922, claithed 
were to control on a question which had Evil Aimed At rule requiring such a notice where vendor has accep 8. 


been much vexed theretofore; ‘we may 
not assume that his language was lightly 
used, especially when independently we 


The reason for also returning the doc- 
uments recording past transactions of 





Atchison Savings Bank v. Richards et al. (Kans, Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 


1828, Aug. 11, 1930. 





Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 











|built a garage costing $600 and pre- 
| sumably had the use of it much of this 
time. They made improvements, as roof- 


dutiable at 75 per cent under same para- 
graph. a 
No, 3975.—Innis, Speiden & To.; H, P. 


| : a Ps Lambert’ Co., Inc., v. United States. Re- 
‘ordi : — |ing, painting and planting trees. They 5 , ; : ; 
c vy | tie same s ; B efault in pay- ; . . appraisement. American selling price of 
— We told therefore that, it is the cerned not with’ @ confining’ busitiess Vendor snd parehecee Rortowmosce of eodierasee oe sasenabie roe = A summary of appeals in patent and|™ade these improvements with full) sodium silicofuoride claimed at 4 cents per 
. e J a8, accep’ 


beginning of the proceeding which de- 
termines the appealability of the order, 
and that since this was before indict- 
ment, we have jurisdiction of the cause. 


Arrest Is Held 


To Be Lawful 


We agree with the district judge that| 
the arrest was lawful, on the ground| 
that the agents had reasonable cause to 
believe that Poller had committed a fel- 
ony by trying to enter goods into the 
United States by means of false docu-| 
ments. (section 491, title 19, U. S. Code) 
and conspiring with others to do so, As 
soon as the case was opened and the 
truth known there could, of course, be 
no doubt that somebody was committing | 
that crime, and the only question was| 
of Poller’s connection with the ‘guilty | 
parties. 7 

It is indeed true that his guilt did not 
appear beyond peradventure; he might 


6 





‘ 


as was true in Marron’s case, but with 
a single importation. Larlier transac- 
tions, though like the books, possible 
relevant evidence, cannot therefore have 
been said to have been used at any time 
to_perpetrate the crime jn question. 

In conclusion it is only fair to observe 
that the real evil aimed at by the Fourth 
Amendment is the search itself, that in- 
vasion of a man’s privacy which con- 
sists in rummaging about among his ef- 
fects to secure evidence against him. If 
the search is permitted at all, perhaps it 
does not make so much difference what 
is taken away, since the officers will 
ordinarily not be interested in what does 
not incriminate, and there can be no 
sound policy in protecting what does. | 

Nevertheless, limitations upon the | 
fruit to be gathered tend to limit the 
guest itself, and @ any case it is some- 
thing to be assured that only that can 
be taken which has been directly used 
in .perpetrating a crime, The remedy 





| something, 


Waiver b : , 
ro es aa the right to declare a forfeiture of an option contract 
for the sale and purchase of real estate by ‘the acceptance of past due payments, 
but could exercise such right by giving purchaser a reasonable oats at his 
intention so to do, where time was of the essence of the contract and the con- 
tract provided for forfeiture for failure to make _— payments as specified 
therein—Atehison Savings Bank v. Richards et al. (Kanse Sup. Ct.)—V U..S. 


Daily 1828, Aug. 11, 1930. > 





Vendor and purchaser—Performanc® of contract—Marketable title—Trust deed 
by stranger to record title— 

Sea clouded by a trust deed executed by a stranger to phe record title but 
not shown to be in fact a stranger to the true title, is not a marketable title 
within the meaning of a contract for the sale of the land entitling the purchaser 
to a “marketable title.’.—Zimmerman v. Wilkson. (N. Mex. Sup. Ct.)—V U. 


S. Daily 1828, Aug. 11, 1930. 





may not be very jute 
and it is 
as we understand the present de-|hold so now. 


iven t ? 
Cision A man is ‘certainly subject to 


cisions. k 
some search of his premises upon 


rest; if it would have been better to with the foregoing. 


Order reversed, and cause remanded 
is ar-|for further proceedings in conformity 


sive, but it isjallow nothing without warrant but a) 
—_ that can i shame of his person it is too late to| 


| schiegel, 


trade mark cases filed in the Court of 


cluding Asppeal No. 2829 was published 
in previous issues, The summary. df ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No. 2830.—Martin Peanut Products Corp. 
v. Pet*Milk Co. Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Opposition No, 9015. Trade 
mark for peanut butte?. 

No. 2831.—Stephen N. Buchanan v. Wil- 
liam L. Lademann> Appeal from Board of 
Appeals. Interference No, 56267. Improve- 
ments in adjustable supporting means. 

No. 2832.—Alois Capek and Frans Van 
den Broecke v. John H, Lewis Jr. Appeal 
from Board of Appeals. Interference No. 
55007. Improvements in telephone systems. 

No. 2833.—Mitchel & Baker v. .Hand- 
Appeal from Board of Appeals. 
Interefernce No. 56979. 
composite pictures. 

No. .2834.—In re application of ~<George 
A. Richter. Appeal from Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 749564, Improvements in 
wood pulp and process of producing the 





4 same, 


‘ 


Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- | 


Method of making | 


| knowledge that they were not to claim 

anything for improvements if they failed 

This 

to us as being 
‘ 


|to make the payments promptly. 
situation does not appeal 
| inequitable. 

“One who occupies land under a con- 
tract providing that he shall have title 
upon completing the purchase price, but 


default, bas no absolute right with re-| 
spect to improvements he may make. | 

is agreement gives him none, and the 
occupying-claimant act (Civ. Code, sec- 
tign 622) does not apply, for he is not 
within its letter or spirit. (16 A. & E.) 
Encyl. of L. 96.) The ordinary rule is | 
that~he is allowed no compensation for | 
his betterments, although there are cases | 
to the contrary. (16 A. & E. Encyl. of 
L. 97; 39 Cye. 1401.) Whatever conces- 
sion is made to him in this régard must 
result from cireumstances rendering it 


[Continued on Page 10. Column &.] 





must give up the property if he makes} — 


pound, packed, held to be 5 cents per 
pound, packed. 

No. 3376.—United States v. Baldwin Uni- 
versal Co., Inc. Reappraisemant. Perfum- 
ery. Time when prices quoted in a new 
price list for future deliveries become ef- 
fective held date upon which merchandise 
shipped at prices quoted in such price 
list. 
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Firm Is Denied Right to Tax Status 


As Personal Service Corporation 


Benefit of Classification Refused Company 


When 60 Per Cent of Stock Was 
Owned by an Estate 


New Orleans, La.—Where 60 per cent| nue Act of 1917. The Board further held 
of the stock of a corporation was held by| that for the period from Jan. 1, 1918, to 
an estate, the corporation was not en-| Aug. 31, 1918, petitioner could not be 
tieled to a classification as a personal classed as a personal service corporation 


service corporation, the Circuit Court -of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has held. 

Under the 1918 act a personal service 
corporation was taxed on the same basis 
as a partnership, but to be entitled to 
such classification it was essential that 
the company’s income be ascribed to the 
activities of the principal owners or) 
stockha]ders, the court explained. Since | 
the estate was unable to contrjbute any 
personal services, this requirenient was 
not met, the opinion ruled. 


} 





J. & O. ALtscHuL Tospacco COMPANY V. 
“COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENCE, 
“No 5819. 

Petition for review of decision of the 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

Earu W. SHINN (H. B. McCAWLey with 
him on the brief) for petitioners; G. 
A. Youncquist, Assistant Attorney 
General, J. Lours MONARCH, JOHN G. 
REMEyY, Morton K. ROTHSCHILD, C. M. 
CHAREST and Ropert L. WILLIAMS, for 
respondent. 

Before BryAN and Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and Gruss, District Judge. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 

July 28, follows in full text: 

Foster, Ciecuit Judge—The Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue determined: 
deficiencies of income and profits taxes 
of petitioner for the fiscal years ending 
Aug. 31, 1917, and 1918, respectively, of 
$1,388.99 and $2,044. The petitioner dis- 
puted this and also claimed refunds for 
the said years, respectively, of $2,251.12 
and $1,355.32, and appealed to the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 


The petitioner contended that it 
should be classed as a corporation hav- 
ing no invested capital or only: nominal | 
capital for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, | 
1917, and for that part of its fiscal year 
of 1918 from Aug. 31, 1917, up to Jan. 1, 
1918. under the provisions of section 209 
of the Revenue Act of 1917. And that 
it should be classed as a personal service 
corporation from Jan. 1, 1918, to Aug. 
31. 1918, under: the provisions of section 
200 and 231 of the Revenue Act of 1918. 
The Board held against these contentions 
and this appeal followed. 


Functioning of 


* Business Described 


..in May, 1917. 


4 entitled to have its taxes computed under | ment as T. D. 44112. 


There is no dispute as to the facts 
found by the Board. Stated briefly, thosy 
material to a decision are as follows: 

Petitioner is ‘a New York corporation 
with its principal office in Quincy, Fla. 
It was orgaflized in 1910 by Oscar Alt- 
schul; his father, Joseph Altschul, and 
Lyman Baum, whg held, respectively, 60, 
30 and 10 per ceht of its total authorized’ 
capital, amounting to $5,000. At the 
time petitioner was organized the Alt- 
schuls were in bankruptcy and in return 
to the stock issued to them they assigned 
to the petitioner certain contracts which 
they held for the packing and sale of 
tobacco and some 5,000 pounds of to- 
bacco for the stock. This tobacco at that 
time was worth approximately $1.65 a 
pound. Baum received his stock for serv- 
ices in organizing the corporation. 

The business consisted of the curing, 
packing, storing and sale of tobacco for | 
the account of the growers. For this 
service the growers were charged 5 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent of the gross 
selling price. When the tobacco was 
delivered to petitioner, about 1% cents 
per pound s paid by the farmers and 
as the treatment of the tobacco pro- 
gressed the farmer was called upon to 
pay further installments of the packing 
charge until 5 cents per pound had been 
paid. Petitioner rented a warehouse at 
an annual rental of $1,000. The only 
applicances necessary in treating the | 
tobacco were bulk platforms, bins and 
chopping boards. Petitioner sold the to- 
bacco when cured for the account of the 
farmers. 

The sales were made in the name of 
the petitioner, charged to the purchaser 
and credited to the individual farmers. 
Collections were made by the petitioner 
and transmitted to the farmers. If a 
loss occurred it was charged to the in- 
dividual farmer whose tobacco had been 
sold. 


Balance Sheets of 


Petitioner Quoted 


Oscar Altschul was an expert in the 
curing and packing of tobacco and he 
superintended that part of the business. 
Joseph Altschul assisted in this to some 
extent and also gave his services in mak- 
ing sales. Baum resided in New York 
and attended to incidental business that 
might occur there and also at times made 
sales. There were no other stockholders. 

In 1911 Oscar Altschul became a part- 
ner with Lee Munroe in the operation of 
a tobacco farm known as the Altschul 
Farm. He had no ownership in the real 
estate. Oscar Altschul attended to the 
curing and packing of tobacco raised on 
the farm. These duties were turned over 
to petitioner some time after the} 
farm was acquired. Petitioner rendered 
its services to the Altschul Farm at cost 
and agreed that one-half of the profits 
were to be paid petitioner in lieu of the 
customary commissions. The petitioner 
did not finance the packing of the Alt- 
schul farm crop, but drew on the opera- 
tors of that farm for such purposes. 

One-half of the profits of this farm 
was treated as income of petitioner on 
its books, but it was in fact retained by 
Oscar Altschul, and petitioner charged | 
Oscar Altschul with the profits so retained | 
as advances to him. Oscar Altschul ied | 
Thereafter the advances | 
were charged to his estate. After his 
death his widow performed some services 


to petitioner, bus just how much is 
not shown. In November, 1918, peti- 


tioner’s capital stock was increased to 
$75,000 by the capitalization of surplus | 
and a stock dividend of 1,400 per cent. | 
The balance sheets of petitioner showed | 
items as follows. Aug. 31, 1916: Capi-,| 
tal stock, $5,000; cash, $3,167.27; sur- 
plus, $464177.55. Aug. 31, 1917: Capital | 
stock, $5,000; cash, $18,169.90; surplus, | 
$63,413.54, Aug. 31, 1918: Capital | 
stock, $75,000; cash $29,303.82; surplus, 
$12,391.37. e 


Petitioner Required to 
Disprove Assesment 


| 


| show 


under the provisions of section 200 and, 


231 of the Revenue Act of 1918 as 60 per 
cent of the stock was held by the estate 
of Oscar Altschul, which could nof con- 
tribute any personal services to which 
income could be ascribed primarily. (See 
16 B. T. A. 1202.) 

It is immaterial whether the Commis- 
sioner proceeded upon the wrong theory 
in determining the deficiencies. In any 
event the burden was on petitioner to 
that the assessment was wrong. 
Reinecke v. Spalding, 280 U. S. 227. 
There is no explanation as to what en- 
tered into the surplus except an allega- 
tion in the petition to the Board that it 
consisted of assets of such a nature that 
they could not be distributed. This is 
rather contradicted by the showing of a 
large amount of cash on hand which 
entered into the surplus. The presump- 
tion may be indulged that if it were not 
useful in the business it would have been 
distribted to the stockholders. 


Firm Held Not to Be 
Personal Service Company 


The petitioner was in effect carrying 
on a manufacturing business as well as 
a commission business. It converted the 


raw material into a finished product and, 


necessarily had some plant for that pur- 
pose in which capital was invested. It is 
true that the facts show that this plant 
consisted merely of platforms, bins and 
chopping boards, but the value of these 
articles is not shown. We agree with 
the Board that the surplus should be 
considered as capital. The amount of 
capital shown on the books of peti- 
tioner was not merely nominal. Feedexg’ 
Supply Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 31 F. (2d) 274. 
petitioner has failed to sustain the bur- 
den of showing that its capital was 
merely nominal during that part of the 
years 1917 and 1918, to which section 
209 of the Revenue Act of 1917 would 
apply. 

/ We also agree with the finding of the 
Board that petitioner was not entitled to 


be classed as a personal service corpo-, 


ration. Sixty per cent of the stock was 
held by the estate of Oscar Altschul. 
Therefore, the profits of the business 
could not be ascribed to the personal 
&ctivities of the principal stockholders 
and during this year the same excessive 
amount of capital was invested in the 
business. 7 
The record presents 
error. Petition is denied. 


no reversible 


State of Washington Rules 
On Tax Sales Redemption 


State of Washington: 
Olympia, Aug. 9. 
The right of redemption from a tax 


sale is governed by the law in force at, 


the time of sale and cannot be abridged 
or enlarged by subsequent legislation, 
Assistant Attorney General, John C. 
Hurspool, has advised the State Auditor. 
Where a sale was made under a statute 
allowing two years in which to redeem, 
and that time was specified in the ¢ertifi- 
cate issued, no deed should be given un- 
til th@¥expiration of such time, the opin- 
ion held. 

Certificates of sale for delinquent irri- 
gation district assessments must be is- 
sued within 49 days after Dec. 15 of each 
year, the Assistant Attorney General 
ruled. 


Georgia to Have Survey 
Made of State Tax System 


State of Georgia: 

Atjanta, Aug. 9. 
A survey of the State tax system is 
to be made by Professor Harvey L, Lutz 
of Princeton University, according to an 
oral announcement by the Governor of 
Georgia, L. G. Hardman. The purpose 
of the survey, Governor Hardman stated, 
is to devise a scheme for the orderly 


rehabilitation of State financial affairs. | 


The firm of Searle, Miller & Co., of 


New York, is to make a study of the! 


State’s accounting needs with a view 
to installing a new system at the capital, 
the Governor also announced. 

It is expected that the survey will be 
completed by Nov. 1, after which it 
will be decided whether or not a special 
session of the legislature is necessary, 
according to Governor Hardman, who 
explained that the cost of the survey 
will be borne by private citizens and that 
none of the expense is to be met by the 
State. 


Federal Court Enjoins 
Collection of State Radio Tax 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Aug. 9. 


Collection of the South Carolina radio 
tax has been temporarily enjoined by 
the Federal District Court for the East- 
ern District of South Carolina. The re- 
straining order was handed down by 
Judge Cochran after a hearing on the 
petition filed by station WBT of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


eee Mines iat 


$66,946,183 Last Year 


State of Montana: 

Helena, Aug. 9. 
During 1929 the mines of Montana 
produced ore of the value of $66,946,183, 
according to figures just reléased by the 
State Board of Equalization. This is a 
slight increase over the preceding year, 
the Board stated, explaining that taxes 
to be collected by the various counties 
in connection with this output will be 

approximately $1,500,000. 


Customs Court Fixes Date 
Price Lists Are Effective 
s 


New York, Aug. 9.—In a reappraise- 


ment decision on the valuation of jew- | 


elry, imported from Paris by Baldwin 
Universal Co., Inc., the United 


We think the | 


States | 


In determining the deficiencies the Customs Court finds that the time when 
Commissioner held that petitioner owned |the prices quoted in a new price list for 
a one-half interest in the Altschul Farm.|future deliveries become effective is the 
The Board disagreed with this finding,+}date upon which the merchandise is 
but held that as petitioner had a large | shipped at the prices quoted in such price 
surplus in 1917, which served thessame | list. This decision, establishing an imz 
purpose of capital assets, petitioner had | portant precedent in ‘reappraisement 
more than a nominal capital and was not! cases, is listed by the Treasury Depart- 
(Reappraisements 


w provisions of section 209 of the Reve-'63510-A, etc.) 


QYLLAB 


Daily 1832, Aug. 11, 1930. 


bacco Co. v. Commissioner. 


Board of .Tax Appeals— 


Internal Revenue. 
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Inventories—Dealers in securities—National banks—Evidence— 

Evidence considered and held that the petitioner corporation, a national 
bank, was a dealer in securities during the taxable years undef review, and 
as such entitled to return its income on the basis of inventories of its securi- 
ties.—Harriman National Bank v. Commissioner. 


Personal service corporations—<Activities of principal owners of stockholders 
—Ownership of stock by estate—1918 Act— 

Corporation held not entitled to classification as a personal service corpo- 
ration when 60 per cent ef its stock was owned by an estate.—Altschul To- |]| 
(C. C.°A, 5.)—V U.S. Daily 1829, Aug. 11, 1930. |}) 


No decisions were prontulgated Aug. 9. 
No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
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New Books 








The 


Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de. | 
white bull, with Saul and various short | 


pieces. Newly translated, with an in-| 
troduction and notes, by C. E. Vulliamy. | 
207 p. London, The Cholartis press, 1929. | 

_ 80-14924 
Eva. German diction in singing, | 
.. «} translated from the German by | 
thur Edward Smith, M. D., revised and | 


Wilcke, 
by 
Ar : 

| edited by Bainbridge Crist. 450 p., illus. 

|} N. Y¥, E. P. Dutton & co., 1930. | 

| 30-15400 


| Wilkinson, Benjamin G. Our authorized 


(C. C. A. 2.)\—V U. S. 


Biblé vindicated. 258 p. Washington, | 
D..C., 1930. 36-15410 | 
Williams, Elaine H. Numerology simpli- | 
fied; a method to know yourself and | 


others through the science of numbers. 
61 p. Chicago, Ill., New publishing co., 
1930, 30-15409 





Adams, James Truslow. The Adams fam- 

ily. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
| company, 1930. 30-15559 | 
| Alcorn, Sophia K. The Tadoma method of | 
| teaching the deaf. 5 p. Cave Spring, | 
Ga., The Print shop of the Georgia school 
| for the deaf, 1930. 30-15720 


| Alexander, John W. Introductory account- 











- aes | ing, by ... and A. E.-Lenhart, 52 p. | 

e Baltimore, Md., The H. M. Rowe co., 19380. 

Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments corte | 
J Atwood, Wallace Walter. . . . Nations be- | 

o a yond the seas, by . .. and Helen Goss | 

Awards just announced by the Bureau thorough field investigation of the tax- | oe gy re co, 1930. | 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | payer’s accounting records, it is deter- F 30-15553 | 
mined that the deduction allowed there- Atwood, Wallace Walter... . South Amer- 


claims of tax overassessments are sum | 
marized as foliows in full text: 
Estate of William K. Vanderbilt 

Estate of William K. Vanderbilt, Wil- 
liam K. Vanderbilt Jr., et al., Executors. 
'An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is de- | 
termined as follows: Jan. 1, 1920, to 
July 22, 1920, $243,651.31. 

The overassessment is due to an elim- 
ination of certain amounts errone- 
ously reported as income in the tax re- 
turn filed for the decedent since, after 
field investigations and conferences held 
in the Bureau, it is determined that the 
reported income was not computed in 
accordance with the method of accounting 
regularly employed in keeping the books | 
of the taxpayer as~requiyed by the pro- | 
visions promulgated thereunder. 

H. B. Swope Trust | 

Herbert Bayard Swope Trust, Herbert | 
Bayard Swope, Trustee, New York. | 
Overassessments of income tax and in-| 
terest in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1926, 
$14,698.53; 1927, $17,361.73. 

The overassessments are due to the 
correction of an administrative error 
whereby duplicate assessments and the 
interest asserted thereon are eliminated. 
| Rathjen Mercantile Co. 
| Rathjen Mercantile Company, San 
Francisco, Calif. An overassessment of 
income and profits taxes together with 
an allowance for costs in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1919, $24,086.21, $23.10. 
| The overassessment and costs result 
from the judgment rendered by the 
| United States District Court for the 
| Northern District of California, South- 


| 675.13. 


ern Division, in the instant case, Rathjen | 


Mercantile Company v. McLaughlin, Col- 
lector (unreported). 
| Creese and Cook Co. 


| Creese and Cook Company, Danvers, 
Mass. 
profits taxes in favor of the above-named 


An overassesSment of income and | 


taxpayer is determined as follows: 1919, | 


$57,662.66. 

The overassessment is caused by a re- 
duction in the reported valuation of the 
inventory as of Dec. 31, 1919. After a 
thorough and extensive examination of 
the taxpayer’s books of accounts and 
other records by field examiners, it is de- 
‘termined that the valuation of the inven- 
tory as reported in the return was ma- 
terially overstated. Revision is made ac- 
cordingly and the closing inventory 
valuation used in the present audit is 
the same as that used in the determina- 
tion of the tax liability for the subse 
quent year. Section 203, Revenue Act of 
1918; Articles 1581 to 1584, Regulations 
45, as amended by T. D. 3296 (C. B. I-1, 
40); Appeal of F. N. Johnson Company 
2 B. T. A. 256 and Astabula Bow Socket 
Company 2 B.“f. A. 306. 

Anthony Cornero Stralla 

Anthony Cornero Stralla, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Overassessments of income taxes, 
penalties and interest in favor of the 
above-named taxpayer are determined as 
follows: 1923, $4,019.60; 1924, $300,- 
919.81, 

Of the overassessments the amount of 
$233,904.30 represents the abatement of 
a portion of deficiencies in tax summarily 
assessed under the provisions of section 
274(d), Revenue Act of 1924, since after 
further investigation of the taxpayer's 
records and additional information fur- 


i 


|error whereby a duplicate assessment is 


| nished by the taxpayer, it is determined | 


that the arbitrary method employed by 
the Bureau to state the net income in a 
prior audit greatly overstated the true 
net income. 

The balance of the above overassess- 
ments amounting to $71,035.11 is due to 
the remission of penalties and interest 
asserted at the time the deficiencies in 
tax were assessed since the determina- 
tion of the present overassessments 
causes a proportionate reduction in the 


penalties and interest. 
McClintic Marshall Const. Co. 

McClintic Marshall Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. An _ overassess- 
ment of income and profits taxes in favor 
of the above-named taxpayer is deter- 
mined as follows: Jan. 31, 1919,° $55,- 
411.78. 

Of the the 


above overassessment, 


amount of $35,002 is due to the restora- |, 


| tion to the invested capital as previously 
| adjusted of the amount of certain divi- 
jdends de¢lared but not paid, which 
amount was excluded as borrowed capi- 
tal in a prior audit of the case. Section 
326(a) (39, Revenue Act of 1918; Article 
858, Regulations 45. Eaton v. English 
and Mersick Company (7 Fed. (2d) 54); 
Flynn v. Haas Brothers (20 Fed. (2d) | 
510). 

.The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $20,409.78 results from the | 
| allowance of a deduction for additional | 
operating expenses, since after a 





Armstrong Cork Company | 
Files Tax Refund Claim 


A claim for a tax refund of $127,092 
has been filed in the Department of Jus-| 
tice by the Armstrong Cork Company 
lof Pittsburgh, Pa., the Department an-| 
nounced Aug. 9. The announcement | 
| follows in full text: 

In the Division of the Department of | 
Justice having charge of cases involv- 
ing claims filed against the Government 
in the Court of Claims it is recofded| 
that during the past week eight new 
~cases were filed for a total of $172,932. 
|The principal item in the list is the fol- 
lowing: The Armstrong Cork Company. 
of Pittsburgh, a claim for refund of an 
|overagsessment of income taxes for the| 
| calendar year 1920, $127,092. 


for in a prior audit of the case was in- iéa and the old world, by ... and Helen 


adequate. Sections 234(a) (1), Revenue Goss Thomas. (Atwood geography se- 
Act of 1918; Articles 101 and 561, Regu- ries.) 400 p., illus. Boston, Ginn and 
ahve : : a co., 1930. 30-15552 
lations 45. ro Babcock, Louis L. The tarpon, by ...; a 
Great Lakes Coal Mining Co. description of the fish together with 

The Great Lakes Coal Mining Com- some hints on its capture by rod and | 

. : ; ~ { Bois ad 3d ed. 135 p., illus. Buffalo, | 
pany, New Pittsburgh Coal Company, ae a ‘ , 
7 7 %*| Printed by J. W. Clement co., 1930. | 
Transferee, Columbus, Ohio. An over- | Sees ae 30-15714 | 
assessment of income and profits taxes| Bratenahl, Mrs. Florence (Brown). The 


in favor of the above-named taxpayer 


i 0 Pilgrim steps and other cathedral land- | 
is determined as follows: 1918, $77,- 


scape adventures. 64 p., illus. Washing- | 
ton, D. C., All Hallows guild, 1930. | 

3830-15547 
India looks to her 
Friendshtp press, | 


Of the overassessment, the amount of 
$77,604.92 results from the allowance 
of an additional deduction for the amorti- 
zation of the cost of facilities installed 
or acquired after Apr. 6, 1917, for the 
production of articles contributing to the 
prosecutions of the World War since| 
further consideration of all the facts dis- | 
closes that the deduction allowed in a 
prior audit was inadequate. The expen- 
ditures have been carefully analyzed 
and verified by a field auditor and Bu- 
reau engineers and all of the relevant 
factors have been considered in deter- 
mining the reasonableness of the present 
allowance. Section 234(a) (8), Revenue 
Act of 1918; Articles 181 and 561, Regu- 
lations 45. 

The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $70.21, is caused by an in- 
crease in the previoysly determined in- 
vested capital representing adjustments 
made to reflect the proper valuation of 
certain assets. Section 326(a), Revenue 
Act of 1918; Articles 831 and 840, Regu- 


Buck, Oscar MacMillan. 
future. 214 p. N. Y., 
1930 30-15565 

Carpenter, Rhys. The sculpture of the Nike 
temple parapet, by ...; with photographs | 
by Bernard Ashmole ... published for the 
American school of classical studies at | 
Athens.’ 8&3 p., illus. Cambridge, Mass.. | 

Harvard university press, 1929. 30-15548 

Catholic church in Scotland. The Blairs 
papers (1603-1660). 275 e- London, 
Sands & co., 1929. 30-15567 | 

Chinard, Gilbert. . . . Houdon in America; | 
a collection of documents in the Jeffer- | 
son papers in the Library of Congress, | 
edited by . . .; with an introduction by | 
Francis Henry Taylor. (Historical doc- 
uments. Institut francais de Washing- 
ton. cahier iv.) 51 p. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 30-15551 

Contemporary American philosophy; per- 
sonal statements ... edited by George P. 
Adams and Wm. Pepperell Montague. (Li- 
brary of philosophy, ed. by J. H. Muir- 
head.) 1 v. N. Y., The Macmillan co., | 
1930, 30-15563 

Cox, Joseph Frank. Crop production and 


| 
| 


t management. 2d ed., rev. (The Wiley | 
lations 45. farm series, ed. by A. K. Getman ,. ., 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- and ©. E. Ladd.) 469 p., illus. N. Y., 
ments the taxpayer has agreed to the! J. Wiley & sons, 1930. 30-15718 | 
dismissal of a_ suit instituted in the Gogh, oe Geek t weet aera 
Tn ~ = Mo; = Incen van 102 0 1s ro er, d- 
United States Court of Claims for the 1889. 5 p. illus. Boston, Houghton 


the recovery of income and profits taxes. 


Mifflin ¢o., 1929. 
Conley Tin Foil Corp. 


\ Gratan, Clinton Hartley. 


30-15549 
The critique of 





Conley Tin Foil Corporation, New humanism; a symposium, 364 p. N. Y., 
York, N. Y. Overassessments of in-| Brewer and Warren, 1930. 30-16561 
come tax and interest in favor of the | Gt Brit. Treaties, etc., 1910- (George V) | 


. | ... Convention between His Majesty 
above-named taxpayer are determined as | ‘ yesty and 


follows: 1920, $9,885.54; 1921, $11,571.39; | 
1922, $14,465.49; 1923, $14,465.49. 

The overassessments are made pursu- 
ant to the decision of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals in the instant case, | 
Conley Tin Foil Corporation v. Commis- 
sioner, 17 B. T. A. 65. 


His Majesty the King of Iraq and the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica regarding the rights of the United 
States and of its nationals in Iraq. With | 
Protocol and Exchapfe of notes. Lon- 
don, January 9, 1980. (The convention | 
and Protocol have not been ratified by | 
His Majesty.) Presented by the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs to Parlia- 


Estataqof Emery H. Smith ‘“ ment by command of His Majesty. (For- | 

Estate of Emery H. Smith, National; eign office. United States ao. 1 (1930). 

City Bank, Administrator, New York, Parliament. Papers by command, ; Cmd. | 

N. 'Y. An overassessment of estate tax ae p. London, H. M. aeons | 
mee. eee Ta eet Oita, FORO: 30-1566 
in favor of the above-named taxpayer qe Brit. Treaties, etc., 1910- (George V) 


is determined in the amount of $90,- 
733.39. : | 

Of the overassessment, $78,523.34 is | 
caused by the allowance of a credit under | 
the provisions of section 30}(b), Reve- 


«++ Convention between His Majesty in 
respect of the United Kingdom, Australia, | 
New Zealand and South Africa and the | 
president of Colombia supplementary to 
the extradition treaty with Colombia of 


nue Act of 1926 representing the amount | ee Rat 1888. ; oe mecomber 2, 
of State inheritance taxes paid subse- | poe a See i ee 
quent to the filing of the Federal estate | fice. Colombia no. i (1930). Parliament. 
tax return. Article 9(a), Regulations 70. | Papers by command. Cmd. 3524.) 5 p. 


The correction of an administrative| London, H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 
30-15662 
elimipated results in $10,500 of the over- Greenwood, Samuel. Footsteps of Israel, 


asseasment. from, Eden to the City of God. 346 p. 


| g » 9 
The balare of the overassessment,| 2ostn, A. A. Beauchamp, se 1h562 
$1,750.05, isdue to the remission of in-| gt, Brit. Treaties, etc., 1910- (George 'V) 
terest asserted on a previously assessed | F . Treaty of commerce and naviga- 
deficiency in tax, since the determination tion between His Majesty in respect of 
the United Kingdom and the president 
of the Republic of Turkey, Angora, Margh 
1, 1930. (This treaty has not been rak- 
| fied by His Majesty.) 
secretary of state for foreign affairs to | 
Parliament by command of His Majesty. | 
(Foreign office. Turkey, no. 1 (1989). | 
Parliament. Papers by command. Cmd. | 


[Continued on Page 10. Column 2.] | 


Calendar of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 








The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Aug. 13 and 15 was printed in 
the issue of Aug. 4. Following is the 


Intangible Property Total | 
Is Decreased in Nebraska | 





calendar from that date to Sept. 1 in-| 
‘lusive: | 
clusive: iat . State of Nebraska: 
a S ame | Lincoln, Aug. 9. 
oe Bonwit Teller, G. Adams (mo- | The amount of intanaible proserty re- | 


turned this year shows a decrease of 
$58,853,383, as compared with the re- 
| turns of the assessors in July, 1929, ac- 
|cording to the State Tax Commissioner | 
|of Nebraska, Harry W. Scott. 
The returns this year show intangibles 
| in class A, money and its equivalent, to 
16473—Harry P. Bradford (motion). | be $112,090,230; class B, notes and se- 
49112—W. J. Breen (motion). | curities, $129,839,591, or a total of $241,- 
33042—Estate of Heffry W. Brown (mo- | 929,821. 
tion). : | This total, Mr. Scott said, is compar- 
16469—Jacob F. Brown (motion). _|able with the returns of assessors in| 
<4189- =m Sarah .. 7 atl ' | July, 1929, which was: Class A, $158,- 
— AplOys 486. /011,150 and class B, $142,772,054, or a 
46691—Richard FE. Callaghan (motion). | total of $300,783,204. 
35942—Miss Jessie Chase (motion). The law allows assessors to report ad- 
9826—Corning Glass Works (motion). ditions to intangible property discov- 
16471—Harold M. Cumming (motion), ered or reported by owners, until Decem- 
49114—Edward C. Donnelly (motion). ber of each year. Last year, owing to a 
49092-—Estate of John 6. meen, Canetion). suit to test the law and delay in obtain- 
»40-— Essex oa oO. motion), s ss : 
39411-33183—Flemmon E. Gloyd (motion). ing & decision of the courts, much intan- 
wiia—ieke C. Geanete (mation). | gible property was later reported to the 
49121—H. G. Hart (motion). State Board, and at the close of the year 
32841—Charles Havard (motion). the total had risen to $322,933,047, Mr. 
16470—Albert S. Howe (motion). Scott explained. 
16214—Iowa Bridge Co. (motion). The assessors have uncovered a large 
73056—Isbell Porter Co, }amount of intangibles since they made 
aon amate, of x. pomeren. reports to the State Board this year, but 
: "ree ABIRBATS (EAOHIOR). in all probability there will not be as 
| much added to the rolls as was the case 
in 1929, the Tax Commissioner said. 


25975—J. C. Anderson (motion), 

41022—Estate of J. N. Anderson Sr. (mo- 
tion). 

38607—E. D. Anthony (motion). 

49031—E. W. Battleson (motion), 

49117—-A. Bjornson (motion). 

16994-5—Boston American League Base- | 
ball Club. 


(mo- 





16474—Edmund F. Leland (motion). 
29984—M. L. Lew (motion). 
48962—Estate of C. R. Lutz (motion). 
48736—Elmer E. E. MeJinsey (motion). 


or enenne P. Neal Estate (A. S. Foreign Corporation Tax 
. Sought in South Dakota 


49118—T. G. Patterson (motion). 

46261—John Peters (motion), 

29274—Mrs. Oliver R. Pope (motion), 

49120—Philip H. Reid (motion), State of South Dakota: 

48589—C: A. Robert (motion). Pierre, Aug. 9. 

The levy of an annual fee against for- 

| eign corporations doing business in South 
Dakota is suggested in the biennial re- 

| port of the Secretary of State of South 

| Dakota, Gladys Pyle. 





49116—Mrs. E. U. Roddy (motion). 
49119—-Joseph Shay (motion). 
49143—Lee Shubert (motion). 
29273—Mrs, Ella J. Williams (motion). 
48691—Bernard M. Wolf (order to show 


cause). ; Domestic compa- 
49115—Mr. C. A. Woodruff (motion). |nies ghoul be required to submit an an- 
Aug. 27 nual report for which a small charge 

, 16382—August Belmont Hotel Co. (mo-| could be made, the report states. These 
“- 573- kaka ot Santa Sabi Wada d fees would produce considerable addi- 
tien ne woes muveen ‘me | tional revenue, the Secretary of State de- 


| clared, and the report of domestic com- 
panies would place on file information 
of value to the public. 


12080-22666—Henry Wilson (motion). 
12081-28665—F. A. Wilson 4 motion). 
12082-28664—W. T. Wilson (motion). 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 





}# Y., Harper & brothers, 1930. 
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| Company Denied 
Right to Enjoin 
— Collection of Tax 


ra 


Received By 






3536.) 30 p. 
off., 1930. 
Hall, Robert C. 
a plea for su 


London, H. M. Stationery 
30-15663 

Facing the issue squarely; 
premacy of law over vio- 
lence. 190 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, 1930, 30-15721 
Hamilton, Walter Irving. Hotel service; a 
series of departmental manuals. 8 v. N. | 
30-15712 | 
The case for | 
Toronto, J. M. Dent and | 





Wisconsin Commission Up- 
held Except as to One 
Item in Assessment 

‘Against Palmolive Co. 


” 


Hoyland, John Somervell. 
India. 173 p. 





sons, 1929, 30-15568 
Kennedy, John Harold. . Thomas Don- | 
gan, governor of New York (1682-1688). 
(The Catholic university of America. | 
Studies in American church history, vol. 
ix. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Catholie university 
of America, 1930.) 131 p. Washington, 
D. C., 1930 30-15558 
Koppert, Vincent Aloysius. - Contribu- 
tions to Clayoquot ethnology. (The Cath- | 
olic university of America. Anthropolog- | 
ical series, no. 1. Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Catholic university of America, 1930.) 
124 p., illus. Washington, D. C., re 
Catholic university of America, 1930. 

30-15557 

Payson. Illustrators, ‘a 
(Useful reference series, no. 
Boston, The F. W. Faxon 
co., 1929. 29-27458 
Macdonald, Allan John Smith.  Berenger | 
and the reform of sacramental doctrine. 
444 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green and co., 
1930. 30-15564 
McDowell, John Chambers. . » Dairy en- 
erprises, by .°. . and Albert M. Field. 
223 illustrations in text and 4 colored 
plates. (Lippincott's farm enterprise se- 
ries, ed. by K. C. Davis.) 471 p., illus. 
Phil., J. B. Lippincott co., 1930. 30-15716 
Maury, Matthew Fontaine. Maury’s Ele- 
mentary geography; designed for pri- 
mary and intermediate classes. Rev, and 


Latimer, Louise 
finding list. 
39.) 47 p. 


abridged from the “First lessons” and 
“World we live in” of .. Rev. ed. | 
122 p., illus. N. ¥., American book co., 
1930. 3830-15554 


National industrial conference board. Lay- 
off and its prevention. 86 p. N. Y., Na- | 
tional industrial conference board, 1930+! 
; 30-15719 

Newark shoe stores, inc., Baltimore. The 
Newark sales manual, prepared for the 
Newark shoe stores, incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, by the Business | 
training corporation. 202 p., illus. N.Y 
Printed by J. J. Little and Ives co., 1930. | 

3830-15722 

Osgood, Wentworth Harrington. Increas- 

ing the recovery of petroleum, Ist ed. 
2-v., illus. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., | 
1930. 30-15710 | 

Peirce, Heman Winthrop. The history of | 
the School of the Museum of fine arts, 
Boston, 1877-1927. 129 p. Boston, Printed 


by T. O. Metealf co., 1930. 30-15707 | 
Poore, Henry Rankin, Art principles in | 
practice, for the student and layman 
in art, by ...; with 80 illustrations, 242 
p., illus. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 
1930. 30-15706 | 


Pacific coast building officials conference. 
Building standards; uniform building | 
code. 1930 ed. Adopted by the Pacific | 
coast building officials’ conference at the | 
6th annual meeting, October, 1927, with | 
revisions and additions approved at the 
8th annual meeting, September, 1929. 271 
p. Long Beach, Calif., Pacific coast build- 
ing officials’ conference, 1930. 3830-15771 

Raapraley, Francis. Economic botany, for 
reference and laboratory study. 52. p. 
Boulder, Colo., Boulder publishing co., 
1930. 30-15715 | 

Redfield, Robert. Tepoztlan, a Mexican vil- | 
lage; a study of folk life. (The Univer- 
sity of Chicago publications in anthro- 
pology. Ethnological series.) 247 p., 
illus. Chicago, Ill, The University of 
Chicago press, 1930. 30-15556 

Rose-Troup, Frances. The Massachusetts 
Bay company and its predecessors. (The 
new Grafton historical series.) 176 p. 
N. Y., The Grafton press, 1930, 30-15560 

Smith, Robert Metcalf, comp. A book of 
biography. 508 p. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran & coy 1930, 

Stanton, William Henry. The journal 
: pilot, of Deal. Introduction by | 
Aston H. Long. Portsmouth, W. H. Bar- | 
rell, Itd. 130 p., illus. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall Itd., 1929, 30-15555 | 

Tanganyika Territory. Laws, statutes, etc. | 
e . Mining ordinance and regulations. | 
66 p. Dar Es Salaam, Printed by the | 
government printer, 1929. 30-15661 | 

White, Edward Albert. The chrysanthemum | 
and its culture. 192 p. N. Y., Orange 

30-16717 | 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications | 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment in the State given below. 

Arizona— Sixteenth Annual Report of Insur- 
ance Division of Arizona Corporation 
Commission, W. D. Claypool, Commis- | 
‘sioner, Phoenix, 1929. | 

Arizona—-The Arizona Educational Direc- | 
tory, C. O. Case, Superintendent of Pub- | 
lic Instruction, Phoenix; 1929-30. 


of 


Judd publishing co., 1930. 





,a 


30-15566 | 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison, Aug. 9. 


The petitior of the Paimolive Company 
for an injunction restraining the Wiscon- 


sin Tax Commission from enforcing State 


income tax assessments for the years 
1924, 1925 and 1926 should be denied, 
except as to one item, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Wisconsin held Aug. 8 in an opinion 
written by Judge Walter C. Lindley. 

The decision involved taxes assessed 
against the Palmolive Company (Wis- 
consin), the Palmolive Company (Dela- 
ware) and an Illinois subsidiary, the 
Buckingham Advertising Agency. For 
the three years in question, the Wiscon- 
sin company reported? taxable incomes 
of .$298,000, $273,000, and $341,000, re- 
spectively, while the parent Delaware 
company reported Wisconsin income of 
$17,950 for the first year, a deficit of 
$90,911 in the second, and a deficit of 
$101,352 in the third. 


Profits Reallocated 


The Commission allocated to Wisconsin 
certain profits of the parent company 
and the Buckingham Advertising Agency, 
fixing the taxable income of both for 
1924 at $1,297,967; for 1925 at $1,357,- 
987, and for 1926 at $1,367.879. The 
decision denies an injunction against all 
except $47,919, representing earnings of 
the Buckingham agency in 1926 not 
properly allocated to the Wisconsin Com- 
pany, and therefore not taxable by that 
State. 

Interecompany transactions between the 
three companies mentioned and another 
subsidiary, the Western Operating Com- 
pany, were so arranged as to avoid the 
State income tax, the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission declared in its opinion from 
which the appeal was taken (IV U. 8S. 
Daily 2277). By means of certain agree- 
ments and operating arrangements ‘be- 
tween the several affiliated corporations, 
net profit or loss was assigned at 
will to each, the Commission asserted, 
saying that it ‘could not accept as the 
true Wisconsin income, the income or 
losses arbitrarily computed as a result 
of these arrangements. 


Contracts Effected Reductions 

The cost-plus contracts hetween the 
plaintiff company and the subsidiaries 
resulted in a reduction of the Wisconsin 
tax, the court pointed out, holding that 
the reorganization of the Wisconsin com- 
pany and the relations between the af- 
filiated corporations was an attempt to 
remove income from the State for the 


| purposes of evading the Wisconsin tax. 


The Commission could take these facts 
into consideration in computing the tax, 
the opinion held. 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 


given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Treaty Information—Bulletin No. 9, June, 
1930. Treaty Division, United States De- 
partment ofeState. Subscription price, 56 
cents per year. (29-27547) 

Service and Regulatory Announcements. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. (Agr. 7-1658) 

Monthly Check-List of State Publications 
Received During April, 1930—Volume 21, 
Number 4, Division of Documents, Li- 
brary of Congress. Subscription price, 
$1 per year. (10-8924) 

Monthly Sumary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States, June, 1930—Part I. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, United States Department of Com. 
merce, Subscription price, $1.25 per year, 

(14-21465) 
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For old and 
new model 
razors of this 
type 


money back. 


TrY THIS PATENTED BLADE 


DISCOVER the shaving improvement 
made by patented channeling in 17% 
heavier, dug-tempered steel. Buy a package 
of Probak blades and try two in your 
double-edge razor. Every Probak shave is 
quicker, cooler, smoother—or you get your 


Guaranteed by 


PROBAK CORPORATION 
AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR co., 
656 First Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


INC, 





Also, Toronto + London «+ Paris + Milan + Rio de Janeiro 


PROBAK 


BLADE S88 
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Public Utilities 





Company Agrees Railroad and Utility Financing Radio Commission Indiana Holds Non-profit Act 





Radio 
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Workmen’s Compensation - 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Beane 
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Insurance 


Maine Dismisses 


To Cease Selling | In California Gains for Year To Hold Hearing: Does Not Cover Life Agencies Petition of Widow 


Candy by Lottery 





Other Companies Sign Stip- 
ulations With Trade Body 
Agreeing to Discontinue 
Certain Practices | 





A candy lottery and various misrepre- 
sentations are involved in a group of 
stipulation proceedings made publie by | 
the Federal Trade Commission Aug. 9. 

The agreements provide, among others, 
that metallic powders are not to be called | 
aluminum, and that the word shellac) 
does not properly designate a_product| 
not made strictly of shellac. ' Machine- 


j|mission Aug. 4. 


Issues A 
971,899 for Fiscal 


uthorized by State Commission Aggregate $315,- 


Period Ending With 


June 30, 1930 





State of California: 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, the State Railroad Commission 
passed upon applications for authority 
to issue stocks, bonds, notes and other 
evidences of indebtedness, by public util- 
ities and common carriers operating in 
California, aggregating $315,971,899, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Com- 
The statement follows 
in full text: 

The Commission authorized the issu- 
ance of securities amounting to $267,- 
717,330. It denied applications involving 
$1,222,900 of seeurities, and dismissed 


Sacramento, Aug. 9. 


,ence might be made to the issue of $45,- | 


625,000 of common stock of Pacific Gas 
ahd Electric Company in payment for 
| outstanding stocks of Great Western 
Power Company, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corporation and Midland Counties 
| Public Service Corporation, and the issue 
| of $50,000,000 of stock by Southern Cali- 


| fornia Telephone Company in payment 


Telegraph Company and properties con- 
trolled by it, situated in southern Cali- 
fornia. Inclusion of such issues in the 
| totals for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, tend to lift the totals for that 





On ‘Superpower 





| 


Operating on Cleared 


ference September 15 





A “superpower” hearing, 
entire group of 55 broadcasting stations 
operating on the 40 cleared channels re- 
| served for high power have been invited, 





|the Federal Radio Commission, it was 
;announced orally at the Commission 
| Aug. 9. 

| Announcement was made in connec- 


All Broadcasting Stations 


? Mutual Assessment Concerns Must Organize Under Special 


| Statute Relating to Their Busi- 


State of Indiana: 
| A “mutual life association,” the object 


Channels Invited to Con-' o¢ which is “to provide assistance to 


people at time of death or in the event 


lof sickness: or accidental injury on a/ press repeal of previous laws in 1929 | 
| open the door wide to the so-called no- | 
to which the | tion,” must be organized in Indiana under | profit corporations without supervision | 

} 8 : | * . : j 
he provisions of the Act of 1883 relating | to duplicate the field-of insurance cor- 


|definite cooperative plan of contribu- 


it 
|to the incorporati 


7 of mutual life and 
jaccident companie 


on the assessment 


for properties of the Pacific Telephone & | will be Held beginning Sept. 15 before | plan, rather than the Act of 1889 relating 


'to the incorporation of societies not for 
| pecuniary profit, according to an opinion 
|of the Attorney General, James M. Og- 
|den, Aug. 2. 

| Mr. Ogden held that the, 1889 statute 


ness, Opinion States 





Indianapolis, Aug. 9. 

| century to provide for and set up numer- 
| ous safeguards to the public in insur- 
ance matters and then without any ex- 


|porations around which the safeguards 
lhad been placed, for it must be remem- 
bered if such corporations may legally 
enter the insurance field to a limited 
| amount, there 1s nothing in the act other 
|than the nonprofit provision that estab- 
| lishes any limit at ail. 


For Compensation 


{ 
{ 
' 
| 





Case Involves Time Limit for 

Benefit Payments to De- 
| pendents of Employe Who 
Dies From Injury 


State of Maine: 

Augusta, Aug. 9. 
Where an employe dies more than 300 
weeks after an injury sustained in the 
course of his employment, his dependents 
are not entitled to additional compensa- 
tion unless the decedent’s injuries are of 
the character enumerated in section 14 
of the Maine Compensation Act in which 


| Aside from the above, however, I think; permanent total disability is conclusively 


made shawls are not to be described as! from its calendar requests for permission |tion with the Commission’s action on did not repeal the 1883 Act specifically | the doing of an insurance business by as- presumed or included in the schedule of 


“Indian” shawls, and the actual number | to jssue $47,031,669 of such securities. 
of pages in a composition book for use| The amount of public utility financing 
in schools is not to be misstated by a} passed upon by the Commission during 
concern dealing: in such stationery. These/the last fiscal year showed a sharp in- 
practices will all be discontinued by the) crease over the amount acted upon dur- 
respondents who signed the stipulations.| jing the year ended June 30, 1929. Dur- 
Their names will not be revealed, in ac-|jng that year it acted upon applications 
cordance with the Commission’s practice | totaling $126,691,111, of which it au- 
in all cases where voluntary agreements | thorized $122,665,101; denied $2,785,910, 
to cease and desist are substituted in lieu! and dismissed applications’ amounting 
of formal procedure. to $1,240,100. 

Details of stipulations, No. 603 to No.| The grand total of security applications 


| period to what might be said to be. abnor- 
| mal heights, and to distort the compari- 
json with the preceding peripd. 

The amounts authorized to be issued 
| during the last two fiscal years consisted 
|of the following classes of securities: 








1929 1920 
POE Nou dhawdeor $104,046,174 $229,924,322 
NEOUS. acd craven 16,611,600 35,888,000 
NOGES: esisdcconns ey 2,007,327 1,904,008 
BGGHIR focccln cosa $122,665,101 $267,717,330 


The purposes for which the securities 


| Aug. 8 designating for hearing the pend- 
|ing applications of eight stations seek- 
|ing the maximum allowable power of 
50,000 watts. Previously, nine applica- 
|tions of the same character were desig- 
|nated for hearing on Sept. 15. 

| The Commission announced that, be- 
|cause these applications for maximum 
| power are competitive, it has been de- 
cided to notify all stations now using, 
authorized to use, or eligible to use, 50,- 
000 watts, of the hearing, at which they 


;nor by implication. His opinion foilows 
jin full text: 

Dear Sir: I have before me your let- 
|ter submitting for my consideration arti- 
cles of incorporation of The Mutual 
| Life Association, purporting to be organ- 
jized under an act approved Mar. 6, 1889 
| (Acts of 1889, page 141) entitled, “An 
|act for the incorporation of societies not 
| for pecuniary profit, defining their power, 
jand providing for the election of direc- 
|tors, the dissolution of such corpora- 





| sociations organized under the 1889 Act, injuries in section 16 in which disability 
|supra, on the plan outlined unless re-|is deemed to be total for specified periods, 
jstricted to a greater extent than pro- the Maine Industrial Accident Commis- 
| vided by the articles submitted, was un-| ign has just held. The case was that of 
| lawful at the time of the passage of the) 4qa B, Comstock v. Maine State Prison. 
| Act of 1889, supra, and that therefore | The petitioner’s husband, according to 
|no authority - Weite i a ch “aaa | the opinion, while employed by the State 
|ferred on such associations by suc ct Fee oe ger va oe 

jon the theory that the Act authorizes | Prison ee ae — 
|incorporation “for any lawful purposes.” | °¥Y, 2 oo , vue : fi . til M is 5 1928. 
| In 1883 the General Assembly had en-/| tained on the pay roll until May 0, 192s, 
jat which time compensation payments 
| started and continued until his death July 


lacted the law for the incorporation of 


611, inclusive, follow in full text: of public utilities disposed of by the Com-| were authorized were as follows: may present evidence. The Commission, |tions, distribution of their property, and mutual life and accident companies on) 


No. 603.—A corporation manufacturing 
chocolate coated candy will discontinue 
methods of promoting the sale of its} 
products that involve lotteries or other| 
schemes of chance whereby an article is| 
given as a premium in consideration of | 
the purchase of another article. 


The company agreed to cease this | 
practice in signing a stipulation with the | 
Federal Trade Commission and it is un- 
derstood that the firm will not transport 
advertising matter in interstate com- 
merce for use of local dealers in solicit- 
ing sale of the company’s candy by 
means of a lottery or scheme of chance. 

Use of Word “Aluminum” 

No. 604.—Signing a stipulation with 
the Federal Trade Commission, a part- 
nership firm manufacturing metallic 
powders agreed to discontinue practices 
as follows: 


Use in advertisements and on labels of 
the word “aluminum” independently or in 
connection with the other words so as 
to imply that the product designated is 
made wholly of aluminum. Provision is 
made that when the product is not pure} 
aluminum, but one in which aluminum 
is the principal element, and the word 
“aluminum” is used to designate it, such 
word shall be accompanied by the word 
“compound” or similar word printed in 
type equally as conspicuous ‘so as to 
indicate clearly that the present product 
is not made entirely of aluminum. 

Use in advertisements or on labels of | 
the words “U. S.” and of a picture of the 
United States flag or of the United 
States shield, so as to imply that the 
goods offered for sale are made under 
Government contracts or specifications, | 
when such is not the fact. 

No. 605. Furnishing credit and sta- 
tistical information and doing a general 
collection business for its subscribers, | 
a corporation has signed a stipulation | 
with the Federal’ Trade Commission | 
agreeing to discontinue as part of its 
trade name certain words which would 
indicate that it is a voluntary nonprofit 
association of individuals and companies | 
engaged in the sale of certain apparel’ 
for women, when such is not the fact. 

The company agreed to discontinue | 
these words as part of its trade name 
either independently or in connection 
with each other or other words, in adver- 
tisements, correspondence, stationery, or 
other printed matter. 

No. 606.—A coal mining company 
signed a stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission agreeing to stop use 
in its trade name of words which would 
indicate that its coal is of a certain high 
grade, when such is not the fact. 

Price of Picture Frames 

No. 607.—An individual dealing in por- 
traits and picture frames signed a stip- 
ulation with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sioy agreeing to stop representing to 
customers that, as a special introductory 
and limited offer, customers residing in 
a given community would be sold por- 
traits and frames at a price lower than 
that regularly charged, when such is not | 
the fact. 

Respondent agreed also to stop repre- 
senting to customers that portraits sold 
them were paintings on cloth or canvas, 
when such was not the fact, and to stop 
using as a part of his trade name words 
that would indicate that he conducted 
an organization devoted to the study 
and furtherance of art, when this is not 
the truth. | 

No. 608. Manufacturing remedies for 
diseases of livestock and poultry, a cor- | 
poration will not advertise in a way that 
will not truthfully represent the prod- 
ucts it sells, according to a stipulation 
agreement between the company and the 
Federal Trade Commission. This ap- 

lie’ particularly to words that would 
imply that the product has antiseptic 
qualities. 

Paper in Composition Books 

No. 609. Stamping composition books 
for use in school with numerals that 
indicate such books contain more pages 
than their actual content, will be discon- 

. tinued by a corporation manufacturing 
school supplies, according to a stipu- 
lation agreement between the company 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The company agreed to stop stamping, 
branding or otherwise making use of | 
numbers or figures on its products which | 
may have the capacity and tendency to! 
mislead buyers into believing that the | 
books contain more or a different num- | 
ber of pages than the actual content. 

No. 610.—A company manufacturing 
paints, varnishes, and shellacs signed a 
stfpulation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission agreeing to stop use of the word | 
“shellac” independently or in connection 
with other words, on labels so as to im- 
ply that the article so marked is made 
entirely of shellac. 

When the product is not pure shellac | 
but one in which shellac is the principal 








element, and the word “shellac” is used 
to describe the article, such word shall 
be accompanied by the word “compound” 
in type equally as conspicuous so as to! 
clearly indicate that the material is not 
made wholly of shellac gum cut in al- 
cohol. 

If the poston contains no shellac gun, | 
or if shellac gum is not its principal ele- 
ment, and the word “shellac” is used to 
describe the material, the word shall be, 
accompanied by the word “substitute” in | 
equally visible type. 





No. 611.—Indian trade names that | 
would indicate manufacture by Indians 


I 


g 


mission from Mar. 23, 1912, the effective 


date of the public utilities act, up to 
June 30, 1930, is $3,390,929,171. During 


that time the Commission authorized 


| $3,108,992,173 of public utilities securi-| Reorganization .... 


ties, denied $114,718,687, and dismissed 
applications involving $167,281,311. 


The securities authorized since Mar. 23, | 


1912, consisted of the following: Stock, 
$1,642,389,857; bonds, $1,269,077,530; 
notes, $162,888,947; and other evidences 
of indebtedness, $34,635,839. 

The $3,108,992,173 authorized by the 
Commission since 1912 was intended for 
the following purposes: Additions and 
betterments, $1,719,986,845; refunding, 
$705,326,834; collateral, $163,018,393; re- 
organization, $508,903,436; miscellaneous 
purposes, $11,756,665. 

Gas and electric companies issued the 
largest amount of securities since 1912 
of any class of utilities, having $1,783,- 
694,204, while telephone and telegraph 
companies were next with $427,565,666, 
and steam railways, water companies, 
electric railways, pipe line companies, 
carriers by water, automotive carriers 
and warehousemen followed in order. 

The amount of securities authorized 
during the fiscal year ended June 30 
last was $145,052,229 in excess of the 
amount authorized during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1929. A .comparison, 
however, of the figures for the two 
periods is not necessarily a true index 
of the relative ability and needs of the 
utilities and carriers for financing them- 
selves. For example, during the fiscal 
period just ended readjustments of stock 
interests involving exchanges of stock in 
large blocks materially increased the 
total authorization, but did not result 
in any public financing, nor in any in- 
crease in outstanding securities, nor in 
plant facilities or business of the utili- 
ties involved. In this connection, refer- 








1929 1930 


| Additions ‘and bet- 
' terments . $93,562,142 $153,480,660 
{Refunding ........ 3,157,854 9,094,916 
25,025,105 105,141,754 
| Miscellaneous ..... Es cesavicessa 
TOUR vicdaews $122,665,101 $267,717,330 | 


Permision to issue these securities was 
; secured by the various classes of utili- 
| ties and carriers as follows: 


1929 me 1930 

; Steam railroads ... $OSO,0S0 one csccess 
Blectric railways... 20. .scscss $623,692 
Gas and_ electric 

companies ...... 47,251,176 110,176,767 
Water companies .. 5,968,818 7,407,750 
| Telephone and tele- 

graph companies 49,727,650 143,538,760 
| Warehdusemen 796,445 1,837,400 
{Carriers by water 15,256,225 669,666 
Automotive carriers 2,744,787 3,463,295 





I ised eae $122,665,101 $267,717,330 
These figures were compiled by W. C. 
Fankhauser, Chief of the Department of 
Finance and Accounts of the Commis- 
sion, who points out that stock continued 
; to be the favorite medium of financing 
|of California utilities during the year 
| just closed. 
| counted for approximately 85 per cent of 
| the total authorization. 
Commenting on the practice of many 
! companies of offering to holders of their 
| stocks, particularly common stocks, the 
| right to subscribe to additional shares in 
a proportionate amount at prices below 
| the market price, Mr. Fankhguser said: 
|‘““While the Commission at tifmes in the 
; past has authorized the issue and sale 
| of stock at prices lower than the then 
current market prices, its action in do- 
ing so is not to be construed that it will 
continue to so authorize the sale of stock 
if in its opinion general conditions and 
the showing made in the particular pro- 
ceeding do not warrant the lower price.” 


~ 








Radio Decisions and Applications 


Announced by 





Applications granted and set for hear- 
ing, as well as new applications received, 
have just been announced by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted (broadcasting): 


WELK, Howard R. Miller, Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted construction permit; to make 
changes in equipment, including automatic 
frequency control and changes in tube com- 
plements of transmitter. 

WLOE, Boston Broadcasting Company, 
Boston, Mass., granted permission to dis- 
continue operating until Labor Day in or- 
der to facilitate reorganization of the com- 
mercial department. 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Company, 
Vicksburg, Miss., granted construction per- 
mit; to replace transmitter; to provide 
same power and same hours of operation 
used bofore plant was destroyed by fire. 
Application requesting increase of power 
from 300 w. to 500 w. and hours of opera- 
tion from daytime to unlimited set ‘for 


| hearing. 


KGBX, Foster-Hall Tire Company, St. 


| Joseph, Mo., granted consent to voluntary 
|assignment of license to KGBX, Inc.- 


KTAT, Texas Air Transport Broadcast 


| Company, Ft. Worth, Tex., granted consent 


to voluntary assignment to S. A. T. Broad- 
cast Company. 

WISJ, Wisconsin State Journal Co., 
Beloit, Wis., granted consent to voluntary 
assignment of license to Wisconsin State 
Journal Broadcasting Company. 

KTUE, William John Uhalt, 


ment of license to Harris County Broad- 
cast Company. 

WBT, Station WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control. ‘ 

WIBA, The Capital Times Co., Madison, 
Wis., granted modification of construction 


permit; to change date of required com- 
mencement of construction from May 19, 
1930, to July 10, 1930, and change date 


of required completion of construction from 
Aug. 19, 1930, to Nov. 10, 19380. 

KFUM, W. D. Corley, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., granted construction permit; to in- 
stall new ground system and replace pres- 
ent counterpoise with a ground connection. 

KMBC, Midland Broadcasting Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., granted modification of 
license; to move studio from Aladdin Ho- 
tel, 1211 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, to 


Pickwick Hotel, 10th and McGee Streets, 
Kansas City. 
WQAM, Miami Broadcasting Company, 


Miami, Fla., granted modification of license; 
to move main studio from 2 Biscayne 
Boulevard, Miami, to 327 N. E. 1st Avenue, 
15th Floor, Realty Building, Miami. 

Applications granted (commercial) : 

WIOXF, Chicago Daily News, Chicago, 
Ill., granted permission to use transmitter; 
W10XF now licensed’ in an airplane as 
temporary broadcast pick-up for purpose 
of reporting the airplane races week of 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 3; 1,584 ke. 

KGOT-KGOS, Libby Communications, 
Inc., KGOT on Island of Molokai, T. H., 
and KGOS on Island of Oaku, T. H., granted 


{modification of two licenses; permission*to 


use Al and A2 emissions for period of 


90 days. 
KHFAZ, Pan American Airways, Ine., 
Aircraft NC 9137, granted renewal of 


| license 333, 414, 500, 2,662, 3,070, 3,106, 5,690, 


8,015 ke.; 12 w. 
W3XAC, WTAR Radio Corporation. por- 





will no longer be used by a firm selling 
and distributing such novelty goods as 
blankets and shawls for the concession 
trade. 

Signing a stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission the company agreed 
to stop use of these words in its adver- 
tising matter so as to imply that the 
goods it sells are Indian products, when 
such is not the fact. 


Houston, ! 
| Tex., granted consent to voluntary assign- 


Federal Commission 


table in Princess Anne County, Va., granted 
license to cover construction permit, 780 
ke.; 250 w. for 90 days. 

W3XAL, RCA Communications, 
Bound Brook, N. J., granted authority to 
use 6,100 ke. for purpose of sending mes- 
sage to members of Bartlett-Greenland 
Expedition, 

WLO, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Lawrenceville, N. J., granted 
authority for 30 days pending final action 
on formal application to use special tele- 
struction permit; to move transmitter from 
Lincoln Highway, Kearny, N. J., to Morris 
County, N. J.; install new equipment; in- 
crease power from 5 to 50-kw.; no @hanges 
in frequency or time involved. 

WBZ, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass., application for modification 
of construction permit; to install different 


4 kw 

WCAU, Universal Broadcasting Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., application for construc- 
tion permit; to move transmitter from 
Bensalem and Byberry Turnpike and Bar- 
low Streets, Byberry, Pa., to Pine Road, 
to Somerton Road near Philmont Station, 
Pa.; install new equipment; increase power 
from 10 kw. to 50 kw. and use portable to 
test for most desirable location. | 

WHAS, The Courier-Journal Co. and the 
Louisville Times Co., Louisville, Ky., ap- 
plication for construction permit; to in- 
stall new equipment and increase power 
from 10 kw. to 50 kw. 

WBT, WBT, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., ap- 
plication for construction permit; to in- 
stall new 50-kw. equipment with automatic 
frequency control and increase power from 
5-kw. to 50-kw. 

KHJ, Donn Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., 





japplication for construction permit; to 
move transmitter from 1706 West ‘th 
Street, Los Angeles, to a location to be 


determined; increase power from 1 kw, to 
50 kw.; use portable to test for most de- 
}sirable location; install new equipment. 
KYW-Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill, application for modifica- 


tion of license; to increase power from 
10 kw. to 50 kw. (retain 1,020 ke. and un- 
limited time). 

WMAQ, WMAQ, Ine., Chicago, Ill., ap- 


plication for construction permit; to install 
new equipment and increase power from 
5 kw. to 50 kw. 

All of the above applications for power 
increases to 50 kw, have been set for hear- 
ing Sept. 15, 1930, 10 a. m. 
phone connection to put through a long 
report of public interest concerning a box- 
ing match. 


of 28 ships and modified the licenses of 
2 ships. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Com- 
pany, aboard cruiser “Phyllis II,” granted 
license; 
broadeast descriptions of races to be held 
on Lake Ontario the week of Aug. 10. 

Set for hearing: 

WOR, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
In¢., Newark, N. J., application for con- 

WFDW, Raymond C. Hammett, Talladega, 
Ala., application for construction permit; 
to move transmitter from 75 Battle Street, 
Talladega, Aia., to 3 miles northeast of 
Talladega on Anniston Highway, Ala; in- 
stall new equipment; change frequency 
from 1,420 to 580 ke. and increase power 
from 100 to 250 w. 

KGKO, Wichita Falls Broadcasting Co., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., application for con- 
struction permit; to install new equipment 
and increase night power from 250 to 500 w. 

WSPA, Virgil A. Evans, trading as The 
Voice of South Carolina, Spartanburg, S, C., 
application for construction permit; to 
move transmitter from Montgomery Build- 
ing, Spartanburg, to a location not yet de- 
termined; install new equipment, change 
frequency from 1,420 ke. to 1,190 ke. and 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 





This class of securities ac- | 


Ine., | 


equipment and increase power from 15 to! 


The Commission also renewed the licenses | 


to install two transmitters to re- | 


/in a recent order, ruled that stations 
| using 50,000 watts power would be lim- 
| ited to operation on but one-half of the 
| total of 40 cleared channels, thus re- 
| stricting such operation to four of the 


|eight channels assigned each of the five | 


| radio zones. 


|. The applications designated for hear- 
jing on Sept. 15 were those of WOR, 


the changing of their articles of associa- 
tion, and declaring an emergency.” The 
articles submitted set out as the particu- 
|lar objects for which the corporation is 
'formed the following: 

“To provide assistance to people at 
time of death or in the event of sick- 
ness or accidental injury on a definite 


| cooperative plan of contribution as out-| 


the assessment plan. I think it is sig- 
nificant that the title of said Act is, | 
| “An Act to provide for organizing and | 
|regulating the business of life insurance | 
| corporations, associations, and societies, ! 
'transacting business on what is known 
}as the assessment plan, and fixing penal- 
tties for violation of its provisions, and 
|declaring an emergency.” (Our italics.) 


Newark, N. J.; WBZ, Springfield, Mass.;|lined in the rules, regulations and by-| Pitle of Act in 


| WCAU, Philadelphia, WHAS, Louisville, 
WBT, Charlotte; KHJ, Los Angeles; 
KLW, Chicago, and WMAQ, Chicago. 

| Those previously set for -hearing on 
the same date are WHAM, Rochester, 
|N. Y.; WRVA, Richmond; WAPI, Bir- 
|mingham; WSM, Nashville; WSB, At- 
lanta; WCFL, Chicago; WHO-WOC, 
Des Moines and Davenport, Iowa; 
KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa; and KGO, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Several other applications for this or- 
der of power still are pending, it was 
stated, and_ probably will be set for 
hearing on Sept. 15, also. 


‘Rehearing Is Ordered 


On Worker’s Claim 


| Utah 


! 








Supreme Court Makes 
Mandamus Permanent 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Aug. 9. 
The Supreme Court of Utah, Aug. 5, 
ordered that a previous alternative writ 
of mandamus be made permanent and 
that the State Industrial Commission 
| be directed to proceed with a rehearing 
| of the case of J. S. Carter v. the Indus- 


}an injury to Mr, Carter’s eyes, which, 
he alleges, has resulted in almost total 
blindness. 


According to the record, Mr. Carter, 
| while employed by the Cedar Construc- 
tion Company on May 13, £928, was feed- 


hay to horses when a wind blew a mix- 
ture of dust and hay into his eyes. Al- 
though 14 specialists have examined and 
| treated the case, none of them, accord- 
ing to the record, has attributed his sub- 
sequent impairment to the accident. 
The Industrial Commission denied 
compensation after the first hearing, and 


the order being affirmed. A second re- 
hearing was then sought which was 
granted, although the Commission at 
the time stated that it was in doubt 
as to its authority to grant this third 
hearing. Then, after the time had ex- 
|pired during which the applicant could 
| have applied to the Supreme Court for 
}a review, the Commission decided that 
}it was without authority to grant this 
third hearing. 

| The decision of the Supreme Court, 
written by Justice D. N. Straup, holds 
that the statute is vague and defec- 
tive as to the powers of the Commis- 
sion, but that the petitioner has the 
same right to move against the last or- 
der of the Commission as against the 
ifirst, and therefore the Commission is 
ordered to proceed with another hearing. 


‘Decrease Is Shown 
| In Pneumonia Cases 


Increase Reported, However, 
In Typhoid and Smallpox 





There was a considerable decrease in 
the number of deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia during the week ended 
July 19, compared with the same week of 
last. year, according to the statement is- 
sued by the Public Health Service, Aug. 
9, There was an increase in the number 
of cases of typhoid fever, smallpox and 
poliomyelitis, during the week, though 
all other communicable diseases showed 
\a decrease, it was stated. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The United States Public Health 
|Service has issued the following state- 
{ment regarding the prevalence of com- 





municable diseases in the United States. | 
The 96 cities reporting cases used in| 


\the following table are situated in all 





parts of the country and have an esti-; 
|mated aggregate population 6f more than 
32,080,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
jthan 30,520,000. 

Cases reported » 1930 1929 
Diphtheria: 

46 States ...... ee revencceere 638 885 

06 GICIOR .cccece chenaneeaeae 301 444 
| Measles: 

AB BRACES ance nscncccceseons 2,958 3,095 

OE SG err ree ere 930 595 
Meningococcus meningitis: 

MET ERNG.:. . vance aaa naan eas 90 131 

OO BOE, as nnachanaceae eens 30 47 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States ....... ocveseece 196 67 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States eccecccccces 823 1,203 

96 cities accetecensoccnece San 384 
Smallpox: 

46 fates .cccccces eeccceee 500 39. 
Oe Ee ee 38 82 
| Typhoid fever: 

Se OEOR o.it. tsdaaeene ee 787 751 

OB GIBIOR oc cnscan ove cetdes ° 95 106 | 

Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
DD. GERIOS «ajc sec ocdsesnsonerce 271 335 


trial Commission for compensation for | 


ing a mixture of alfalfa and timothy | 


a rehearing was sought and obtained, | 


|laws of this association.” 

| The papers appear to be in due form 
and are a by the required fil- 
ing fee of $6.50. 

| You inquire as to whether in view of 
|the insurance laws of the State of 
|Indiana the Secretary of State may ad- 
| visedly file said articles. 


| Section of Act 
| Quoted in Opinion 


_ Section 1 of the above mentioned act 
is section 5485 of Burns Annotated 
|Indiana Statutes of 1926 and is as fol- 
lows: 

; Societies, associations and clubs, not for 
; pecuniary profit, may be incorporated as 
j hereinafter provided. Any three or more 
persons, citizens of the United States, who 
shall desire to associate themselves for any 
lawful purpose other than for pecuniary 
profit, may make, sign and acknowledge, 
| before any officer having a seal and au- 
| thorized to take acknowledgements of deeds 
in this State, and file.in the office of the 
| Secretary of State, and in the office of the 
; recorder of the county in which such so- 
| ciete association or club shall be located, 
a certificate in writing, in which shall be 
| stated the name or title by which such cor- 
| poration shall be known in law, the par- 
j ticular objects for which it is formed, 
| the number of its directors, and the names 
of the directors selected for the manage- 
ment of its business and prudential con- 
cerns for the first year of its existence. 
Upon complying with the foregoing condi- 
tions, the corporation shall be deemed fully 
organized, and may proceed to carry out 
the objects of its organization: Provided, 
| The Secretary of State shall not file a cer- 
'tificate of organization of any corporation 





| 


having the name of any then existing, but | 


|shall notify the subscribers, or any two 
| of them, of the reason of his refusal so 
to do. 

I desire to call your attention in the 
first place to the name of this proposed 
association, ‘The Mutual Life 
Association.” While the word “in- 
surance” is not used therein, the title 
certainly suggests an insurance corpoéra- 
tion and the particular objects as stated, 
while not very definite, indicate a pur- 
pose to transact an insurance business. 
It will be noted that there is no restric- 
tion as to membership which associates 
itself with the idea of club, society or 
association not for pecuniary profit. See 
the following cases of mutual benefit so- 
cieties held to be doing an insurance 
business: 

Bauer v. Samson Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, 102 Ind. 262, at page 268; The 
Supreme Lodge, Ancient Order United 
Workman ‘et al. v. Hutchinson, 6 Ind. 
‘App. 399, at page 404; The Supreme 
Council of the Order of Chosen Friends 
jv. Forsinger, 125 Ind. 52, at page 56; 
‘The Presbyterian Mutual Assurance 
Fund v. Allen, 106 Ind. 593, at page 594. 


Question Considered 


On Insurance Basis 


In the absence of the by-laws or a 
more particular statement in the articles 
showing that the purpose is not that of 
entering the insurance business, I think 
it. is fair to proceed in the consideration 
) of your question upon the premise, that 
said proposed corporation is being or- 
ganized for the purpose of entering the 
insurance field and writing insurance 
; contracts. I shall consider the question, 
therefore, from that premise. 

It may be claimed that the writing of 





legislation may be legally entered into 
by persons and that therefore the asso- 
ciation for the purpose of writing insur- 
ance is a lawful purpose. It is hardly 
conceivable, however, that the Legisla- 
ture would endeavor with such particu- 
larity over a period of nearly a half 





Illinois 

The Natural Gas Utility Co. has applied 
for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to operate and construct a pipe line 
transmission system in and near the village 
of Woodson. This is part of the project 
|for which this company asked the Com- 
merce Commission July $ for authority to 
build and operate a local natural gas sys- 
tem in Morgan, Scott, Greene and Sangamon 
counties. 


Indiana 


| ranted the City of Bloomington authority 
to meterize its municipal water plant cus- 
tomers and to increase gates. According 
to the Commission’s order, the petition was 
unopposed. The municipal plant has an 
indebtedness of $240,000 and is supported 
| by a 12-cent city tax, the order said. 

Proposed increased rates on cast iron 
pipe by common carriers in Indiana intra- 
state traffic have been found not justified 
|by the Public Service Commission and have 
been permanently suspended without prej- 
| udice, 

The Peoples Motor Coach Co., owned by 
the Indianapolis Street Railway Co., has 
been authorized to cancel its “owl” bus 
service in Indianapolis on the ground that 
sufficient service is renderedi by the street 
railway company. 

Minnesota 

Hearing on the investigation into the 
|rates charged in Minnesota by the Tri- 
| State Telephone & Telegraph Co. has been 
‘further postponed to Sept. 8. 





| insurance, in the absence of prohibitive | 


State Regulation of Public Utilities 





The State Public Service Commission has | 


| 1883 Is Quoted 


| Acts of 1883, page 203, and the first | 
|section identifies a corporate entity or- 
| ganized thereunder as “a corporation, as-| 
| sociation or society to transact the busi- | 
jness of life insurance on the assessment 
|plan.” (Our italics.) | 
Moreover it was provided by section 17 
|of the above Act (Burns Annotated 
Indiana Statutes of 1928, section 8982) | 
|that, “Any corporation, society, company | 
jor association now doing business upon) 
what is known as the assessment plan in| 
this State that shall refuse or neglect | 
to comply with the provisions of this Act | 
|within the space of 90 days after its} 
|passage, shall be deemed and held to be | 
\doing business unlawfully. And if any 
officer, agent or employe of any such cor- 
peration, society, company or association 
;shall do business in this State, or assist 
jin, or knowingly permit the same, unless 
|such corporation or association has com- 
|plied with the provisions of the laws of, 
this State applicable to the same, he shail 
|be deemed and held to be guilty of a mis- | 
|demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not more than $500, nor less 
| am $50, to which may be added im- 
|prisonment in the county jail not more! 
than 90 days nor less than 30 days.” 
(Our italics.) 


Secret Societies and 


Lodges Were Exempted 


And then to save the rights of lodges 
and secret societies to carry on their! 
limited insurance among their members, 
} it was expressly’ provided that the pro- 
| visions of the act would: not apply to 
|them. (Burns Annotated Indiana Stat- 
}utes of 1926, section 8983.) This provi- 
; Sion was inserted evidently becamse it 
|/was deemed that except for the provi- 
sion such lodgeS and secret societies 
| would be prohibited by the Act from pur- 
| suing their usual method of insurance } 
|of their members. But no other groups 
; were excepted by the Act of 1883, and 
|so at the time of the passage of the 
| Act of Mar, 6, 1889, supra, under which 
| the proposed ''he —— Mutual Life Asso- 
| ciation is organized, it was unlawful by 
|the express mandate of the statute to 
| engage in the life insurance business on 
| what is known as the assessment plan 
| by any organization except it be organ- | 
}ized under the 1883 Act (Acts of 1883, 
| page 203) and except lodges and secret 
| societies which were removed from the} 
|provisions of the Act by the provisions 
| of section 8983, supra. ° 
| Of course one legislature in the en- 
|}actment of general laws is not bound 
|by the Acts of previous legislatures. It 
|may amend or repeal the Acts of pre- 
| vious legislatures. But implied repeals 
|are not favored and certainly by the Act) 
|of Mar. 6, 1889, supra, neither purports 
| to amend nor repeal any provisions of the 
| Act of 1883, supra. When the legisla- 
ture, therefore, in the Act of Mar. 6, 
| 1889, provided that no-profit associa- 
| tions, societies and clubs might be or- 
| ganized pursuant to its provisions “for 
|any lawful purpose,” it did not in my 
| opinion, for the reasons already stated, 
|authorize the organization of such as- 
|sociations for the purpose of doing an 
| insurance business on such,plan as could 
| be embraced in the very general state- 
ment of “the particular objects for which | 
|it is formed” as set out in the articles 
| submitted. 








| In addition to what has already been 
said, I do not think the statement of | 
“the particular objects for which it is | 
| formed” as required by the statute are 
| Sufficiently “particularly” to comply with | 
| such provision, and that the articles in 
the form submitted are not entitled to 
filing in your office. 





{ Nebraska 

| The Western Public Service Co. has re- 
quested authority to construct, operate and 
maintain a transmission line from Alma 
|to Republican City, Nebr. 

| All Nebraska roa@s have requested au- 
|thority to amend the rule covering car- 
jload shipments of cement,. lime, ete., in 
|5,000-pound lots, by providing that the | 
|rating shall apply when in barrels or in! 
sacks other than paper. 

All Nebraska roads have requested au- | 
|thority to revise the rule covering rates 
}on mixed carload shipments of shells, lime- 
|stone, etec., restricting the weight to 30 
|per cent of the actual weight of the entire 
jcarload, with the highest rate. applicable 
on the shells and limestone. 

New Jersey 

Application of the Public Service Co- 
}ordinated Transport for approval of mu- 
nicipal consents to operate 15 autobuses 
in substitution for a portion of the street 
| railway service operated by it between 
| Newark and New Brunswick, N. J., has been | 
| denied by the State Board of Public Utility | 
| Commissioners. | 
| A complaint of John H. Abrams that the 
| Public Service Coordinated Transport has | 
been advertising service between. Asbury | 

Park and Paterson and Jersey City in such | 
{a manner as to mislead the public into be- 
jlieving that this is through service whereas | 
}it is See to change buses at Newark 
|has been dismissed by the Board of Public 
| Utility Commissioners, 


|operate a pipe line in this State. 
; Wyomihg-Montana company will be re- 


6, 1929, as a result of the injury, which 
had totally incapacitated him at that 
time. 

The petitioner contended that she was 
entitled to further payments under sec- 
tion 14 of the workmen’s compensation 
act which provides that in cases of total 
incapacity the period covered by com- 
pensation shall not be more than 500 
weeks and if the employe shall die before 
receiving the compensation to which he 
is entitled, “the same shall be payable 
to the dependents of the said employe 
for the specified period.” 

The respondents, on the other hand, 
it was pointed out, argued that* section 
12 applies. This provides that if death 
results from the injury, compensation 
shall be payable to the dependents for 
a period of 300 weeks from the date of 
the injury, and since this period elapsed 
between the time of the injury and the 
employe’s death, it was contended that 
the petitioner is entitled to no compen- 
sation. 

In sustaining the respondent’s posi- 
tion, the Commission cited Nickerson’s 
case, 125 Maine 285, dismissing the pe- 
tition. 


Montana Is Asked 
To Approve Pipe Line 


Wyoming-Montana.Com pany 
Requests Certificate 





State of Montana: 
Helena, Aug. 9. 


The State Railroad and Public Service 


|Commission, Aug. 4, received an appli- 


cation of the Wyoming-Montana Pipe 
Line Company for a certificate of neces- 
sity and convenience to construct and 


|operate a pipe line between the Western 


Big Horn Basin oil field in Hot Springs, 
Big Horn and Park counties in Wyo- 
ming, and the cities of Laurel and Bill- 
ings, in Yellowstone County, Mont. 
According to Secretary Frank A. Silver 
of the State Commission, it is not 
necessary for a utility to obtain a cer- 
tificate of necessity and convenience to 
The 


quired to file its acceptance of the Mon- 


|tana pipe line act before it can exercise 
| the 


right of eminent domain in _ its 
project. 

The Wyoming-Montana Company pro- 
poses to construct a 160-mile pipe line 
across the interstate line, which will, 


when completed, form a conyenient and 


.prompt outlet for the product of the 


northern Wyoming fields. The project 


{may have a bearing on present rates and 
|charges on oil which have been the sub- 


ject of controversy between the Commis- 
sion and the carriers, it was stated. 


To Keep Certificates 


Veterans Bureau Official Ex- 
plains Loss by Cash Payment 





World War veterans would lose about 
half of the maturity value of their ad- 
justed service certificates by following 
any plan for immediate cash payment, 
according to an oral statement on Aug. 
9 by the Assistant Director of the Vet- 
erans Bureau, Harold W. Breining. 

With this loss, the veteran and his 
family would lose the protection af- 
forded by the certificate, which corre- 
sponds to a paid-up 20-year endowment 
policy, Mr. Breining said. It would un- 
doubtedly help economic conditions if 
a surplus amount of money were put in 
circulation, he said, but the final value 


|of the certificate will be more worth 
| to the veteran 15 years from now than 
|a cash settlement 


would be at the 


present. 

One of the plans for the payment of 
the certificates that have been proposed 
is that of exchanging them for negotiable 


| participation certificates against the al- 


lied bonds amounting to $11,000,000,000 
now in the United States Treasury, it 
was stated. The sponsors of this plan 
point out that it would release almost 


| $3,000,000,000 to American business and 


at the same time would not involve a 
congressional appropriation, though it 
would eliminate the appropriation of 
$112,000,000 towards the amortization of 
the present bonus certificates, it was 
shown. The allied bonds which were 
received in payment of war debts draw 
Interest at the rate of 3 per cent and 
3% per cent. it was added, and will be 


| retired in 1986, 


Mr. Breining said that the act of Con- 
gress in 1924, which authorized the so- 
called bonus, provided that the amount 
should not exceed $625, to which an ad- 
ditional 25 per cent would be added. 
This money was to be used in buying 


| What corresponds to a 20-year endow- 


ment policy, and while at the end of 20 
years the value of these policies will be 
up to $1,600, the cash value of these 
policies at the present time would not 
be worth more than about $800 each, 
at the most. More than $250,000,000 
of the combined value has already been 
paid to veterans in loans, he added. 


a 


* 


’ 





AuTHorRIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Railroads 


Proposed Rates 
- Are Canceled 
On Naval Stores 


I. C. C. Disapproves Sched- 
ule on Shipments From 
South Into New England 
And Fixes New Basis 








Plans of the railroads to bring about 
a general revision of the freight rate 
structure on naval stores from South 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast States to trunk- 
line and New England destinations, in- 
cluding both increases and reductions 
frem the present rate level, are disap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a repor : 
public Aug. 9 in I. & S. Docket No. 
3253. , 

The carriers’ schedules, proposing the 
readjustment, were ordered canceled, 


and a new rate basis fixed by the,Com- | 


mission. The new rates, in the main, 
are increases from the present level, but 
not so high as those proposed by the 
carriers. Numerous reductions are also 
included in the Commission’s plan, how- 
ever. 

The conclusions and findings contained 
in the report of the Commission follow 
in full text: s 

Upon careful consideration of the evi- 

@ dence and argument we reach the con- 


clusion that the rates under suspension | 


are unreasonable and would result in 
undue prejudice both at points of origin 
and destination. We are further of the 
view that the grouping under the sus- 
pended rates is in many instances far 
too extensive, does not accord due recog- 
nition to the transportation service ren- 


dered, results in undue prejudice andj 


preference between shippers and locali- 
ties, and is uncalled for by any trans- 
portation or commercial considerations 
disclosed by the record. 
Rosin and Turpentine Rates 
The rate basis suggested by the south 


Atlantic ports is subject to many of the | 


same objections as obtain with respect 
to the suspended rates and the method 
of determining the rates under, this pro- 
posal is needlessly complicated. We are 
likewise unable to approve the relation 
suggested by these protestants between 
the rates on rosin and turpentine. — 

The rates proposed by the trunk-line 
and New England respondents are in our 
épinion unreasonably high and we do 
not approve the use of the southern in- 
traterritorial class scale as the basis for 
the interterritorial rates here considered. 

We are of the view that the third 
method suggested, that is, construction 
of the rates on naval stores with relation 
to the corresponding first-class rates, af- 
fords the best solution of the problems 
here presented. In Januayy, 1928, the 
class rates between southerh and official 
territories were revised following an ex- 
haustive investigation by us. Clearly 
these rates should constitute the ground- 
work for the revision here under con- 
sideration. They are at least on a rea- 
sonably consistent basis and proper and 
adequate groups of origin and destina- 
tion are provided. ; 

The record affords no basis for pre- 
scribing rail-water rates. 

Reparations Asked 

Reparation is asked in all of the com- 
plaint cases. In the Gillican-Chipley 
case we awarded reparation in respect 
of the rates on shipments of rosin from 
Brunswick to Rennselaer and of rosin 
sizing from Jacksonville to Winchester. 
The rate from Jacksonville to Winches- 
ter assailed was the sixth-class rate of 
71 cents. Other rates assailed in that 
case were,commodity rates. The find- 
ings herein will result in a widespread 
readjustment of the rates on naval stores 
which will involve both numerous in- 
creases and numerous reductions. Hav- 
ing in mind all the faets of record, we 
are of the opinion that rates upon rosin 
in excess of 24 per cent of first class 
and rates on turpentine in excess of 35 
per cent of first class were unreasonable 
during the statutory period and repara- 
tion sheuld be awarded to that basis. 

Reparation will also be awarded in the 
case of the rate above referred to from 
Jacksonville to Winchester as indicated 
in finding No. 4. There may be other 
instances where rates have been paid in 
excess of the above-mentioned percent- 


. 


ages of first class, and upon proper show- | 


ing thereof reparation will be awarded 
thereupon. In the case of all other ship- 
ments.reparation is necessarily denied. 

We find: 

1. That the suspended schedules have 
not been justified. 

2. That the rates assailed in Nos. 
19342, 19782, 22842 and 23069, are um- 
reasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the rates prescribed in finding No. 3. 

3. That reasonable and otherwise law- 
ful all-rail rates from ponts in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and from 
points in Louisiana on and east of the 
Mississippi River to points in_ trunk- 
line and New England territories and 
to Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory from 
points in Florida south of the branch 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway from 
Jacksonville to River Junction, Fla., will 
be, on a crude wood oil, pine gum, 
pine pitch, pine tar, pine tar oil, pyro- 
ligneous liquor, rosin pitch, rosin dross, 
wand rosin oil, in carloads, 19 per cons, 
resolving fractions to the nearest whole 

cent, and on spirits of.turpentine, wood 

turpentine, and pine oil, in carloads, 

29 per cent, resolving fractions to the 

nearest whole cent, of the correspond- 

ing first-class rates contemporaneously 

in effect, the carload minima to be those 

specified in the suspended schedules, 
Rates Held Unreasonable 

4. That the rate on rosin sizing in 
Carloads from Jacksonville, Fla., to Win- 
chester, -Va., charged on the shipments 
in No, 19622 was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded 46 cents, and is, 
and for the future will be, unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeds or may 
exceed 37 cents. 

5. That any undue prejudice that may 
have existed in the assailed rates will 
be removed by the establishment of the 
rates here found lawful. 

6. That the assailed rates are not 
otherwise shown to be unlawful. 

7. That reparation should be and is 
hereby denied except as provided in find- 
ing No. 4. 

8. That the fourth section applica- 
Gone enumerated above should be de- 
nied. 

Orders will be entered requiring can- 





t and order made | 


Geergia, | 
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Weekly Output 
Of Coal Declines 





| 
Bureau of Mines Reports De-| 
} crease for Both Anthracite 
| 


And Bituminous 
| Production of both soft and hard coal 
fell off during the week ended Aug. 2, | 
as compared with the week before, ac- 
cording to the weekly coal report issued 
Aug. 9 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
iment of .Commerce. 
|in full text: 

The total production of anthracite in 
‘the State of Pennsylvania during the 
| week ended Aug. 2 is estimated at 1,292,- 
'000 net tons. Compared with the output 
|in the preceding week, this shows a de- 
| crease of 106,000 tons, or 7.6\per cent. 
| Production during the week in 1929 cor- 
| responding with that of Aug. 2 amounted 
to 1,290,000 tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
|ing the week ended Aug. 2, including 
lignite and coal coked at- the mines, is 
estimated at 7,957,000 net tons. Com- 
|pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows a decrease of 127,000 
tons, or 1.6 per cent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with that 
of Aug. 2 amounted to 9,349,000 tons. 


Winter Coal Outlook 
_ Regarded as Good 


New Anthracite Compact ‘and 
Growing Bituminous Ship- 
ments Credited 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

sian fuel sells for $1 more per ton in 
eastern markets, and the degradation or 
break down is‘comparatively high, prob- 
ably about’ 30 per cent. Furthermore, 
shipments from Russia probably will not 
‘exceed 200,000 or 300,000 tons yearly, it 
was added. 

Anthracite producers have been mak- 
ing a determined and organized effort to 
recover and expand their markets, it 
was asserted. While the anthracite in- 
dustry regained the larger part of its 
former customers after the strike of 
1925-26, some losses of trade have not 
yet been recaptured, as igs indicated by 
declines in hard coal shipments and data 
on sales of competitive fuels. 

The operators are trying to reestab- 
lish themselves in the Midwest markets, 
from which they were barred during the 
|war. Hard coal may now be had in Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, 1,000 miles from 
producing areas, as cheaply as in Wash- 

ington, which is about 400 miles from 
the anthracite mines. This fact is ac- 
counted for by the absorption of the ad- 
ditional freight charge to the farther 
points by the producing companies, it 
was explained. It is hoped that the 
railways will be convinced that a greater 
volume of business awaits them and that 
they will reduce their rates swfficiently 
for the hard codl operators to compete 
‘profitably in midwestern markets. 

Cooperation Is Promoted 

Cooperation with dealers in sales ef- 
forts is being promoted by the Anthracite 
Coal Service, which has branches and 
subbranches in many of the larger cities, 
it was stated. And the engineering corps 
of the service, which is an agency of the 
| operators, is available at the call of re- 
jtail distributors in other than branch 
and subbranch office cities. Combustion 
schools for retailers are sponsored, 
wherein employes of the merchants are 
trained in the fundamentals of combus- 
| tion, plant inspection and servicing. Co- 
loperative newspaper advertising has 
'also been carried on by producers: and 
| local dealers. 
| The service engineers will serve the 
consumer directly, upon application, ad- 
|vising him as to whether his furnace 
needs cleaning, how it could be made to 
‘function more efficiently, and the best 
type of fuel to burn. Often he is told 
that he can save fuel, it was stated, for 
| the good-will obtained by giving: him ac- 
|curate and valuable information more 
|than offsets the advantages obtained 
|from a/“bit more consumption because 
of wasteful methods, it was pointed out. 
Service engineers are also ready to aid 
|in solving problems of commercial] heat- 
jing in the use of fuel for industrial 
purposes. 


Restriction Is Urged 
In Use of Gasoline Tax 


|Roads Bureau Says Highways 
Should Get Entire Revenue 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| These roads would be improved perma- 
nently with the State funds. Sipce the 
use of these roads benefits the public gen- 
|erally, the Bureau considers that the 
| public generally should bear the ex- 
pense. 

In the case of the smaller county 
roads, the chief purpose of which is to 
give access to lands of private owners, 
i the Bureau feels that property taxes 
shoefid pay the cost of upkeep, since the 
| property owners receive the greatest 
benefit. a 

Alabama is the only State in which 
cities levy gasoline taxes and the reve- 
jnues are used for municipal purposes, 
| according to statistics made available by 
| the Bureau. i 

In five States gasoline taxes are used 
\for other purposes than highway or 
street improvement, according to the sta- 
| tisties. Florida in 1929 devoted $2,233,- 
| 735 of such funds to schools and perma- 
nent State buildings; Georgia used 
| $1,457,454 for schools; Michigan’ placed 
| $3,920 from dealers’ licénses in the gen- 
'eral State fund; New Jersey gllotted | 
$90,000 to the State Department 6f Com- | 
merce and Navigation; and Texas placed | 
$5,579,373 of the revenue in the free 
schoc] fund. 

In all other States the funds from 
gasoline taxes are used entirely for 
highway and street purposes, &ccording 
!to the Bureau’s compilation. 
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| 19622 should be adjusted between com- 
| plainant and defendants on the basis of 
| the findings herein. 

New fourth-section applications in con- 
| nection with the prescribed rates will 


| 


The report follows 


cellation of the suspended schedules, va-| be given consideration.’ 

cating our order of Novy. 21, 1928, in the| McManamy, Chairman, concurring: I 
Gillican-Chipley case, and our order of | agree with the basis and the level of 
Mar. 11, 1929, awarding reparation in| the rates herein established for the fu- 
No. 19622, denying the fourth-section ap-|ture. I find in the record no justifi- | 
lications named, and requiring the es-| cation for using a higher level of rates 
‘sblishment of rates here found lawful.| upon which to base reparation for past 
e” reparation already awarded in No. shipments. 


Hawaii Railroad 
Granted Right to" 
Issue New Stock 


I. C. C. Approves Proposal 
To Sell 6,000 Shares at 
Par for Purpose of Pay-'| 
ing Stock Dividend 





| 
| 

The Kahului Railroad has been au-' 
_ thorized by the -Interstate, Commerce 
| Commission to issue not exceeding $600,- 


| 000 of capital stock, consisting of 6,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
to be distributed as a stock dividend, it| 
was announced Aug. 9 by report and} 
order in Finance Docket No. 8268. 

The Kahului road operates in the Is-| 
land of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 

The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port follows: 

The Kahului Railroad Company, a 
common carrier by railroad subject to 
the interstate commerce act, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of that act to issue $600,000 of capital 
stock. No objeetion to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 


The applicant owns and operates lines 
of railroad on the Island of Maui, Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. A more extended con- 
sideration of the history of the applicant | 
is given in our report in Stock Dividend | 
of Kahului R. R., 86 I. C. C. 309. Our | 
j order of Jan. 22. 1924, in the proceeding | 
| cited, authorized the applicant to issue | 
| $600,000 of capital stock as a stock divi- | 
dend, making its outstanding capital | 
stock $900,000. | 

Under the terms of its charter the ap- 
plicant has the privilege of increasing, 
from time to time, the capital stock up 
to $5,000,000. It is proposed to increase | 
the capitai stock from the present | 
'amount thereof to $1,500,000, the in- 
crease of $600,000 to be distributed as a 
stock dividend. The proposed stock is to 
be issued to capitalize permanently in- 
vested surpPus, the surplus account on 
| Dec. 31, 1929, being $1,942,081.28. 

Income Statement Issued 

The applicant has submitted a state- 
;ment purporting to show that from Jan. 
1, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1929, inclusive, its | 
net income amounted to $1,321,727.82, of 
which $233,386.93 was derived from rail- 
road operations gnd $1,088,340.89 from 
other sources. uring this period there 
were paid from income a cash dividend | 
of $36,000 in 1923, and cash dividends of 
$108,000 in each of the years 1927, 1928, 
and 1929. 

The applicant has also submitted a 
statement showing that it expended dur- | 
ing this periéd for additions and better- | 
ments a gross amount of $1,628,937.13, 
from which it has deducted $502,768.94 | 
for property retired and $203,712.42 for; 
depreciation accrued within the period, a 
total of $706,481.36, leaving a net,amount 
of $922,455.77 expended from income for 
permanent improvements not heretofore 





| 
| 


| 
| 


capitalized. The details of the expendi- | 


tures are given in the application. 

It appears that in arriving at the 
amounts stated the applicant included 
expenditures charged to account 705, 
“miscellaneous physical property,” for| 
projects not appertaining to the railroad 
properties, such as for a planing mill, | 
automobile trucks, rock crusher, and 
breakwater equipment, enterprises in 
which it may engage under the powers 
conferred by its charter. There are also 
included deductions for the retirement 
of miscellaneous physical property and 
for depreciation accrued thereon. 

The net increase in investment result- | 
ing from these expenditures and deduc- | 
tions is $258,785, and deducting this! 
,amount from $922,455.77 would leave 
$663,670.77 as representing the net in- 
crease in investment in road and equip- 
ment. Our examination of the expendi- 
tures submitted in support of the pro- 
posed stock issue discloses that in retir- 
ing certain segments of track, appropri- | 
ate credits were not made for grading 
| and track laying and surfacing relating | 
to the tracks retired. These credits 
amount to $2,489.94 and should be de- 
ducted from the $663,670.77, leaving 
$661,180.83 of net expenditures to sup- 
port the proposed stock. 


Profit Reduction Foreseen 


The stock dividend of $600,000 would 
reduce the applicant’s profit and loss 
credit balance as of Dec. 31, 1929, from 
$1,928,676.41 to $1,328,676.41, and would 
leave a substantial balance available for 
the purposes for which a surplus should | 
be maintained. A considerable portion of 
the applicant’s surplus is represented by 
| miscellaneous physical property, amount- | 
jing, as of Dec. 31, 1929, to $1,023,013.80 | 
and consisting of investments in prop- | 
erty of a kind that does not constitute 
a proper support for the ‘permanent cap- 
italization of a railroad company. The 
investment in road ah@ equipment as of 
\the date given is $2,110,748.71, and after 
deducting from this amount the sum of 
the accruals for depreciation of road and 
equipment, $563,655.65, there would re- 
main a net amount of $1,547,093.06. 

Against this investment there would 
be outstanding after the issue of the 
proposed stock a total capitalization of 
$1,500,000, represented entirely by cap- 
ital stock. It therefore appears that the 
accumulated surplus will permit declar- 
|ing a stock dividend of the amount pro- 
| posed, that the increase in the outstand- 
ing capital stock to result therefrom will | 
be supported by net expenditures for | 
road and equipment from Jan. 1, 1923, 
|to Dec. 31, 1929, inclusive, and that the 
| total capitalization to be outstanding | 
will be supported by the net investment | 
|in road and equipment. The Governor 
and the Public Utilities Commission of | 
|Hawaii have recommended that the ap- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|plication be granted. 


We find that the proposed issue by the 
Kahului Railroad Company of $600,000 


'of capital stock as aforesaid (a) is for 


a-lawful object within its corporate pur 
poses, and compatible with the public in- 
terest, which is necessary and appropri-+ 
ate for and consistent with the proper 


; performance by it of service to the public 


as a common Carrier, and which will not» 
impair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 








Orange Imports Decline 


Between 1870 and 1900 the annual 
value of imported oranges ranged be- 
tween $1,000.000 and $3,000,000, but 
with the development of the industry in 
this country imports rapidly declined, | 


growing export balance. 
Department of Agriculture.) 
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Supervising Inspector General of Steamboat Inspection Service Also 
Announces That All Vessels Will Be Required to Undergo 
Three Reinspections Annually 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
regulations for the inspection of ships | 
and licensing of men, to inspect ships, to | 
license officers and crew, conduct inves- 
tigations of disasters to ships, and to try 
licensed officers. But what I wish to 


details as a result of the additional force | 
of inspectors and clerks available July 1, | 
1930. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
this Service does not own a single ves- 
sel, nor does it operate one. The respon- 
sibility for the navigation of a vessel 
rests upon the officers of that ship. Ac- 


spectors, of which I am the president, 
has made certain rules, one of which is 


|new and very important, looking to the |e¢ode that will be the standard for the 


maintenance of safe conditions on ship- 
board. This rule has to do with the 
training of the crew and the lowering 
of lifeboats. I quote the last two para- 
graphs of that section of Rule HI of 


|the Board of Supervising Inspectors that |tive Work requires much research and | 
lyelates to the handling of the boats and | 


rafts: 


“At least once in each interval of not | 


longer than three months, the master of 
every inspected passenger vessel shall 
drill and exercise every member of the 
crew, except females, in pulling oars in 
the ship’s lifeboats. 

“In addition, the crew of the motor- 
propelled boats shall demonstrate vheir 


+ 
tterms of safety, and only safety. I re-; 


call two instances on July 2 and 3 of 
this year, just preceding the holiday, 
where it was desired to carry m 
sengers, The answer was “no.” 

We approach everything in detail. For} 
example, the extension of the practice of | 


Weare from | 
Tests are | 


cant to state what he wants, 
Missouri and must be shown. 


jcordingly, the Boafd of Supervising In- | tion. 


We have for the last four years been 


engaged upon the writing of a boiler| 


| 


;marine world—not alone in this country, 
|but second to none in the world. It will 
have the same position on’ the sea that| 
{the American Society of Mechanical En-: 
|gineers does on the land. This construc- 


conferences with experts in boiler con- | 
struction and steel manufacturing. 
Every Disaster 

Carries a Lesson 


Every diaster has its lesson. As the} 
result of the Fairfax-Pinthis disaster, I 
made the two following recommendations 
to the Secretary of Commerce: 


| | 
| | 
| 





ability in the working of the engine and 
handling of the boat under power.” 
That puts the responsibility for the do- 


|ing of this thing on. the master of the 


might end there 
and say that if it be found that that 
rule is neglected it will proceed against 
the license of the master—and it will do 
just that thing—but the American peo- 
ple demand more. They have cenfidence 


|in the United States Government and 


it to assure itself that every- 

Hence, as the result of 
the larger force of inspectors, the Super- 
vising Inspector General was able on 


June 23, 1930, to issue the following or- 


20, 


expect 


| der: 


“Commencing July 1, 1930, it is the 
desire of the Bureau that three rein- 
spections be made of each American 
and each foreigm passenger vessel, 
whether under reciprocity or not, dur- 
ing the season of navigation or year 
for which certificated, in addition to the 
annual inspection each year. 

“In carrying out this order it is ex- 
pected that you will use good judgment, 
taking into ¢onsideration the conditions 
incident to the operation of the ship, the 


|is in good condition and ready for im- 


mediate use, stressing particularly the | 


launching and handling of lifeboats and 
the exercising of the crew in pulling 
oars, Except in instances where all life- 
boats are lowered, which would be an 
unusual condition, different lifeboats are 
to be used at each reinspection and nota- 
tion made in Form 840-F.” 

That requirement is in addition to the 


rule first quoted and places the responsi- | 


bility upon the inspector to see at the 
reinspections that all equipment is in 
good condition and ready for immediate 


use, stressing particularly the launching | 


and handling of lifeboats and the exer- 
cising of the crew in pulling oars. It 
applies to foreign ships as well as to 
American ships, It is proper here to 
state that for many years three rein- 
spections during the year or season of 
navigation have been required to be made 
of excursion and ferry steamers. The 
order of June 23, 1930, covers vessels 
in addition to those. 

To increasing inspections, the Amew 
ican steamship owners will offer no ob- 
jection, as they are as vitally interested 
an safety as this Service. If, however, 
it should be contended by any foreigr 
government (and it has notybeen yet so 
contended) that this additional inspec- 
tion is unnecessary, I answer that the 
British inspectors lower the boats of 
American ships at Southampton. The 
French authorities ‘ board American 


ships. But, after all is said and done, 
the one thought we have in mind is 
| safety first, last, and always, The mere 


placing of boats upon a ship is not 
enough, These boats must be in condi- 
tion to be used in the event of neces- 
sity, and that means that the boats 
and lowering gear must be in working 
order and.also that the crew must know 


how to do the job. The way to do thiss Paveme 


is by drills and more drills. The boats, 
lowering gear, and men are at hand, and 
must be used, 

There is another important factor to 
be here considered. After every disaster 
at sea the fact is bemoaned that seaman- 


purpose being to see that all equipment | 


“1. I recommend that you call a con-| 
ference of the ship owners for the pur-| 
pose of working out a plan for establish- | 
ing passing lanes in coastwise waters. | 
|The necessity for this has been estab- 
lished in Massachusetts Bay, but. my 
| thought is, while the conditions there| 
;may be met by establishing passing | 
lanes, to also give attention to the same 
problem in other waters where it may 
be necessary. 
| “2. The law is strict with reference 
|to the transportation of dangerous arti- 
| cles on steamers carrying passengers. | 
| Gasoline as cargo would not be permitted 
to be transported on a steamer carrying | 
| passengers, but here we have a disaster 
| where a vessel that is forbidden by law 
to carry gasoline as cargo is the victim | 
by fire, and lives are lost. as the result | 
| of a collision with a vessel which is per- | 
mitted by law to carry gasoline as cargo. | 
| While there is no violation of any legal 
rule in the transportation of gasoline as 
;cargo in a ship not carrying passengers 
| Navigating crowded waters in a fog, there | 
jis, I submit, a question as to the moral | 
right to do this thing, and I recommend 
| that you call a conference of the owners 
and operators of tankers with a view to| 
working out a plan by which there may 
|be an understanding that these vessels 
shall anchor in time of fog in waters 





‘Counties Extending 


Highway Systems 








Total Now Is Nearly Three| 
Million Miles, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Says 











[Continued from Page 1.1 
or 66 per cent, were surfaced, and 15,677 


|plication for 


where there will be no danger of col- 
lision with passenger ships.” 


These conferences will be held in the 


ore pas-' latter part of the Summer in a spirit of | 


cooperation. Legislation is not a cure 
for all evils. More can be done by in- 
telligent cooperation. I believe more in 


vising Inspector General. 
We are giving the same detailed at- 


made in the laboratory of the Bureau of | tention to the matter of fire prevention. | 
Standards, and our answer is not a guess | On all new construction, there is now} know,” Admiral 
‘but is based upon scientific demonstra-|a rule requiring fire-detecting systems! our position that we should take full ad- 


approved by the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors. I quote an important sentence 
of a section in Rule IV of the rules of 
the Board of Supervising Inspectors: 

“All passenger vessels, including ferry 
vessels, of more than 150 feet in length, 
whose construction is contracted for after 
Jan. 1, 1930, shall be equipped with an 
approved system for the purpose of de- 
tecting and indicating the presence of 
ir 2.” 

The effect of that rule, carried out as it 
is now being carried out, will be to add 


!much to the safety of those who travel 
|upon vessels subject to inspection, 


And yet there is still more to be done. 


If the Convention for the Safety of Life 
at Sea, 1929, is ratified by the United 
States Senate, it will be necessary to 
provide the office of Supervising Inspec- 


sistants to give attention to bulkhead 
construction and to hull construction 
generally. And here is the nub of the 
whole matter of ship safety. Start with 
the ship before it is built, instead of 
waiting until after it is built. The life- 


fense. Ships should be and can be 
so built as to make lifeboats less im- 
portant than they are today. To do 
this in the proper manner, however, will 
require a still further extension in force 
of specially trained men. 

We approach the adjustment of all 
these matters with one idea—safety. 
St. Paul has said that the body is the 
temple of the soul. It is our business 
in the Steamboat Inspection Service to 
look after these temples on board ship, 
and in so doing we are proceeding as a 
group dedicated to that one purpose. 


Applications Received 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
increase power from 250 w. day and 100 w. 


inight to 5 kw. 


KPWF,  Pacific-Western Broadcasting 
Federation, Ltd. Los Angeles, Calif., ap- 
modification of license; to 
extend completion date from July 13, 1930, 
to Dec. 31, 1930. 

KFVS, Oscar C. Hirsch, trading as Hirsch 
Battery and Radio Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., application for construction permit; 
to install composite 250-w. equipment and 
increase day power from 100 to 250 w. 
Now has 100 w. day and night; on 1,210 ke.; 
sharing. with WEBQ. 

WRAF, ‘Charles Middleton, LaPorte, Ind., 
application for construction permit; to in- 
stall composite 250-w. equipment and in- 
crease day power from 100 to 250 w. (Now 
has 250 w. day and 100 night, 1,200 ke.; 
sharing with WWAE). 

WNBO, John 
|Haven, Pa,, 
permit; to install new 1-kw. equipment; 
jchange frequency from 1,200 to 1,120 ke.; 
incr@’se power from 100 to 500 w. at night 





miles, or 34 per cent, were graded and 
drained earth roads. The surfaced mile- 


age includes 2,905 miles of sand-clay and| 


| topsoil roads; 19753 miles of gravel;' 
3,666 miles of waterbound macadam; 
2,037 miles of bituminous macadam; 


! 
|54 miles of sheet asphalt; 176 miles 
|of bituminous concrete; 1,191 miles of 
| Portland cement concrete; and, 22 miles 
| of brick and other block pavements. 
The estimated total mileage in the 
county roag systems includes 454,111 
miles of surfaced highways, including 
416,770 miles of low-type and 37,341 
miles of high-type surfacings. The low- 
type surfacings include 75,547 miles of 
sand-clay and topsoil; 292,463 miles of 
gravel; and 48,760 miles of waterbound 
macadam. The high-type surfacings 
include 16,692 miles of bituminous maca- 
}dam; 1,539 miles of sheet asphalt; 4,057 
miles of bituminous concrete; 13,254 
miles of Portland cement concrete; and| 
1,799 miles of brick and other block) 
nts. 
Selected County Reports 
The reports from the selected counties 
indicate that all the counties of the| 
States spent $256,581,811 for construc- 
| tion; $260,477,801 for maintenance, and 
| $49,455,959 for miscellaneous items; that 


| plication for modification to 


| ship has fallen into decay. While this is | they paid out $78,277,070 for interest on| 
more apparent than real, it is neverthe- | outstanding bonds and notes, and $106,-| 
less true that as the sailing ship has! 932,780 in retirement of the principal 
passed out it is not now possible to train | 0" the bonds and notes, and transferred 
sailors in the same way as of old. In| $56,889,183 to the States for work on 
that connection, it is also contended that | State roads. The total disbursement is, 
such sailors as were on sailing ships are | ¢Stimated to have been $807,714,604, _ 
The reports indicate that all counties 


not now needed. But the fact remains | ‘ a ¢ 
that there are lifeboats on ships and| had an estimated total of $953,529,592 in 


\there are Then whe are there to handle | @Vailable funds, consisting of an un- 
|them. It is the intention of the Service expended balance of $163,401,207 carried 
‘that these men shall know how to handle | 0V¢T from the previous year, and a total 
|them: Hence, the rule and the order of | income of $790,128,385. To the total in- 


| 


| unwilling to do so even for the sake of 


June 23, 1930. 
Temperament of Public~ 


Increases Dangers 


One of the factors this Service has to 
consider in the inspection of ships is the 
temperament of the American people. 
We are a people who do not want to 
slow up. It seems at times that we are 


safety. And the irony of the thing is 
that the people who so often get killed 
are in a hurry to get to a placeewhere, 
after all, they did not have to be at any 
stated time. This is the thing that is 
back of ‘the officers’ taking chances in| 
time of fog. The people insist upon the 
ship making the schedule. This is all 
right so long as nothing happens, but if 
something does happen, it is just too 
bad. And if something does happen, we 
men of oné idea are going to do our duty 
—but how much better it would be if 
the accident did not happen! 

During the Summer excursion season 
we are’ particulagly watchful. There is 
a constant demand for permission to} 


seen the motor vehicle license fees and| 
gasoline tax receipts allotted to the cou 

| ties, $51,886,324 and $70,492,878, re-| 
| spectively, cecntributed 15 per cent; re-| 
| ceipts from local bond sales, amounting | 
| to $110,635,146, supplied 14 per cent;| 
| and the total road tax of $414,152,567/ 
| contributed 52 per cent. Appropriations 
|from county general funds for the use 
in road work amounted to $75,018,526; 
transfer of funds from State to counties 
~ gece road work amounted to $31,- 

,578, 


and 1,000 w. during day and change hours 
of operation from sharing with WHBC to 
unlimited. 

Alfred 
tion, Vicksburg, Miss., application for con- 
struction permit; to erect new station, 550 
|ke.; 100 w., unlimited time. 

George B. Bairey, Valley City, N. Dak., 
application for construction permit; to 
| erect new station, 1,310 ke., 50 w., unlimited 
| time. 

W6XAL_ Pacific-Western Broadcasting 
Federation, Ltd, near Westminster, Calif., 
application for modification of construc- 
tion permit. 
Sept. 30, 1931 (6,080, 15,250, 21,500 ke.). 

KFUO, Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other States, Rev. R. 
Kretzschmar, Chairman, Board of Control 
of Concordia Seminary, Clayton, Mo., ap- 
license. To 
increase night power from 500 w. to 1 kw. 
(now has 1 kw. day and 500 w. night on 
550 ke.; sharing with KSD), 

WDAE, ‘Tampa Publishing 
Tampa, Fla., application for 
cover construction permit which authorized 
installation of new composite I kw. equip- 
ment. 

WSPA, Virgil V. Evans, trading as The 
Voice of South Carolina, Spartanburg, S. C., 
apptication for construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment; change 
from 1,420 to 590 ke. and increase power 
from 100 w. (250 local service) to 1 kw. 
No change in hours of operation involved. 

Dd. Estes, Vernon, Tex., application for 
construction permit to erect new station, 
1,260 ke., 100 w.; daytime operation. 

J. E. Bennett Music Co., Cordell, Okla., 
application for construction permit to erect 


Company, 


new station, 1,500 ke., 100 w.; 6 hours 
‘daily (day and night). 

Radio Advertising Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., application for construction 


unlimited time. 

R. P, Denman, R. P. Denman Music Store, 
Paris, Tex., application for construction 
permit to erect new station, 1,210 ke., 100 
w., daytime operation. 

A. P. Stark, Pampa, Tex., application for 
construction permit to erect new station 
1,380 ke., 500 w.; seven hours daily. 

G. CC. Blee, trading as Radio Service 
Laboratories, Negaunce, Mich., application 
for construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion, 580 ke., 1 kw.; Sundays up to 9 p. 
m.; other days up to 8 p. m., and to use 
@ortable to test for most desirable loca- 
tion. 

Forrest H. Bayne, Trenton, Mo., applica- 
tion for construction permit to erect new 
station, 1,150 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 


w. 








Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 





which are summarized as follows: 

Investigation and Suspehsion Docket No. 
3442 and Related Cases.—Cancellation of | 
Rates on Lumber From Texas & New| 


R. S. and I W. Gavin, Marion, Miss., 
application for construction permit; to 
erect new station, 590 ke., 250.; unlimited 
time. 

J. E, Ormann and Walter Denton, Radio 
|Service Co., Russellville, Ala., application 
for construction permit; to erect new sta- 
tion, 570 ke.; 10 w., unlimited time. 

WSPD, The Toledo Broadcasting Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, application for modification 
of license; to increase night power from 
| 500 to 1,000 w. (No other changes, 1,340 kc.; 


| Aug. 9 made public decisions in rate cases | unlimited time.) 


WISJ, The Wisgensin State Journal Co., 
Beloit, Wis., application for modification of 
license; to change time from sharing with 
WIBO and WPCC (10% hours a week) to 
operate 55% hours a week. 


tor General with additional technical as- | 


boats are on ships as a last line of de-| 


By Radio Commission) 


Brownlee Spriggs, Silver | . 
application for construction | 


L. Setaro, Merchants Radio Sta- | 


To extend completién date to | 


license to | 


frequency | 


permit to erect new station, 1,380 ke., 500 





carry more passengers. In some in- 
stances this is granted, but frequently 
our answer is in the negative. The sta-; 


| bility inspectors who work under my per- 


sonal supervision put in long  hours.| 


| and since 1903 there has been a rapidly| When many of you are asleep these men | 
(United States | are working out their calculations. They} points jn Louisiana to destinations in Texas | City, 


are men of one idea. They think in 


Orleans Railway Stations in panes | 
Broadcasting applications: 


to Destinations in Texas. Decide Aug. | 

6, 1930, 

Proposed elimination of Ikes, Chasmore,| WCLB, Arthur Faske, Long Beach, N. Y.. 
Ancrol, Markee, Dear, Cravens and Nitram,|construction permit to make changes in 
La., as stations on the Texas & New Or- | equipment. om 
leans from tariffs naming rates on lum-| WLBW, Radio-Wire Program Corpora- 
ber, and forest products, in carloads, from|tion of America, Hog Back Mountain, Oil 
Pa., construction permit to move 


and other States, found justified. transmitter to a location near Oil City, Pa. 


. 


Urged for Navy 


Rear Admiral Moffett Says 
Aviation Bureau Favors 
Building to Limit Pro- 
vided by Treaty 





| 
Success or failure of experiments with 
ao on submarines and destroyers 
| will have no effect on the policy of the 
| Bureau of Aeronautics with regard to 


welding in boilers and ship construction) saying “Come” than in saying “Go.”| recommendations that five new airplane 
is something to which we are giving at-|This is just another example of the de-+| carriers be constructed as Soon as pos- 
tention. It is not enough for the appli-| tailed work of the office of the Super-| sible, it was stated orally Aug. 9 by the 


chief of the Bureau, Read Admiral Wil- 
| liam A. Moffett. 

“There will be no change, as far as I 
Moffett declared, “in 


| vantage of the possibility under the 
| treaty of building the air fleet up to the 
| maximum. We are allowed a total air- 
| craft carrier tonnage of 135,000 tons, 
; and as far as the Bureau is concerned 
:we should build up the remaining un- 
! construe tonnage of 69,000 tons.” 

Bids for the first of the five possible 
| carriers have been asked and will be 
| opened Sept. 3. Admiral Moffett said 
, there was no way of telling when this 
| ship, the only carrier authorized so far 
by Congress, will be ready for service. 


Bureau’s Recommendation 

| The Bureau of Aeronautics, he de- 
ogee recommends that the 69,000 tons 
be used up in the building of 13,800- 
| ton carriers. 

Invention of a small catapult satis- 
factory for installation on destroyers will 
have to precede the actual tests, Admiral 
| Moffett said, and so far no such launch- 
| ing device has been designed. One sub- 
| marine will be designated for experi- 
| ments with a test plane, having folding 
| Wings, which is now under construction, 
| according to plans recently disclosed 

by the Bureau. 
It was testified during hearings on the 
| 1929 Navy appropriation bill that if de- 
| Stroyers were not equipped with planes, 
| five carriers would be required. 
| The “Lexington” and “Saratoga” are 
| 33,000-ton whips and although the new 
carriers will have a tonnage less than 
half theig size, Admiral Moffett said, 
they will have a capacity of at least 75 
planes and in times of emergency might 
carry considerably more. The subcom- 
mittee handling the Navy appropriation 
| bill in 1929 was told by Capt. John A. 
|Gunnell that the new carriers would 
| “take 112 planes all told, 75 operating 
jand 37 in reserve.” 

Experimental Ships Valuable 

Four British carriers, built prior to 
1921 and designated “experimental” un- 
der terms of the Washington and Lon- 
| don treaties, one American carrier of 
the same status, the “Langley,” and one 
| Japanese carrier, are all valuable, Ad- 
| miral Moffett said, and the “widespread 
impression” that these ships are of “in- 
counsovane value” has “no foundation in 
| fact.” ~ 

The American “experimental” carrier, 

| the “Langley,” a converted collier, will 
have to be scrapped when the five new 
carriers have been built, Admiral Mof- 
fett pointed out, while four of the Brit- 
ish carriers can be scrapped and replaced. 
|The Navy probably will, not scrap the 
| “Langley” until the fifth 13,800-ton car- 
| rier has been built, the aeronautics chief 
| remarked. 
Admiral Moffett said “There is noth- 
Ing more important in national defense 
than the building up to the limit of the 
aircraft carrier tonnage allowed by the 
treaty.” 


Development of Plane 


| For Sport Predicted 


| 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 








Mr. Young Expects Demand 
“For Low-power Machine 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
this form of aviation was the stepping 
stone to extensive development. The 
; Sport, he added, will continue to have 
| this significance for thousands of persons 
| who yet have been unable to enjoy the 
| expezence of piloting aircraft. 

Al™iough training with motorless 
planes was described as an advantageous 
way to approach powered flying, the, As- 
sistant Secretary pointed out it does not 
follow thdt a person holding a glider 
pilot’s license is qualified to apply for a 
certificate to fly power-driven planes. 
The development of light planes, how- 
| ever, undoubtedly will result in revised 
standards of competency and- physical 
| requirements, once sufficiently safe craft 
of this type are being produced, Mr. 
Young added. ‘ 

The possibilities of light planes of 
low horsepower were appreciated many 
| months ago, the Assistant Secretary re- 
| lated, and the Department attempted to 
| encourage development by waiving re- 
‘quirements with respect to performance 
| of engines, and special propeller require- 
| ments, 

There is one obstacle to normal prog- 
|ress from gliding to flying, Mr. Youn 
|said. The ability te operate power 
|craft, he explained, depends on “rather 
| expensive” instruction, This probably 
will mean that light planes will have to 
be constructed so that the individual 
can learn its operation with the lowest 
number of hours of training, he declared. 

“There is very little difference be- 
tween automobiles and airplanes from 
the point of view of recreational use,” 
Mr. Young said. “Both the private, 
recreational aviator and the automobilist 
who drives for pleasure are limited in 
the range of their activities, although 
the aviator will have a greater 
of touring. The private owner in as 
future will park his plane in airport 
hangars just as automobiles are stored 
in public garages, will take longer week- 
end or evening trips, and will venture 
into new territory. He will double the 
distance he formerly traveled in his 
recreational tours, although he will keep 
one eye on the airport.” 

LLL AL ALAA itil aati, 

King Evans, Marshell, Tex., amendment 
filed to application for new station ta re- 
quest 1,340 ke. 100 w., and daytime hours 


instead of 910 ke., 100 k., and unlimited 
hours. 


_ WKHB, Joseph Callaway, Callaway Musi¢ 
Company, La Crosse, Wis., request for au- 
thority to voluntarily assign construction 
permit to WKBH, Inc. 

KGIQ, Radio Broadcasting Corporation, | 
Twin Falls, Idaho, construction permit te 
install new equipment and increase power 
from 250 w. to 500 w. day and 250 w. night 
on 1,320 ke, 


| 
| 
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Bids Are Invited. | 
For $120,000,000 
Of Treasury Bills, 


Issue to Mature in Three 
Months from August 18, 
Announces Assistant Sec: 
retary Hope 








[Continued from Page 1.) 

the special envelopes which will be sup- 
plied by the Federal Reserve banks or 
branches upon application therefor. 

No tender for an amount less than 
$1,000 will be considered. Each tender' 
must be in multiples of $1,000. The price| 
offered must be expressed on the basis of 
100, with not more than three decimal] 

laces, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not! 

used. : 

"Penders will be accepted without cash 
deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
companies and from responsible and 
recognized dealers in investment securi- 
ties. Tenders from others sust be ac- 
companied by a deposit of 10 per cent of 
the face amount of Treasury bills ap- 
plied, for, unless the tenders are ac-! 
companied by an express guaranty of 
payment by an incorporated bank or 
trust company. s 

Immediately after the closing hour for 
receipt of tenders on Aug. 14, 1930, all! 
tenders received at the Federal Reserve 
banks or branches thereof up to the} 
closing hour will be opened and. public 
announcement of the acceptable prices | 
will follow as soon as possible thereafter, 
probably on the following morning. The 
Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all 
tenders or parts of tenders, and to allot | 
less than the amount applied for, and| 
his action in such respect shall be final. 
Those submitting tenders will be ad- 
vised of the acceptance or rejection 
thereof. Payment at the price offered 
for Treasury bills allotted must be made 
at the Federal Reserve banks in cash or 
other immediately available funds on 
Aug. 18, 1930. ae 

Tax Exempt Securities 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as | 
to principal and interest, and any gain 
from the sale or other disposition thereof | 
will also be exempt, from all taxation, 
except estate and inheritance taxes. No 
loss from the sale or other disposition of 
the Treasury bills shall be allowed as a 
deduction, or otherwise recognized, for 
the purposes of any tax now or here- 
after imposed by the United States or, 











Treasury Department Circular No. 418, | 
as amended, dated June 25, 1930, and 
this notice as issued by the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, prescribe the terms of the | 
Treasury bills and govern the conditions 
of their issue. Copies of the circular 
may be obtained from any Federal Re- 
serve bank or branch thereof. 








Amount of Money in Use 
Said to Show Decrease, 





| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


States on July 31 was reported by the 
Public Debt Service to aggregate $8,242,- 
859,414 as compared with $8,306,564,074 | 
the preceding month and $8,693,315,134 
on July 31 of last year. These totals do 
not include gold certificates worth $1,- 
541,598,109, silver certificates worth | 
$489,026,255 or 1890 Treasury notes | 
worth $1,259,400, since the money held} 
in trust against them is included under 
gold coin and bullion and standard silver 
dollars. 

Money outside the Treasury,totaled on 
the last day of July $6,252,263,856, of 
which $1,825,652,153 was held by Federal 
reserve banks and agents, the remainder 
being in circulation. Money outside the 
Treasury on June 30 was $6,263,074,951 
and on July 31, 1929, $6,634,132,255., On 
June 30 the Federal reserve banks held 
$1,741,086,979, while on the last day of | 
July in 1929 they held $1,917,26%708. 

Amount Held by Treasury 

The Treasuify on July 31 held $4,022,- 
479,322 as compared with $4,021,93 :763 | 
the month before and $3,828,315,224 on 
July 31, of last year. The amount held 
in trust against gold and silver certifi-| 
cates and 1890 treasury notes was $2,-| 
031,883,764 as compared with $1,987,- 
447,640 on June 30 and $1,769,132,345 
last year. The reserve against United 
States notes and 1890 notes remained at 
$156,039,088. 

Of the total held by the Treasury, 
$1,742,020,102 was for Federal reserve 
banks and agents. The corresponding 
figures for June 30 and July 31, 1929 are 
$1,796,239,235 and $1,675,180,779 respec- 
tively. All other money held by the 
Treasury ‘aggregated $92,536,368 as 
against $91,210,800 June 30 and $227,- 
963,012 on July 31, 1929. 





Miniature Golf Courses 
Offer New Cotton Outlet 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of a dozen trades, according to Mr. 
Lockwood. : 

According to the account given Mr. 
Lockwood, miniature golf is said to have 
been started on a commercial basis in 
the Southwest through the joint efforts 
of three individuals and was later de- 
veloped by a hotel owner in Tennessee 
who is said to havé used cottonseed hulls 
for “fairways” and “greens.” | 

With its expansion the new industry 
is focusing attention upon the problems 
raised by varying conditions, according 
to Mr. Lockwood. The majority of the | 
courses now operating have yet to span 
the inclement seasons of late Fall, Win- 
ter and early Spring, and the difficulties 
created by wet, cold, and snow. The 
reater part of the present season has 
a dry with few interruptions to play 
except from unusual heat during ‘the 
day. The question of haw to extend the 
seven-month season in the East and 
North arises here as it dogw in other out- 
door activities. 


| 
| 


Changes in Status 


—of a 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks were announced Aug. 7 by the 
Comptroller of the Currency as follows: 

Change of title: The West Side National 
Bank of Chicago, Ill., to “The West Side- 
Atlas-National Bank of Chicago.” 

Voluntary liquidation: The First National 
Bank of Hotchkiss, Colo.; effective July 
19, 1930; capital, $26,000; succeeded by 
First State Bank, Hotchkiss, Colo. 
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}showing market quotations. 
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Public Debt 


Return On Basis Of Securities |Defect in Title 
Inventory From Bank Approved Bars Completion 





Evidenc 


els Held to Establish Fact That Petitioner Corpora- 


tion Was Dealer in Securities During Tax- 
able Years Under Review 


New York, N. ¥.—The taxpaying bank 
was a dealer in securities and hence en- 
titled to have its income tax computed 
on the basis of inventories, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit held in this case, explaining that 
the denial of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue to make the tomputation 


on that basis had resulted in tax deficien-| selling of securities by the bank during| convey the same by way of trust deed 


cies against the bank aggregating more 
than $220,000. 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK v. ComMIS-| securities listed upon the four exhibits, charged of record. 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; CIRCUIT| mentioned above were held by the bank|record fails to disclose any conveyance 


COURT OF APPEALS, SECOND CIRCUIT. 
Petition to review decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 
COTTON, FRANKLIN, WRIGHT & GORDON 
(BoyKIN C. WRIGHT AND CHARLES C. 


PARLIN of counsel) for the petitioner; | 


G. A. YOUNGQUIST, Assistant Attorney 
General, J. Lours MONARCH and DEAN 
P. KIMBALL (C. M. CHAREST of coun- 
sel) for respondent. 
Before MANTON, L. HAND and SWAN, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
The opinion of the court, delivered 
July 30, follows in full text: 


Harriman National Bank, a national| with the idea of immediateprospect of| instituted to cancel and discharge the 


banking association organized under the 
laws of the United States and doing busi- 
ness in the State of New York, seeks 
review of two decisions of the Board of 


Tax Appeals, one determining a deficiency 


in income and profits’ taxes for each of 


|the years 1918, 1919 and 1920, the other 


determining a deficiency in income taxes 
for the year 1923. The two proceedings 
were consolidated for hearing before the 


Board, and by stipulation are consoli- | 


dated for decision by this court, 
versed. 


SWAN, Circuit Judge.—tThe opinion be- 
low, reported in 14 B, T. A; 743, states | 
that the sole question represented to the | 
Board was whether the bank was a! 
dealer in securities during the taxable} 
years under review, and as such entitled 
to return its income on the basis of in- 
ventories of its securities. The Commis- 


Re- 


sioner had denied it the use of inven-| 


tories, resulting in the imposition of de- 
ficiencies in taxes 


aggregating some} 
$220,000. The Board of Tax Appeals | 
confirmed these deficiencies on the 


ground that the evidence was insuffici 
and left the Board in doubt whether or 
not the bank was a dealer in securities. 

Section 203 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
(40 Stat. 1060) and section 203 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 (42 Stat. 231) pro- 
vide in identical language: 

“That whenever in the opinion of the 
Commissioner the use of inventories is 
necessary in order clearly to determine 
the income of any taxpayer, inventories 
shall be taken by such taxpayer upon 
such basis as the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary, may pre- 


|scribe as conforming as nearly as may 


be to the best accounting practice in the 


:trade or business and as most clearly re- 


flecting the income.” 
Dispute Called 
One of Fact 


s 

_By article 1585 of Treasury _Regula- 
tions 45, promulgated under the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918, it was provided that a 
dealer in securities might under specified 
circumstances use inventories in making 
his income tax return, and the article de- 
fined the term dealer in securities as fol- 
lows: 

“* * * For the purpose of this rule a 
dealer in securities is a merchant of se- 


| curities, whether an individual, partner- 
;ship, or corporation, with an estabfshed 


place of business, regularly engaged in 


the purchase of securities and their re-| 


7 to customers, that is, one who as a 
merchant buys securities and sells them 
to customers with a view to the gains 
and profits that may be derived there- 
from. If such business is simply a 
branch of the activities carried on by 
such person, the securities inventoried 
as here provided may include only those 
held for purposes of resale and not for 
investment. Taxpayers who buy and 
sell or hold securities for investment or 
speculation, and not in the course of an 
established business, and officers of cor- 


porations and members of partnerships, | 


who in their individual capacities buy 


| and sell securities, are not dealers in se-| 
curities within the meaning of this rule.” 


The applicable regulation under the 
Revenue Act of 1921 is substantially the 
same, Art. 1585 of Treasury Regula- 
tions 62, 

It is not denied that it is within the 
legal_ powers and within the common 
practice of national banks to deal in ne- 
gotiable securities. See Mercantile Bank 
of New York, 121 U. S. 138, 156; Yerkes 
v. National Bank, 69 N. Y. 382, 387; 
People ex rel. Pratt v. Goldfogle, 242 N. 


| Y. 277, 295. Nor is it denied that a na- 


tional bank, if it conforms to tHe require- 
ments of the above quoted regulation, 
may for purposes ‘of taxation, inventory 
the securitiese held by it for resale. The 
dispute is solely one of fact, namely, 
whether the evidence shows the peti- 
tioner to be a dealer, 


Testimony as to Character 
Of Business Reviewed 


Its witnesses were Mr, Colombo, an 
accountant who had been in its employ 
for approximately 10 years, Mr. Burke, 
is vice president and comptroller, and 
Mr. Turner, its chief clerk. The account- 
ant identified exhibits 1, 2, 3 and 4 as 
prepared by him from the books of the 
bank, with the exception of the figures 
) By stipu- 
lation the exhibits were conceded to be 
correct transcripts from the books and 
to contain correct market quotations. 
They tabulate (a) the cost of the bank’s 
securities at the beginning of each of 
the years in question, (b) the market 
value on Jan. 1 of each year execpt 1918, 
(c) purchases during each year, (d) sales 
during each year, and (e) market value 
at the end of each year. The accountant 
stated that the books were kept, as re- 
quired by the national banking law, upon 
the basis of cost, but that supplemen- 
tary sheets showing the market value of 
securities were also kept and were avail- 
for making up the income tax returns 
for the years in question, The supple- 
mentary book had been lost in the course 
of changing from one banking house to 
another. The original tax returns did 
not use inventories’ but by amended re- 
turns the use of this method was claimed. 

Mr. Burke and Mr. Turner testified as 
to the character of the bank’s dealings in 
securities. The former said that during 
each of the years in question the bank 
bought and sold securities as part of its 
business. He had charge of such buying 
and selling, and in making purchases he 





considered safety of the security the 
dominant factor, by which “he meant 
safety from the viewpoint of the custo- 
mer—the people to whom the bank might 
sell securities.” 

Mr. Turner testified that he,had been 
in the employ of the bank for 15 years 
and was familiar with the buying and 


|all of the taxable years. The bank main- 
|tained a separate department for the 
| buying and selling of securities, All the 


\for resale. He had charge of the books, 
and no separate account was kept for 
| profits and losses resulting from the sale 
|of securities; “nor did they segregate in- 
|dividual profits in any department,” but 
the same were recorded in the general 
profit and loss account. The bank pur- 
chased securities to fill specific orders 
jonly when they did not have the securi- 
|ties in hand. He said the idea of the 
|bank in carrying securities was to fill 
jorders; if it thought prices were rea- 
sonable it would sell the securities it had. 
|Asked if it was the bank’s policy to buy 


market changes, or with the idea of the 
soundness of a long-term investment, he 
replied: 


Securities Carried 
| To Fill Orders . 


| 


| “I think you are confusing the two 
again. It is not a question of invest- 
ment, but of resale value. If they 
thought they could sell the securities 
quickly; it was no} a question of in- 
vestment; it was a question of carrying 
{securities we held ready for anybody that 
|may want thgm.” 
And again: 

“They were bought to be held in case 
people would consider buying. There 
are several features which are taken into 
consideration. For’ instance, the bond 
|buyers, if they thought it advisable, 
| would take some of these bonds and hold 
|them for customers; something they 
|know is impending. That is the basis 
on which these*things were purchased,” 
Mr. Turner also testified that during 
e years in question bonds had been pur- 





| 


| th 


ent | chased for the purpose of using them as!ords of Bernalillo County failed to show 


|a pledge to secure circulation and postal 


|savings, but the amougt of the bonds so} 


jused does not appear. During the tax- 
'able years sales amounted to more than 
$23,000,000 and purchases to over $25,- 
| 000,000 as shown by the exhibits. 

The foregoing summary of the testi- 
mony sufficies, in our opinion, to make a 
prima facie showing that the bank was 
a dealer in securities within the meaning 
of the Treasury Regulations. It shows 
\that it was “a merchant of securities,” 
|that is, “one who as a merchant buys 
{securities and sells them to customers 
| with a view to the gains and profits that 
may be derived”, that it was ‘regularly 
engaged. in the purchase of securities 
and their resale to customers,” having 
a separate department for such purchases 
and sales, and an established place of 
business, 

The respondent called no witnesses to 
rebut this testimony, and relies only on 
‘inferences which it draws from the’ peti- 
tioner’s testimony and from the exhibits. 
By an analysis of the exhibits, which 
excludes short-time government certifi- 
cates and securities which matured: dur- 
ing the year and were inferred to have 
been paid rather than sold, the respond- 
ent demonstrates a low ratio of sales to 
securities on hand or purchased during 
the year, and a slow turnover. 

It infers that by far the larger part 
of the securities were held for invest- 
ment, with merely incidental sales to 
customers when the bank wished to dis- 
pose of investments. But we see no jus- 
tification for excluding short term 
| United States securities from the com- 
putation. There is no more reason to 
suppose that they were bought for in- 
vestment and held until maturity than to 
suppose that they were bought for sale 
}and many of them actually sold. 


Decision of 


Board Reversed 


It is common knowledge that this par- 
ticular type of security is more fre- 


See Yerkes v. Na- 
Nor 


than any other type. 
tional Bank, 69 N. Y. 382, 387. 


year be excluded. The -inference that 
they were sold before redemption is as 
likely as the opposite inference. The 
fact that numerous securities were held 
for long periods may be explained by the 


the bank was unwilling to take its loss at 
current prices, 

While it is true that no separate ac- 
|count was kept for profits or losses re- 
sulting from the sale of securities, it was 
not the practice to segregate the individ- 
ual profits of any department. In short, 
without answering in detail all of the 
respondent’s arguments, it will suffice 
‘to say that we do not think the infer- 
ences attempted to be drawn from the 
exhibits and testimony overthrow the 
positive testimony of the witnesses as 
to the character of the bank‘s dealings 
in securities, The board may not ignore 
a preponderance of the undisputed testi- 
mony. Chicago Ry. Equip. Co. v. Blair, 
20 F. (2d) 10 (C. C. A. 7); Bessemer Inv. 
€o. v. Commissioner, 31 F. (2d) 248 (C 
Cc. A. 2). On the regord before it, the 
Board should have found the petitioner 
to be a dealer in securities. Accordingly, 
its decision is reversed and the cause 
remanded. 





India Reports Decline 
In Imports of Silver 


Silver imports into India during the 
six days ended Aug. 1 totaled 354,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
says a dispatch to the Department of 
Commerce from its Bombay office. Dur- 
ing the preceding seven days imports 
totaled 2,727,000 ounces, 

Currency in reserve on July 31 totaled 
1,133,700,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,117,800,000 rupees on July 22. Bullion 
in reserve on July 31 was 34,900,000 
rupees, as compared with 34,800,000 
rupees on July 22. 

Silver stocks on Aug. 1 were estimated 
fat 1,400 bars, as compared with 1,900 
bars on July 26. The total weekly off- 
|take was 1,800 bars, as compared with 
|1,960 bars for the seven days ended 
July 26. 
| The market remains quiet. September 
trading continues restricted on account 
lof the boycott on British silver. , 


(Issued by Department of. Commerce.) 
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Vanished Makes 
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Domestic Trade 











United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Aug. 7; Made Public Aug. 9, 1930 














Corresponding — e e 
period ; perio 
Of Sale Contract Receipts This month last year Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 Build Industr 
Customs .'....ccccoccece $7,378,422.19 $11,738,590.00  $33,578,171.52  $63,882,947.48 
Incogne tan TITISTS — "3'598,970.08 ~ 4,194,077.85 32,238,374,98 —39,077,631.27 
Mise. internal revenue .. 11,409,461.76 10,947,384.97 68,986,134:10 65,542,284.82 SS 
Seller Denied Performance) piorigp chMsations no... win tone. 30,000.00 25,000.00 Acting Chief of Federal Au- 
, ; Fc SD occas ,019,359.5 . ks 
| Since Evidence Failed to |} ses’, sscusidea 0572 19,197.35 23,797.97 09,621.78 277770.22|  tomotive Division Recalls 
a vines tat 614,993.00 ...es.eec ese 877,447. 838. : 
Show Marketable Title in) tr.3t"find eceipta’ (re- 640 That Contributed to 
Property spproprijved for ine 1,541,165.49 1,191,863.67 —-8,009,554.23 —7,703,561.59 Mechanical Progress 
f’ surpi 
: GRE es ects 87,603.54 —1,374,086.67 285,286.91 1,798,512.37 
[Continued from Page 6.] Panama Canal tolls, etc. 482,789.62 500,085.21 2,745,252.49 2,809,902.90 | [Continued from Page 1.] 
P. Gonzales has assumed to own and| Other miscellaneous ....  2,780,570.66 —3,501,746.17 __18,599,238.60 —_21,585,269.55 | 


record number for the entire period—in 
$212,945,077.91 1903. Thus, said Mr. Baldwin, only eight 
| years after the first American automo- 


to secure the sum of $2,812.00, which Excess of expenditures.  $32,252,950.95 $10,494,317.06 $177,821,923.63 $190,845,787.02 | bile was offered for sale, “we find 51 
deed still remains unpaid- and undis- | American companies envisaging the fu- 
It is true that the Expenditures 


}ture of the motor car and presenting 
General expenditures ... | their original ideas of construction to 





Total ordinary ..... $26,913,173.69 $43,471,632.51 $165,654,082.29 











$55,235,400.84 $51,635,297.16  $253,819,082.84 $232,897,501.95 


* lie debt 917,352.10  1,040,286.90 —, 13,172,712.28 19,078,963.90 | a9 : . 
to said Gonzales, and so far as the rec- ct sue ret > 494,044.58 394,863.41 2,507,713.50 2,146,218.93 | .2 . aie re 
ord is concerned said Gonzales appears! Refund interna] revenue 1,255,070.20 1,879,567.76 7,606,652.39 13,982,921.75 ( aeetoes pose Mote canals. ts aes cars 
to be a stranger to the title. Yet it| Postal deficiency ...... e 4,582.37 ...--seeseees 4,582.37 ..... sence ees : ¥ ae 
may be that he is possessed of a deed| Panama Canal ........ . 98,506.41 476,478.58 1,509,884.23 1,507,476.29| Most of the cars introduced in the early 
f “g id 1 f h Op. in spec. accounts— years of the industry have passed into 
of conveyance to the said land from the| Railroads ........++- wee 7,896.72 7104,285.63 36,475.01 66,814.99 | history but several companies which 
true owner which remains unrecorded. War Finance Corp. ..... 423.19 42,876.70 +3,299.48 , +24,589.67 | pioneered the automotive trade of those 
At any rate, the title tendered by the| Shipping Board ..... wae 808,998.77 924,825.04 1,070,349.51 4,042,053.00 | days are still in active existence. Others 
appellee is not such a record title as| Agricultural marketing have lost their identity through es 
appellant could sell or market at a fair| , fund (net) ........ tee F4GLGCD SE oces ain ce ss TOPROIBIGL © cc issevsteecss ti “But whether Coe ine eae 
price to a reasonaby prudent man advised| Alien property funds ... 9,903.35  +2,422,029.81 428,130.67 71,875,426.75 | Mation. ut whether a line lived or 
of the facts Adj. service cert. fund .. 37,749.74 25,462.69 ¥133,598.51 424,040.85 | pased from the scene of competition, its 


$Civil-service r’m’t fund +793,033.26 — +1,078,503.50 20,003,951.26 19,589,122.08 | influence contributed to the gradual evo- 
Invest. of trust funds— 


Before the title could be said to be lution of the motor trade and helped to 








marketable a proceeding will bave to be} Govt. life insurance .... 1,541,165.49 967,757.22 7,692,683.05 7,406,971.66 | make the American aut i now 
oo Cc. ponerse. — eptarpelaenises 224,106.45 244,255.81 223,943.89 | and desired even in on of ieee 
said trust deed, and the person properly| ‘For- Service retirement | ........... Bivenkcow tee 388,000.00 372,752.77 |mote regions inhabited by man,” ie je- 
| chargeable with that duty is the vendor,| Ge" Failroad contingent oss. eee 72,615.37 72,646.04 | Clared. y mpm, ais * 
{the appellee. Another curious fact ap-| Total ordinary ..... $59,166,124.64 $53,960,949.57  $318,445,005.92  $299,911,411.68 | Long March of Progress 
pears, viz.: that the said Gonzales has eine | “It is a long arch of progress from the 
assumed to own the land and returned| Sinking fund .......... te Weseceb aeons sdencanesenes $25,000,000.00 — $103,864,950.00 | chain-drive, low-powered alow ‘motor 
the same for taxation for three years in| Received for estate taxes ,............ WOON: < sis cccsseneaces 14,000.00 | cars with rear tonneau entrance which 
his own name and paid the taxes for| Forfeitures, gifts, etc... ............4 soa Sones ties 31,000.00 503.25 | plied the streets of Aimorién in the son 
|two of those years. A per son does not —_—_—- | Fenati . os Se 2 2 
| ordinarily pay taxes on real estate if SRM woe coe y “Fae aaa $5,000.00 $25,031,000.00 #108,879,453.25 | Pinetion to ihe silent, swift ee 
_ _ not own the same, or think! 1.) expenditures $59,166,124.64 $53,965,949.57 $343,476,005.92 $403,790,864.93 but each laborer and technician who 





| helped to manufacture the 640 different 
; makes of automobiles which appeared in 
the intervening years contributed to that 
|development. Without the experience 


Effect of Incumbrance 


At any rate appellant, should he take 
the property and pay the purchase price 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $6,899.12 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$47,000.40 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $8,462.32 and $53,810.56,* respectively. 


quently bought and sold through banks | 


should bonds which matured during the} 


|fact that they were bought too high and; 


thereof, is at once confronted with the 
necessity of bringing a law suit against 
said Gonzales and his grantees before 
he will have a title which he can sell or 
market at a fair price. No careful law- 
lyer to whom said abstract might be 
submitted by appellant would advise him 
that said title was marketable until after 
said incumbrance had been removed. Ap- 
pellant did not admit in his answer that 
the said Gonzales had no title to said 
land; he merely admitted that the rec- 


any conveyance to him. So far as the 
record in the case shows, said Gonzales 
may be the absolute owner of the prem- 
| ises and may be able to show it by proper 
conveyance from the true owner. At any} 
‘rate it requires a law suit to determine | 
the fact. We have no decisions in this 
court as to what circumstances render 
|a title unmarketable, and we must look 
ito the decisions in other jurisdictions. 
| In the first place it may be said that 
| a title may in fact be good and still not 
|be marketable. It would require parol 
evidence to show that Gonzales had re- 
ceived no conveyance from the true owner 
before his trust deed could be ignored. 
!In all such cases the title is held to be 
unmarketable. Maupin on Marketable 
Title to Real Estate (3rd ed.), section 
289, and cases cited; Van Riper v. Wick- 
ersham, 77 N. J. Eq. 232, 76 Atl. 1020; 
Ann. Cas. 1912A 319; Howe v. Coates 
| (Minn.), 107 N. W. 397; 4 L. R. A,, N. 
| §. 1170, and note; Vought v. Williams, 46 
Hun. 638, 12 N. Y. S. R. 733; Justice v. 
Button et al., 89 Neb, 367, 131 N. W. 736, 
38 Ann. Cas. 1 and note; Eggers v. 
Busch (Ill.), 39 N. E. 619; Wanser v. 
DeNyse, 188 N. Y. 378, 80 N. E. 1088; 
Williams v. Bricker et al. (Kans.), 109 
Pac. 998, 3 Devlin on Real Estate (3rd 
ed.), sections 1474, 1505; Todd v. Mc- 
Laughlin, 125 Mich, 268, 84 N. W. 146; 
Rath et al. v. Wilgus (Neb.), 195 N. W. 
115. 














Record Title Lacking 


Counsel for appellee cites and relies 
upon Pacific Coast Pipe Co. v. Hedican 
et al., 61 Wash. 576, 112 Pac. 655, Ann. 
Cas. 1913C 833, and note, as his brief 
on this point, where there are various 
cases collected holding that a copvey- 
ance or mortgage by a stranger to the 
title is not a cloud on the title. In this 
connection it is to be noted that said 
Gonzales is not admitted to be a stranger 
to the title. The admission is made, 
simply, that the records of Bernalillo 
County fail to show any conveyance to 
|him. In order to be secure the appel- 
lant, should he take and pay for the 
title, would be compelled to establish by 
parol evidence that said Gonzales had 
never received any conveyance from the 
true owner and that his trust deed, there- 
fore, was invalid and conveyed no rights 
upon the beneficiary thereunder. But 
we do not follow appellee’s brief upon 
this point. We have carefully examined 
the cases cited in the note cited. In all | 
of these cases it appears that the ap- 
pellee had no title and hence the deed 
was void. Not so in this case. All that 
appears here is that the said Gonzales 
has no title of record. For all that ap- 
| pears he may have an unrecorded deed 
to the property and, if so, appellant will 
have to resort to litigation to clear up 
the title. Under such circumstances ap- 
pellee has no cause of action against ap- 
pellant. 

There is another consideration. No 
careful lawyer would examine this ab- 
stract and advise appellant to make the 











purchase and pay the purchase price. 
It cannot be said that the trust deed of 
' Gonzales is void on its face. Evidence 
| aliunde the deed is necessary to show 
|that the same is void. The mere fact 
| that Gonzales has no deed recorded does 
| not establish the fact that he has to 
| deed. Whose duty is it to establish the 
| fact that he has no deed? There would 
| seem to be no doubt that it is the duty 
of the vendor to show this fact before 
she can recover the purchase price from 
the appetant. She not having done so, 
it waS error on the part of the district 
court to award judgment against ap- 
pellant 

It follows that the judgment should 
be reversed and the cause remanded, 
and it is so ordered, 

We concur: Watson, J.; CaTRON, J. 

BICKLEY, C. J., and SIMMS, J., did not 
participate. 





Switching Charge Rates 


By an order entered Aug. 8 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No, 3495, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspended from Aug. 10, 1930, until Mar. 
10, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to revise switching 


Are Suspended by I. C. C./| 8, 


+Excess of credits (deduct). 


=The amount of the appropriations available July 1 of $20,850,000 for the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund and $216,000 for the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability fund was invested in special issues of 4 per cent Treasury notes maturing June 30, 
Also other amounts available on July 1 for investment in the Epreign Service re- 
tirement fund aggregated $179,000, making the total investment on that account $395,000. 
Variations jn the working cash balance account for any difference in amounts charged 
On June 30 like investments were made from interest then due in the amount of 
$4,900,000 for account of the civil-service retirement fund and $32,000 for account of 


1935. 


above. 


the Foreign Service retirement fund. 
Forfeiture on Sale 


Contract Is Upheld 





Default in Payments for) 
Land Is Held to Justify) 


Decision for Seller 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


inequitable that he should lose his entire 
investment—a matter to be determined 
upon the facts of each particular case. 
The trial court evidently concluded that 
inasmuch as the defendants had had the 
use of the property during ‘the period of 
more than five years that the contract | 
had been in force, equity did not require | 
any allowance to them on account of | 
what they had invested in permanent im- 
provements. In this conclusion we con- | 
cur.” (Drollinger v. Carson, 97 Kan.) 
502, 506, 155 Pac. 928. See, also, Oster- 
hout v. Brandts, 114 Kan. 537, 220 Pac. 
171.) 

We conclude that the plaintiff had not’! 
waived the right to forfeit the contract; 
that a reasonable notice of intention to 
forfeit the contract was given; that the 
action is not a foreclosure and the stat- 
ute allowing an equity of redemption 
does not apply, and that the contract 
and forfeiture thereunder is under the 
circumstances not inequitable. 

Reference has already been made to! 
the fact that defendants had assigned 
this contract to the plaintiff. bank as 
security for a loan before it took the 
assignment of the same contract and a 
deed from the vendor. The petition con- 
tained a second count referring to this 
transaction and asked to foreclose the 
lien. The answer pleaded homestead 
and release of the obligation and lien 
by discharge in bankruptcy. These is- 
sues were tried out, but before judg- 
ment was rendered plaintiff, with the 
consent of the court, withdrew its second 
count, 

This second count, being a foreclosure 
action, properly involved the equity of 
redemption. Notwithstanding we sus- 
tain the ruling of the trial court in every 
particular, yet because of the confusion 
occasioned by the trial of the foreclosure 
issues, later withdrawn, we think it 
would be equitable to allow the defend- 
ants 90 days from this date to pay the 
entire balance under the contract to ob- 
tain a deed to the lot in question, if they 
so desire. (Quinton v. Adams, 87 Kan. 
112, 123 Pac. 740; Loomis v. Supply Co., 
99 Kan. 279, 161 Pac. 627; Insurance Co. 
v. Stegink, 106 Kan. 730, 189 Pac. 965; 
Seal v. Scott, 128 Kan. 766, 280 Pac. 778.) 
On our own motion, it is so ordered. 

_ With this modification, the judgment 
is affirmed. 

JocHEmMs, J., not participating. 

Harvey, J. (concurring specially): I 
concur in the final conclusion of the opin- 
ion reached by this court on its own mo- 
tion, but in my judgment the trial court 
should have exercised the same equit- 
able considerations. Whatever the word- 
ing of this contract was, its essential 
elements constituted a contract of sale 
of real property. Plaintiff went into a 
court of equity to have it declared for- 
feited. There is no reason why the trial 
court should not have considered the 
equitable principles developed by the 
pleadings and the evidence; and specially 
in view of the fact that such equitable 
principles appear so clearly, this court 
feels compelled on its own motion to 
apply them. 





Los Angeles Harbor 
No port in the world has equaled the 
growth of Los Angeles harbor since the 
close of the World War. This growth 


\Increase of 12 Per Cent 


| ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


| ported for the preceding week and 31 


~ 


Reported in Debit Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


banks in leading cities for the week 
ended Aug. 6 and announced by the 
Board Aug. 9, aggregated $13,123,000,- | 
000, or 12 per cent above the total re- 


per cent below the total reported for the 
corresponding week of last year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $12,- 
362,000,000, us compared with $11,031,- | 
000,000 for the preceding week and $18,- 
076,000,000 for the week ended Aug. 7 of | 
last year. 








Rebates to Adjust | 
Tax Overassessments | 





[Continued from Page 7.] 
of an Overassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 
Home-Builders’ Loan Association, Pa-| 
mona, Calif. Overassessments’ of income | 
tax in favor of the above-named tax 


| 
| 


payer are determined as follows: Mar. 
31, 1926, $4,702.55; Mar. 31, 1927, $10,- 
460.35; Mar. 31, 1928, $10,455.21. 
The overassessments are caused by the} 
fact that the above-named taxpayer is| 
exempt from tax. After thorough con-| 
sideration it is determined that the asso- | 
ciation is organized pursuant to and} 
during the above years was operating in| 
accordance with State laws governing | 
building and loan associations and that | 
substantially all of the business was con- | 
fined to the making of loans to bona fide | 
members. Section 231(4), Revenue Act 
of 1926; Article 515, Regulations 69 as 
amended by T. D. 4253 (C. B. VIII-1, 
263); Section 103(4), Revenue Act of| 
1928; Article 525, Regulations 74; United 
States v. The Cambridge Loan & Build- | 
ing Company (278 U. S. 55), T. D. 4252) 
(C. B. VIT-2, 290). 
Toombs and Daily Co. 
Toombs & Daily Company, Chicago, III. | 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the above-named taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1926, $30,722.57. 
The amount of $22,342.90 included in | 
allowance of a deduction for the amounis | 
of losses incurred through embezzle- | 
ments during the taxable year. The} 
amounts of the losses as well as the time 
when sustained have been verified and| 
established after a thorough field exami- 
nation of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ords and a comprehensive review in the 
Bureau. Section 234(a) (4), Revenue 
Act of 1926; Articles 141 and 561, Regu-' 
lations 69, | 
The balance of the overassessments | 
amounting to $8,379.67 results from the| 
allowance of a deduction from the gross 
income for the amounts of ordinary and} 
necessary business expenses which, after 
a field investigation of the taxpayer’s! 
books of account and records, it is dis- 
closed were erroneously omitted in the, 
return filed. Section 234(a) (1), Reve-| 
nue Act of 1926; Articles 101 and 561, 
Regulations 69. 
Henry S. Ayer Trust 
Henry S. Ayer Trust, E. Pennington 
Pearson, Trustee, New York, N. Y. An} 
overassessment of income tax and inter- 
jest in favor of the above-named tax- 
payer is determined as follows: 1924, 
$67,378.69. | 
Of the overassessment, the amount of | 
$58,925.12 is due to the allowance of al 
deduction for the amount of State in- 





indicates an increase of 37 per cent in 
tonnage, 87 per cent in valuation, and 48 
r cent in traffic. (United States 
ipping Board.) 





American Soap Industry 
Without a merchant marine the fine 
American-made soap of today could not 
|exist. The manufacturers of soap and 


heritance tax paid in the above year) 
since, after a further field examination | 
of the taxpayer’s accounting records, it 
is determined that the deduction was 
erroneously disallowed in a prior suit 
which resulted in the assessment of a 
deficiency in tax. Sections 214(a) (3), 
Revenue. Act of 1924, and 703(a) (2), 


| vehicles, 


| Spain (peseta) 


gained by those repeated attempts to 
capure the public automotive demand 
there could not have been the vast total 
of more than 29,000,000 passenger cars 


| which are registered today throughout 


the world. Nor could Americans alone 
be operating today more than 23,000,000 
passenger cars instead of the relatively 
few thousands which were on the streets 


|at the beginning of the century. 


“Tf one traces briefly the history of al- 
most any one of the hundreds of cars that 
have come and gone the contribution of 
that car to present-day transportation 
efficiency becomes strikingly apparent. 
A new company, envisaging the future 
motorization of the world, obtained cap- 
ital, technicians and plant, and after 
much experimentation presented to the 
public an automobile which today would 
arouse only amusement but which in 
those early years of the industry was 
considered @m amazing mechanical in- 
novation. Sales were made and a few 
scores, hundreds, or even thousands ap- 
peared in American hamlets. These new 
outnumbered by the _ horse- 
drawn carriages, were first viewed with 
some uncertainty but each one of them 


| Stimulated public interest and turned the 


thoughts of mankind to a new form of 
transportation. Once these thoughts be- 


| came crystallized into accepted ideas, the 


future of motor transportation was as- 
sured, 
Economic Value Obvious 

“Today throughout the world nearly 
35,000,000 motor vehicles of all kinds. 
passenger. cars, trucks and buses are 
moving human beings and commodities 
at a rate of speed many times as rap- 
idly as the slow-moving equipage trav- 
eled in the motorless era. The economic 
value of that expedition of transport in 
an age when speed is an essential part 
of industrial and commercial life, is ob- 
vious. It can be said without doubt that 
the early automobile and the vision and 
determination of the early pioneers in * 
the American automobile industry are 
very largely responsible for one of the 
most essential elements in our modern 
economic life. 

“Universal interest is being shown in 
that great movement for more and better 
highways which means that motor trans- 
port will continue to grow in every land, 
and that the highly efficient American 
product, already well and favorably 
known throughout the world, will play 
a most important part in that develop- 
ment.” 


» 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 9.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the. Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise 
imported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 





Austria (schilling) ....... vabeus 14.1188 
Bemmimm (Relea) acces icccecece 13.9934 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... grap eneees 7230 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ......., 2.96458 
Denmark (krone) .............. 26.8163 
Ene@land (novund) . 00. secsccee< 487.0955 


Finland (markka) 
WURESO (EVERO) oci0 nds onnnconcca 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) .. 

Norway (krone) 
PME (HOUR) os. 0 o'vknde ea ccaicas 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 





11.1192 





Revenue Act of 1928; Artitle 134, Regu- 


| lations 65; I. T. 2525 (I. R. B. IX-8, 3).| 


| 


| amounting to $8,453.57 represents the re- 


The balance of the overassessment | 


Sweden: (krona) 6. iscsiaensacae 26.9041 
Switzerland (franc) .........005 19.4523 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .........0e-. 1.7718 
China (Chefoo tael) .......... - 39.0833 
China (Hankow tael) .......... 38.8750 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ . 37.7517 
China (Tientsin tael) ...... eee 39.4583 
China (Hongkong dollar) ..... - 81,5714 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.2500 
China (Tientsin dollar) ........ 27.4166 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... - 27.0833 
ENB ESS ER ar er 36.0496 
eS fA ars Re 49.3843 
Singapore (dollard ............. 55.9375 
Cameee COGUOP) é.o<s00cccrtencon 100.1300 
ES Dae erreye rr re ee - 99.9693 
DEOMIOO LOONO)  o0k'ss ssa newaes eee 47.3200 
Newfoundland (dollar) ......... 99.8750 
Argentina (peso, gold)....... +» 83.4366 
Brazil (milreis) ......... ercece « 10,2794 
MORES. ans \ckeebas canteen - 12,0921 
Uramnay (pene) epiccececesiccs - 83.3583 
COMED TORE) nocccackcarcnacn 96.5300 





The striking increase in domestic ex- 
jports of fruit during the last 10 years 





charges and provisions in connection | 5°4P products depend upon the great) mission of interest asserted on the above | has been an outstanding feature of the 
therewith in the Kansas City, Kans.-Mo.,| ocean carriers for much of their raw/ deficiency since the determination of the| foreign trade of* the United States in 


district which would result in increases | material. 


and reductions, 


(United States 


Board.) 


Shipping | present overassessment causes the elim-| agricultural products. 


ination of the interest. 


(United oe 
Department of Agriculture.) 
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Security Regulation 





Limit Removed ‘Specific Appropriation of Fund Rubber Industry State Bank Resources Show 


| 


' Bank Supervision 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


(*RARLY 1833) Ul: 


Manufactures 





- On Bank Interest; Given as Federal Aid Required Experimenting in 


In North Dakota Washington Constitution Construed to Require Action by 


State Legislature as 





Attorney General Asserts Re- 
peal of Guaranty Fund 
Law Abrogated Former 
Rate for Depositors 


State of Washington: 
| ~A specific appropriation by the State 
| Legislature of certain of the funds re- 
ceived from the Federal Government as | 
| so-called Federal aid to a State agricul- 
tural college and for agricultural exten- 





For Eduéational Pur poses 


Olympia, Aug. 9. 


Use of Selenium 


to Monies Received | 





Bureau of. Mines Declares 
| By-product Used in Decol- 
orizing Glass, Valuable in| 
Many New Fields 


the fund is vested by the Act of Congress 

in the trustees of the institution desig- | 
nated by the State legislature as the} 
beneficiary entitled to receive the fund. | : 
(State Board or Agriculture v. Auditor | 


State of North Dakota: 

\ Bismarck, Aug. 9. 
North Dakota banks are now subject 
to no legal limitation on the rate of in- 
*terest they may pay to depositors, ac- 
cording to a recent opinion of the At- 
torney General, James Morris. The re- 
peal of the guaranty fund law operated, 


|sion work is required under the Wash-! 
| ington constitution, in the opinion of the 
| Attorney General’s office. 

This ruling was given the Director of 
| Efficieney with respect to Federal aid 
funds provided for the Washington State 
| College. It was also held that the so- 
called “college fund” made up of moneys 


. of 


@ 


he states, to repeal the provision which | received from students from rental and 
set, limits of 4 and 6 per cent on interest | from the sale of agricultural products 
paid on deposits. |must be specifically appropriated before 
The opinion of the Attorney General : such funds can be legally expended. 
follows in full text: |__ The full text of the opinion, written by 
Dear Sir: : | E. W. Anderson, Assistant Attorney Gen- 


I have your communication of July 17 eral, follows: * 
{n which you submit the following ques- | You have requested our opinion upon 
tion: ; the following: _ . 

“Since the repeal of the guaranty fund “Can expenditures be legally made 
law, we would like your opinion as to|from the Adams, Hatch, Morrill, Pur- 
whether, after the Commission is dis- | nell, Smith-Lever and other funds re- 
solved next September the banks may | ceived from the Federal Government and 
use their own judgment as to the rate ' deposited with the State Treasurer or 
interest they can pay on deposits.” from the college fund in the State Treas- 
It is my opinion that section 5220b12, ury, without the same being specifically 
1925 Supplement to Compiled Laws, is appropriated by the Legislature?” ; 
repealed by Chapter 122, Session Laws There are apparently four State funds 
N. D. 1929, which is the measure ap- maintained for the State College: (1) 
proved by the voters on referendum at ; W ashington State College fund (sec. 
the last primary election. This repeal is 5529, R. C. S.), (2) State College cur- 
now in effect. rent fund (secs. 5520, 4570, R. Cc. S.), 

“A provision in a depositors’ guaranty (3) Scientific School fund (see. 5526, R. 
law limiting rates of interest that banks|C. S.), all of which have been consid- 


shall be permitted to charge (pay?) upon ered appropriation funds, and (4) the! 
deposits can be inserted for but one ob-| so-called “college fund,” of administra- | 


ject, the protection of the guaranty fund tive rather than statutory origin, and} 

against the consequences of loose bank-| which, as we understand it, is made up 

ing methods.” (McQuerry v. State, 50 of receipts of the same general character 

N. D. 229.) as considered in State ex rel. Johnson v. 
Section 5220b12 above mentioned pro- Clausen, 51 Wash. 548, decided Feb. 4, 

vides for a fluctuating limit of interest | 1909. 

rates subject to the action of the Deposi- Need of Legislative 


tors’ Guaranty Fund Commission within 7! ; 
the limits of 4 and 6 per cent, both in- 4ppropriation Questioned 
The Supreme Court there held that 


clusive. The dissolution of the nena? 
issi istence the 
— Kerstin pe ae ator | moneys received from students for rental 
est rates under that section and it also and from the sale of agricultural prod- 
removes from existence the guaranty | ucts were not “State finances” within 
fund, for the beenfit of which the interest the meaning of section 5501, Rem. Comp. 
rate limit was provided. Therefore, sec-| Stat., and hence did not have to be paid 
tion 5220b12 can no longer operate as into the State Treasury, much less be 
a limitation upon the rate of interest disbursed on” legislative appropriation. 
which State banks may pay on deposits.' After this case was decided, the Legis- 
2 lature enacted section 5527, Rem. Comp. 
Stat. (ch. 9, L. Ex. Sess. 1909), appar- 
ently for the express purpose of over- 
coming the effect of the decision. That 
act provides: 

The State Treasurer shall hereafter con- 
stitute and be the Treasurer of all funds 
belonging to the State College, Experiment 
Stations and School of Science of the State 


‘Banded Indebtedness 
Of North Carolina Outlined 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Aug. 9. 
The State of North Carolina paid = 
ing the month of July a total of $3," 2, OF Wankinatem, Saag os 
492 mn interest on bonds and $2,088,000 lege of Washington. All moneys or funds 
in retirement of bonds, and has $112,500 | received from the United States or from 
in interest to pay on Aug. 15 and $397,-!| any other source whatsoever for the benefit 
215 in interest to pay October 1, accord-/|of said State College or from the products 
ing to figures compiled in the office of or property of said college, or for the 





known Col- 


as 


> . sur Nath O’Berry. use of or belonging to said college shali 
“_ is nt : je oo sales fell | be paid to and deposited with the State 
© principe: 3 . Treasurer; when so deposited the same 


due July 1 has been paid along during 
the month, except the principal, as the jege, and are hereby appropriated to the 
bond interest coupons were presented. uses and purposes for which the same are 
In fact, some of it has been paid this received. Upon receipt of any funds be- 
month, and a sizable fund is held wait-| longing to said college by the State Treas- 
ing for coupons that have not yet been urer, he shall issue duplicate receipts 
presented. SUK Gkocdnahe: Rediaits whe. jaar Onap tie 
~* se wi e state c , y sna seep e 
: Since the payment of the $2,098,000 accounts of said college as other accounts 
in principal, the State’s entire bended are kept, and shall draw warrants against 
indebtedness at this date is $170,814,600, | caid accounts upon the presentation of 
in addition to bond anticipation notes properly executed vouchers therefor, but 
outstanding of $7,250,000, or a total in- no warrant shall be drawn on any such 
debtedness of $178,064,600. fund for an amount in excess of the amount 
Highway construction bonds outstand-|'emaining in such fund. 


{shall be held as special funds for said col- | 


ing now total $107,949,600; bonds for 


Since then all such receipts have been 


Ad 


pérmanent improvements at the State’s covered into the State treasury and the 
charitable, correctional and educational | question now presented is whether, in 
institutions, including $4,500,000 in fund-| view of that fact, biennial legislative ap- 
ing bonds, $3,980,000 in refunding bonds | propriations are necessary to authorize 
and $5,588,000 in general fund notes,|their disbursement. Under the rule laid 
total $44,280,000; public school building | down in State ex rel. Shuff v. Clausen, 
bonds, $16,585,000, and World War Vet- | 131 Wash. 119, it would seem that they 
erans loan funds, $2,000,000. jare, but apparently specific biennial ap- 
The bond anticipation notes, totaling | propriations have not been made in the 
$7,250,000, include $4,000,000 in perma-| past on the theory that section 5527 
nent improvements, authorized in 1927, | itself constitutes an appropriation act in 
of which $2,000,000 are due Oct. 7, 1930,| virtue of the language: 
and $2,000,000 due Apr. 7, 1931; highway “When so deposited the same shall 
construction, $2,000,000, due Apr. 7, 1931,' be held as special funds for said college, 
and Cape Fear River bridge, $1,250,000, and are hereby appropriated to the uses 
due Oct. 7, 1930. {and purposes for which the same are 
received.” 


Formal Action for 


ed Disbursement Required 


| The question is whether or not this 
is a valid appropriation act under section 
4, Article VIII of the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court has never passed upon the 
validity of a so-called “continuing” ap- 
propriation act. The question was 
raised, but not decided, in the Shuff case. 
State of Ohio: In Ops. Atty. Gen. 1927-28, page 366, 
Columbus, Aug. 9. we indicated our view that a “continuing” 
Balance in the State Treasury during | appropriation act fails to comply with 
the remainder of 1930 will not fall below | the Constitution, saying: | 
$1,500,000 unless there are some unusual! | “There can, in our opinion, be no such 
and unforseen conditions arising, State | thing as a continuing appropriation act 
Auditor Joseph T. Tracy has informed | for article VIL, section 4, of the Consti- 
Governor Cooper. tution, requires that an appropriation act 
There was a balance of $3,609,690 in| shall distinctly specify the sum appro- 
the general revenue fund of the State Ppriated ~and says that it shall not be 
Treasury on July 31 and the low mark | Sufficient for such law to refer to any 
af $1,500,000 probably will be reached other law to fix such sum.” 
about Nov. 15 and then will rise to ap-| We adhere to that view and conclude 
proximately $5,000,000 at the end of accordingly that section 5527 in so far 
the vear, Mr. Tracy predicted. as it purports to be an appropriation act 
“In the preparation of this estimate,” is nugatory because in conflict with sec- 
Mr. Tracy said, “we have considered that| tion 4, article VIII. It follows, there- 
the domestic corporation tax levied and |fore, that the so-called “college fund 
collected from domestic corporations cannot be legally disbursed gyithout spe- 
would be somewhat diminished by exist-| cific biennial appropriations. 
ing industrial conditions, Due allowance The same conclusion would apply to 
has been made for this probable situa-|the so-called Federal funds unless there 
tion.” {is something in the Federal statutes to 
Mr. Tracy said he believes the exist-|th@ contrary. 
ing contracts for public improvements in| Under the Morrill Act (26 Stat. 417, 
the welfare department can go forward (| 34 Stat. 1281) $30,000.00 is granted this 
without financial embarrassment to the, State by the Federal Government each 
treasury. “We believe there is no more) year for the further endowment of the 
important obligation resting upon the|State College of Washington. Section 
State than the proper care and custody | 4584, Rem. Comp. Stat. Section 2 of 
of the inmates of our various penal and the act provides: 
eleemosynary - institutions,” Mr. ‘Tracy 
said. 


Changes in Status 
~wiain 
State Banks 


Ohio: O. ©. Gray, State Superintendent of 
Bans, has announced: 

Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, 
sioner, has announced: 

Merchants Loan and 





Prospects for Ohio 
Treasury Announc 


Minimum Balance of $1.500.,- 
000 Is Assured 





That the sums hereby appropriated * * * 
shall be paid * * * to the State or Terri- 
torial Treasurer, or to such other officer | 
las shall be designated by the laws of such 
{State or Territory to receive the same, | 
|'who shall upon the order of the trustees 
{of the college or * * * institution * * * 
1immediately pay over said sums to the 
treasurers of the respective colleges or 
other institutions entitled to receive the 
gama * *** 


Supreme Court Ruling 
On Point Is Quoted 


In Melgard vy. Eagleson, 172 Pac. 655, 
s ees the Idaho Supreme Court held that mon- 

samrence, eee eys received under this act were not a} 
Mg oy A. A. Schram, Superintendent of | part of State funds. The court said in| 
nks, has announced: | part: 
Harper State Bank, Harper, closed. “p 









Bank Comnis- 


Savings Bank, 
to First Sav- 


* * The exclusive supervision of | 


jor more agricultural 


General, 180 Mich. 349, 147 N. W. 529.) 
Under the Acts of Congress, the State 
treasurer, to whom the fund is trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has, with reference to this fund, a mere 
clerical or ministerial duty to perform, 
that is, to pay over the fund immediately 
to the treasurer of the board of trustees, 
in this case the board of regents, upon 
their order. * * *” 

Although the question of legislative 
appropriation was not involved, it is evi- 
dent, if the Idaho court’s theory is cor- 
rect, that legislative appropriations 
would not be necessary. The theory of 
the court was that Congress was dealing 
with the institution itself rather than 
the State and that the State treasurer 
was acting merely as trustee of special 
trust funds. Under such a theory the 
treasurer would be compelled to pay over 
such moneys under authority of the Fed- 
eral Act and regardless of our own con- 
stitutional inhibition against the payment 
out of funds reaching the State treasury 
without appropriation. State ex rel. Shuff 
y. Clausen, supra. P 

The Idaho decision appears, however, 
to be out of harmony with the ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
Wyoming Agricultural College v. Irvine, 
206 U. S. 276. Considering the very same 
act, that Court said: 

“The grant made in this statute is 
clearly to the State and not to any in- 
stitution established by the State. 
Haire v. Rice, 204 U. S. 291. * * * 

‘It is so obvious that these appropria- 
tions are made to the State and not to 
any institutions within the State, and 
that the States, acting through their 
Legislatures, 2re to expend the appro- 
priations in accordance with the trust im- 
posed upon them, that it is unnecessary 
to quote the numerous expressions in 
this act which support that view.” 


State Treasurer Called 
Receiving Officer 

The case in 147 N. W. 529, cited by 
the Idaho court, does not support its 
conclusion. The Michigan court said 
that “undoubtedly the grant of funds 
was to the State, and the disposition of 
them wholly within the power of the 
State, acting through its Legislature,” 
but held that a legislative restriction 
upon the use of such funds was void not 
because in violation of the Federal Act 
but because it deprived the board of 
regents, in that State designated by the 
constitution a “body corporate,” of its 
constitutional control of the college. 

See also, Board of Finance v. Purdue 
University, 188 and 36, 51. 

We conclude that the Morrill Act does 
not prohibit the rule requiring specific 
appropriations from being applied to 
funds received thereunder. 

The Hatch (24 Stat. 440), Adams (34 
Stat. 63) and Purnell (Feb. 24, 1925) 
acts were enacted to endow agriculturai 
and scientific colleges for the establish- 
ment and maintenance thereby of agri- 
cultural experiment stations. The Hatch 
Act substantially provides that the 


; money “shall be paid to the treasurer or 


other officer duly appointed by the gov- 
erning boards of said colleges to receive 


the same * * *.” The two later acts 
use the term “experiment stations” in- 
stead of “colleges” but otherwise the 


same language is used. 

The question under this Congressional 
direction is considerably closer than un- 
der the®Morrilé Act. The direction 
specific that the money shall be paid 
to the officer duly appointed by the gov- 
erning board of the college or experi- 
ment station. Literally, this would mean 
that the money would not reach the 
State treasury at all unless the govern- 
ing board should designate the State 
Treasurer as the officer to receive it. 
We assume that the board of regents 
of the State College has designated the 
State Treasurer as the receiving officer. 
inclusion of Funds in 


Appropriation Act Proper 

Even so, it is highly debatable whether 
the funds can be said as a matter of 
law to reach the State treasury because 
the designation of the Treasurer could 
not have the effect of converting them 
into “funds of the State.” Its only effect 
would be to make the Treasurer the agent 
of the Board of Regents. 

This was the view taken by the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska in State v. 
Searle, 109 N. W.°770, in which it was 
expressly held that a specific legislative 
appropriation was not necessary to au- 
thorize the expenditure of such funds. 

The same question was discussed in 
Wyoming Agricultural College v. Irvine, 
supra, but not decided because no funds 


1s 


|for experiment station work were actu- 
|ally involyed. 


While we believe that monies received 
under these particular acts of Congress 
might legally be paid out without specific 
appropriations, nevertheless we can see 
no valid objections to including them in 
an appropriation act, so long as such act 
does not undertake in any way to curtail 
the use of such funds by the experiment 
stations for the purposes for which they 
were granted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As tending to sustain the power to 
appropriate, we refer you to a ruling 
of Dec. 7, 1888, by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the effect that 

“The whole responsibility rests upon 
the State Legislature as to haw the fund 


|appropriated by Congress shall be dis- 


tributed * * * provided there is * * * one 
station.” 

The Smith-Lever Act (38 Stat. 372) 
provides Federal aid for cooperative farm 
extension work. It is of the same gen- 
eval order as Federal aid for highways 
and vocational education. Section 4 
provides: 


“That the sums hereby appyopriated | 


for extension work shall be paid * * * 
to the treasurer or other officer of the 
State duly authorized by the laws of the 
State to receive the same * * *,” 

Under this langufge we can see no 
reason why our conclusion with respect 
to the Morrill Act should not equally 
evoply and we believe therefore that a 
legislative appropriation is necessary to 
authorize the expenditure of such funds. 

You also submit a form of proposed 
appropriation bill and ask if in our opin- 
ion it conforms to eonstitutional require- 
ments. We are of the opinion that the 
proposed bill is in proper form, 

¢ 


| Selenium, one of the rarer elements, 
| whose chief use and that of its com- 
pounds is in decolorizing glass by re- 
moving traces of iron in glass sand and 
in making ruby glass, could be produced 
in this country much more extensively | 
if the demand were increased, according 
to a statement issued Aug. 8 by the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. | 

The element has possible new uses and 
| the research carried on for many years 
|is likely to uncover them, it was stated. 
|The only possible use at present which 
|may create a much larger demande for 
the metal is in the rubber industry, but 
considerable additional research may yet | 
be necessary in this field. New uses are 
continually being discovered in the medi- 
cinal and chemical industries, but they 
have had little effect on sales, it was 
pointed out. The full text of the state-! 
ment follows: | 

The production of selenium, one of the | 
little heard-of elements, could be largely | 
increased if demand so required, accord- | 
ing to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. | 
Selenium is an essential constituent of | 
several minerals. The commercial 
source, however, is the relatively minute 
amounts present as impurities in various 
ores, and manufactured as a by-product 
:in the refining of copper and lead, and 
from the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
| from pyrite. In the United States alone, 
the potential production of selenium, 
virtually as a by-product of major 
metallurgical operations, has been esti- 
+mated at 400,000 to 450,000 pounds an- 
| nually. 

The element has possible new uses 
and the research that has been actvely 
in progress for many years is likely to 
uncover additional fields of employment. 
New uses are being continually found 
for selenium in the medicinal and chem- 
ical industries, but the amount required 
has hitherto been too small to have much 
effect on sales. At the present, the only 
possible use for selenium which may 
create a much larger demand for the 
element is its use in the rubber indus- 
try, but even in this field considerable | 
additional research may be necessary. 

Selenium in metallic form has long 
been characterized by its unique action 
toward light. Hs conductivity of an 
electric current varies so greatly when 
brought from the dark into the light that 
jthis peculiar property, varying as _ it 
does in direct proportion to the intensity 
of the light, has caused the development 
of the selenium cell. 


Cell’s Uses Limited 

The selenium cell has received consid- 
erable attention for many years. Its ac- 
tion toward light and the resulting effect 
upon its resistance was discovered by W. 
Smith in 1873, 

These cells have numerous industrial 
applications such as in the optophone, 
an apparatus invented by D’Albe by, 
which the blind may read ordinary &ype 
by ear; the self-lighting buoy; control 
apparatus for chimney draft; subway, 
tunnel, and vehicular-tube ventilation 
control; control of progress in sulphuric 
acid manufacture by the contact process; 
and various other minor uses. 
| The selenium cell, however, can only 
be used where the recovery of its abso- 
lute resistance upon change from light 
to dark does not have to be instantane- 
Where this change must be instan- 
taneous, other cells such as the potas- 
sium photoelectric cell or the copper ox- 
ide cell are used. 7 

During recent years selenium cells 
have been considerably improved and sev- 
eral makes are now on the market, where 
the inertia has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, The possibility of using selenium | 
cells for television purposes is again be- 
ing investigated. 

Another unusual use of selenium is 
; that for flameproofing electric switch- 
board cables. The cables behind the! 
switchboards of generating and distrib- 
uting stations are apt to accumulate dust, 
and this occasionally produces short cir- | 
cuits which when heavy currents are 
carried mey set fire to parts of the 
cable covering. Cables treated with a 
thin layer cf metallic selenium, however, 
are made flameproof to a remarkable 
extent. 

The principal use of selenium and its | 
compounds at present is as a decol-| 
| orizer in the glass industry and for the 
prodyction of ruby glass (sailing signals, 
auto tail-lights, railroad signal lights, 
ete.), and ruby glazes in the ceramic 
industry. Its principal use in the glass 
industry is to offset the greenish tint 
which is caused by traces of iron in the 
glass sand. 

In_ the manufacture of ruby glass, 
selenium is used extensively, either in 
the form of the element or as the 
selenite in conjunction with a reducing 
agent such as arsenious oxide; red lead | 
and gold chloride, however, are also used 
for the same purpose. 


Important and Solvent 

Another use for selenium which may 
become of importance is as a solvent. It 
has been stated that selenium in the form 
of selenium oxychloride is one of the 
most powerful solvents known. Synthetic 
phenolic resins, such as redmanol or 
bakelite, which are used for many indus- 
trial purposes and have hitherto been re- 
garded as totally insoluble are now read- 
ily dissolved by selenium oxychloride. 

Considerable research work has been 
carried on concerning the use of selenium 
as a vulcanizing and actelerating agent 
in the manufacture of rubber. The use 
of this mineral in the rubber industry is| 
increasing, and it is estimated that in 
1929 about 100,000 pounds of selenium 
were used in this industry. The potential 
demand: for selenium, if the use of 
selenium is adgpted by the entire rubber 
industry, is far greater than the copper 
refineries can furnish, 

Fine-drawn wire of selenium made by 
|the Taylor process is finding some com- 
mercial applications. This wire may be} 
| drawn to diameters as small as 1 milli-| 
meter to 1 micron. | 

Selenium, although fairly widely dis-! 
| tributed, is not very abundant in nature. 
‘It is found associated with its sister e'e 
ment, sulphur. The sulphides of the 
heavy metals likewise are often accom- 
| panied by selenium and tellurium, pre- 
sumably in the form of selenides and 
| tellurides. Certain iron pyrite, such as. 
|that from Greece, Spain, Germany, and! 


ous, 


{inom the Scandinavian peninsula, con- 


tains some selenium, Both the German 


Drought Damage 


Increase in North Carolina (ayses Advance 





Bank Deposits and Reserves Also Gain, According to 
Report Made Public by Chief Bank | 


Examiner of State 


State of North Carolina: 


An increase of $9,168,976 in resources |count rose $200,000. 
|year rediscounts and bills payable, rep- | 
shown in the réport made public Aug. 6}resenting borrowed money obligations, | 
by John Mitchell, Chief State Bank Ex-/|decreased $11,500,000, Mr. Mitchell’s re- | 


| port shows. | 


of State banks as of June 30, 1930, was 


aminer, over the condition a year ago. 
The total resources as of last June 30 


jamounted to $312,060.629, as compared 


with $302,891,652 on June 29, 1929. 


addition, the resources of 54 industrial | 


banks operated urder State charters 
reached $20,389,571. 


Bank deposits showed an increase of 


In Grain Prices. 





‘Gain of 10 Cents a Bushel 
Shown by Wheat and Rye 
During Week, Agriculture 
Department Says 


Raleigh, Aug. 9. | 
During the same | 





| The statement issued by Mr. Mitchell | Grain prices advanced during the week 

| follows in full text: ended Aug. 8 because of drought damage 

Report of condition of State banks as |throughout the eastern half of the coun- 

jof June 30, 1930, shows total resources |try the Department of Agriculture stated 
312,060,629.74 compared nats a ae . 

|Aug. 9 in its weekly review of grain 


jamounting to 
with $302.891,652.91 on June 29, 1929— | ; 
|markets. Demand for corn slackened _ 


an increase of $9,168,976.83. 


| $20,000,000, or exceeded at the time of 


‘increased $400,000 and the capital ac- 


| great 


‘ duction.” 


| bankers alike are realizing that such a 


In addition to the resources of State 
|banks above referred to, 54 industrial 
banks operating under State charters 


the call $250,000,000, while the reserves 





|have resources amounting to $20,389,- | 


| 571.95. 
| The principal changes in the resources 


Bank Loans as Aid pal canes 
|of State banks during the past year were 
To Farmers Proposed | increases of $1,500,000 in Sasha issues 


of Government securities, $6,500,000 in 

other stocks and bonds, and $2,500,000 in 

am ia cash and due from banks. Loans and 

discounts remained practically unchanged 

at $212,000,000. Fixed investments in 

banking houses and fixtures decreased 

$600,000 and miscellaneous items $500,- 

000. The principal changes in liabilities 

were increases in capital account o 

‘ $200,000; reserves, $400,000; and $20,000,- 

State of Ceorgia: 000 in deposits. During the same pe- 

Atlanta, Aug. 9. | riod on and bills app rep- 

Southern bankers have been urged to | Tesenting porrowed. money obligations, 
“put a loan on cotton, and if necessary decreased $11,500,000. , 2 

on tobacco, that will equal the cost of On June 30 total deposits of all State 


Georgia Commissioner Urges 
Advances Equal to Cost of 
Crop Production ° 


| preduction,” by the Georgia Commis- banks were in excess of $250,000,000 


sioner of Agriculture, Eugene Talmadge. | against which a cash reserve of $48,700,- 

Speaking before the Georgia State | 000 was held, or 17 per cent of the total 
Agricultural Society, Mr. Talmadge as-| deposit liability. In addition to this 
serted that “if there were an invading legal reserve, a secondary reserve con- 
army coneing into America to destroy a/sisting of various Government obliga- 
it deal of property, the bankers | tions in the amount of $17,000,000 was 
would be the first to leap into the breach. | held, or approximately 5 per cent of total 
Our property is being surely destroyed | deposit liability. The total legal reserve 
when prices on farm products fall ed Pty ee a ae *——_ 

\ ; a y cost. of. pro- | o¥ Was 461, , while they hac yail- 
much as 50 per cent below cost. of. f ce NUGES, Ge Scares at a. 


. 7“ ; 239 + x "ESS . ir s. 
A number of leading bankers have in- |<? 000 in excess of legal requirement 


: . . ai, |In addition to this excess reserve, a séc- 
gee Lage ~~ oe eee |ondary reserve, consisting of marketable 
rg ag CPs Bhp an oNeie ~~ | Government securities, in the amount of 

“Look at the figures,” Mr. Talmadge | $17,000,000 was being carried. 
said. “Twelve cents per pound for cot- 
ton, and about the same on tobacco, The 
farmers of the South cannot make and 
cure tobacco, nor grow cotton, for any 
such sum. 2 t 

‘Both crops are good this year, but if 
they are given away of necessity, more 
of the big financial institutions will feel | 
the strain. What is true in Georgia is 
true in all cotton-growing States. 

“If the bankers of the South were to 
set a minimum price of 16 cents on cot- 
ton, announce to the world that they | 
had that amount to loan on every bale 
put in a bonded warehouse, the price 
would go to 16 cents in less than a week. 

“Sixteen is not the cost of production, 
which is something less than that, but I 
am using a safe figure. 

“The time has come when finance and | 
agriculture must form an alliance for 
mutual advancement. Farmers and 





‘Maine Financial Institutions 
Show Gains in Resources 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Aug. 9. 
Maine trust companies, savings banks 
;and loan and building associations have 
all made gains in their resources during 
the six months’ period ended June 30, 
according to data furnished to the State 
Bank Commissioner, Sanger N. Annis, 
in response to a call for their condition 
at the close of business on that date. 
Trust company resources increased 
}from $210,554,697 on Dee. 28, 1929, to 
| $214,225,494 on June 30, 1930, a gain of 
more than $3,500,000; and trust company 
posits increased during the same period 
rom $157.557,858 to $163,102,864, a gain 
of $5.545,006. There are 47 trust com- 
panies doing business in Maine. 


Savings bank resources made a gain 


procedure will mean millions to both in- 


when the price advanced, the Department 


|said, but inquiries for oats, barley, and 
|grain sorghums were numerous. 


The advance in wheat and rye prices 
|for the week was 10 cents a_ bushel. 
, There was some drought damage to Can- 
adian wheat, according to the Depart- 
|ment. The statement follows in full text: 


Grain markets turned decidedly firmer 
during the week ended Aug. 9 influenced 
| principally by increased drought damage 
throughout most of the Eastern half of 
the United States. Of the grain crops, 
|corn suffered the most serious although 
jlate seedings of flax and spring wheat 
Prices of 


| 
| 


jalso deteriorated materially. 
|most grains advanced sharply with quo- 
|tations on corn showing the greatest. in- 
|crease. Demand for corn slackened some- 
|what at the advance but a more active 
|inquiry developed for oats, barley and 
|grain sorghums. Wheat and rye did not 
follow the full advance in corn but were 
10 cents per bushel higher at the close 
;of the market Aug. 8 than a week ago. 
|Flax strengthened with grains and in- 
|fluenced also by less favorable prospects 
\for late sown fields, many of which will 
‘not be cut, according to trade reports. 


General Wheat Situation 


Outside of the drought damage in the 
| United States and in some areas of the 
Canadian prairie provinces there were 
|no outstanding changes in the general 
wheat situation. The German official es- 
timate Aug. 1 placed the Winter wheat 
crop in that country slightly above av- 
erage. Threshing returns in France, 
, however, continued disappointing’as a re- 
, sult of unfavorable weather, which has 
{lowered the quality of the crop. Har- 
vesting was extending northward in Ras- 
|sia and threshing was well advanced in 
| southern regions. Harvesting has begun 
jin Canada and will be general in Mani- 
| toba about Aug. 11, in Saskatchewan 
Aug. 15 and in Alberta from the 18th 
|to the 20th, according to the Manitoba 
Free Press. Hot, dry weather has has- 
| tened the ripening of the crop at the 
expense of the yield and grade in some 
sections, Rust has become an important 
| factor, particularly in Manitoba and east- 
}ern Saskatchewah. Early wheat will es- 
|cape serious injury and average yields 
or better are expected. Conditions in 
| Alberta vary in different areas but av- 
| erage or better yields are expected in 
| the northern sections of that province. 
| Small yields are in prospect in the cen- 
tral and southern sections, according to 
reports to the Free Press. Poor yields 


are also expected in southern Saskatche- 
wan, 


iterests throughout the South.” 





|and the Scandinavian pyrite yield selen- 


ium. The selenium is not, of course, 
the object of the metallurgical opera- 


tions, but it is recovered commercially | 


with nickel and molybdenum as by-prod- 
ucts from the smelting operations which 


| have as their main object the production 


of copper and of sulphuric acid. Selenium 
has been found in meteoric iron and in 


of $523,513 during the six months and_ 
| deposits increased $352,578. One savings | 
|bank, the Brunswick and Topsham! 
Twenty-five Cent Savings Bank, ceased to 
do business during the period, leaving 
32 savings banks active. The 36 loan 
and building associations, in the State} 
added $801,031 to their resources in the} 
six months and increased their accumu-| 


Stocks Show Increase 


United States wheat stocks at the 
first of July totaled 255,860,000 bushels 
as compared with the previous record 
stocks of 225,750,000 bushels last year. 
These stocks include wheat on farms, 
in country mills and elevators, in the 
principal terminal markets and in mer- 
chant mills and mill elevators. Most of 





| lated capital by $895,037. 





‘from Germany, though Mexico also con- 


200 mesh, | 


‘Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


|Company, Wilmington, Del.; capital, $1,250,- 


the mineral water from La Roche-Posay. Corporation Pays Large Fee 
4 . A - 4 


For Amending Its Certificate 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Aug. 9. 
Collection of the largest fee ever re- 


Demand Is Increasing 

The production of selenium in the 
United States depends entirely upon the 
rather limited and uncertain demand for 
the product. Up to within recent years | 
the output of selenium has been very 
erratic. Since 1922, however, there has 
been an exceptional growth in the sales 
of selenium, In that year 123,565 pounds 
was sold at a value of $177,542, an aver- 
age of $1.44 a pound. By 1925 the sales 
amounted to 194,007 pounds, valued at 
$330,637, an average of $1.70 a pound. 
There was a further increase in the sales 
of selenium in 1926 to 252,312 pounds, 
valued at $438,132 or an average of $1.74 
a pound; and in 1927, the latest year for 
which figures are available, sales in- 
creased to 284,508 pounds valued at 
$491,996, or an average of $1.73 a pound. 

The larger part of the selenium and 
its salts imported into this country comes 


an amended certificate of incorporation 
{was reported, Aug. 6, by Secretary of 
|State Joseph F. S. Fitzpatrick. The 
North American Co., a utflity corpora- 
tion, paid $428,511, he said, for filing a 
certificate increasing its capitalization to 
55,606,678 shares. 

The stock of the company is divided, 
according to the certificate, into three 
classes. There are 50,000,000 shares of 
common, 5,000,000 of serial preferred 
and 606,678 of 6 per cent preferred. It 
was the sixth time the capitalization of 
the company has been increased since 
1890, 

The largest fee previously received, 
said Mr. Fitzpatrick, was $148,000 paid 
by the Indian Territory Illuminating Gas 
Company. 


tributes a substantial quantity. The 
selenium recovered from the Japanese 
copper refineries is marketed in Europe, 
but some of it may find its way to the | 
United States. 

Selenium is generally sold in the form 
of an amorphous powder, approximately 
99 per cent pure. Small quantities of 
selenium in the form of cake and sticks, 
as well as sodium selenite, selenous acid, 
and selenium dioxide, are sold. The pow- 
der will practically all pass 80 mesh, | 
though it also may be had as fine as} 


lowa Bank Deposits 
Show Slight Decline 


Consolidated Statement Issued 
By Banking Officer 


Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular 6317, “Selenium and Tel- | 
lurium,” by R. M. Santmyers, copies of | 
which may be obtained from the igor q 
States Bureau of Mines, Departnfent of tion of 646 savings banks, 


State of lowa: 

Des Moines, Aug. 9. 
A consolidated statement of the condi- 
316 State 


at the close of business June 30, shows 
resources totaling $605,796,294, of which 
$474,622,377 was in loans and discounts. 
Deposits amounted to $528,148,819. 


In issuing the report, L. A. Andrew, 






Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
the week ended Aug. 8, together with a 
list of banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period for ex- 
ercise of trust power were announced 
Aug. 9 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Admitted to membership: Industrial Trust 


deposits showed a decrease of $12,775,- 
000, compared to the statement of Mar. 
27. 1930. This 2 per cent decrease, he 
said, was less than one-half the decrease 
registered by banks in adjoining States. 
The consolidated statement as given 
out by Mr. Andrew is as follows: 
Resources 
Loans and discounts ........ 
United States securities 
| Overdrafts 
Stock Federa] reserve bank .. 
Banking house and fixtures . 








17,276,552.07 
280,274.98 
250,250.00 
18,292,388.59 





. : .| Other real estate .......... 21,367,322.48 
ooo) spares, $400,000; total resources, §6, | Credits subject to sight draft 59,413,826.55 

Change of title: Columbus Exchange Cash in VAUIt vee eeeeeeeeees eos 
Bank, Providence, R. h, has changed its | Other assets ...+s+seeeeeees ; ane 
title to Columbus Exchange Trust Co. ed Se ae 

Voluntary liquidation: Reed Point Stat: Total sscseeeeeevereeees $605,796,294.59 
Bank, Reed Point, Mont. Nena iy 

Permission granted to exercise trust Liabilities ae 
powers: Montgomery National Bank, Nor- Capltal eteeB carsacissserce $41,085,300.00 
ristown, Pa. (full powers); Cenrtal-Penn | Surplus fund .......++s00++5 19,772,965.10 
National Bank, Philadelphia (confirma- Undivided profits .......+++ -10,754,545.78 
tory); First National Bank, Birmingham, | Due depositors .........++.. & 528,148,819,72 
Ala. (confirmatory); Poweshiek County Na-| Bills payable and rediscounts 5,738,344.73 
tional Bank, Grinnell, Iowa (full powers); | Other liabilities .........-- 296,319.26 


: Nati . , Ky.! = cr aamiaied 
Consvitten. Mattanal Rank, Caseliien, Ey Total soccececaceesees es +$605,796,294,59 


(full powers). 


a 


ceived by New Jersey for the filing of | 


banks and 13 trust companies in Iowa, | 


‘Superintendent of Banking, stated that | 


$474,622,377.56 | 





the increase is accounted for in market 
stocks, although stocks in country mills 
and elevators and on farms were also 
| slightly larger than a year ago. Mer- 
chant mill stocks weré slightly smaller 
{than on July 1, 1929, in addition to 
the stocks officially reported there were 
jin store in merchant mills and mill ele- 
vators about 9,000,000 Bushels of wheat 
not owned or controlled by mills accord- 
ing to estimates by the Millers National 
| Federation. Marketings of wheat de- 
creased materially at most points during 
|the week but markets stocks have in- 
creased rapidly since the first of July 
and on Aug. 2 totaled 161,698,000 bushels 
or 25,400,000 bushels more than a year 
ago. 


‘Ammunition Output 
Shown to Be Larger 


| Gain Over 1929 Reported by 
| Commerce Department 











Production of ammunition and related 


|subjects during 1929 was larger than 
in 1927, the last year that a census of 
manufactures was taken, according to 
a statement issued by the Bureau of the 
Census, Aug. 4. This census does not 
|cover that part of the industry engaged 
in making dynamite, gunpowder, or other 
| explosives for sale as such, nor fireworks, 
jit was stated. The statement follows 
‘in full text: 


According to a preliminary tabulation 
of the data collected in the census of 
manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
jvalue of products shipped or delivered 
in 1929 by establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion and related products amounted to 
$43,779,020, of which sum $43,558,636 
| was contributed by ammunition and re- 
|lated products and $220,384 by miscel- 
jlaneous products not belonging to the 
yndustry. 

In addition, ammunition and related 
products valued at $2,041,910 were made 
as secondary products by establishments 
engaged primarily in other lines of man- 
ufacture. The addition of these figures 
|to those representing the production by 
establishments classified in the industry 
proper gives a total value of $45,600,546, 
‘an increase of 4.9 per cent as compared 
| with $43,463,673 reported for 1927, the 
last preceding census year. The total for 
1929 is made up as follows: Ammunition, 
$31,693,944; blasting and detonating caps 
|and railroad torpedoes, $8,875,582; safety 
fuses, miners’ squibs, etc., $5,031,020. 

This industry, as defined for census 
| purposes, embraces establishments en- 
| gaged wholly or principally in the manu- 
facture of ammunition for small arms, 
fuses, blasting and detonating caps, 
miners’ squibs, railroad torpedoes, ete. 
It does not cover dynamite, gunpowder, 
|or other explosives for sale as such, nor 
| fireworks, which are classified under the 
| designations “Explosives” “Fire- 
| works,” respectively, 
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School Remains Prime Factor for Universal 
Enlightenment through Expansion of Cul- 
tural and Vocational Service, Says Educator 


By AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa. 


HAT IS IT all about—the effort, 
W funds,’study, and devotion to 

public education—if not train- 
ing in living? 

To what end all the institutions of 
learning if not development in learning 
ta live happily and successfully with 

rselves and with others? Whatever 
our favorite definition of education, 
whatever our field of human endeavor, 
whether we look at life through the 
eyes of adventurous youth or those of 
sobered age, are we not seeking the 
kind of experiences, relationships, and 
thrills that will make our lives more 
adequate? 

Are we not striving to achieve lives 
of rich significance? What is the one 
concern of life but to live? What is 
the one concern of education but to 
point out the true values of life, to 
teach us to live? 

From the Weary Willie beating his 
way along the railroad track to the un- 
happy intellectual who cannot adjust 
himself to life, are all kinds of ex- 
tremes of people who are not at home 
with their environment, who have not 
learned that the art of living is a vital 
value in education. Some are so busy 
drafting the blueprints for others to 
use that they never get their own bear- 
ings. 

A 


There are those who are obsessed 
with the idea that the world is against 
them; others are out of step with the 
world. Some carry their wild pursuit 
of new thrills so far that society must 
take charge of them; they fail to learn 
that the way to freedom is through dis- 
cipline. Others are so dominated by 
false values that they do not face the 
realities of life or assume its necessary 
responsibilities. 

The conception of education through- 
out the ages has been to teach the art 
of living, but each epoch has hung up 
a different signboard to interpret. its 
meaning. In these signboards may be 
tread the whole story of civilization— 
that reaching out of the human heart 
for something higher. 

Folk-lore trained the primitive youth 
in the mores of the tribe. Along orien- 
tal routes were stones of tradition and 
tunnels for caste. Classical nations 
built roads for statehood which even 
yet are strewn with the ruins of mar- 
velous achievements. 


Out of the medieval wilderness was 
blazed a path upon which only the fa- 
vored few, the scholars, could travel. 
The path widened to admit others se- 
lected for religious, political, or profes- 
sional leadership. Social efficiency 
signposts opened the roads to the 
masses as it turned their faces toward 
a larger horizon. 


Universal education is the signboard 
now replacing the previous ones of 
folk-lore, caste, statehood, culture, 
scholasticism, classical education, and 


social efficiency. As each one reflected 
the dominant educational theory of its 
age and people, so universal education 
represents America and today. 

This principle of educating every- 
body dates back to colonial days when 
our forefathers came to these shores 
and founded this great free Govern- 
ment. They soon discovered that such 
a government could not thrive except 
in an atmosphere of intelligence, sé 
they laid the foundations for universal 
education by establishing common 
schools. 9 

A 

That the school is the Nation’s plan 
for meeting the need for the literate 
citizenship upon which our form of 
government depends has been recog- 
nized by all our great leaders from 
Washington’s admonition “to promote 
institutions fot the general diffusion of 
knowledge” to Hoover’s interest in the 
education of mountain children. 

It has come to be thought of in terms 
of equalizing educational opportunities. 
That is the watchword before every 
State today and the reason for the re- 
markable growth and development of 
the schools. The first. battle was to 
provide free schools and open them to 
the children of all the people, daugh- 
ters as well as sons. 

Then came the demand for the en- 
largement of the offerings in order to 
make the school program more respon- 
sive to the changing needs of life. 
Paralleling the expansion of the course 
of study to include normal training, 
vocational courses, trade and industrial 
education, homemaking, commercial 
subjects, health, art, music, sciences, 
and the social sciences, and other work 
tending to a more balanced and com- 
plete program is the reorganization of 
elementary, junior high school and sec- 
ondary, and junior college levels and 
the establishment of evening schools, 
continuation and part-time classes, spe- 


‘cial education for handicapped children 


and other developments. All of these 
have been further attempts to educate 
everyone and better to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. “a 

A 


The schoolhouse has always been the 
service station for the procession of 
humanity on the highway of life. Yes- 
terday, to read, to write, and to cipher 
was considered the essence of an edu- 
cation and the school could do it all. 

If living an adequate life today 
means vocational efficiency, health, 
worthy home membership, wise use of 
leisure, ethical character, mastery of 
the fundamental processes and faithful 
citizenship, as is often quoted in print 
and on the platform, the school must 
be the service station to a greater de- 
gree than ever. If that constitutes the 
program for educating everybody to 
live, the school must continue to be the 
major institution in achieving these 
cardinal objectives. 





Trivial Traffic Problem of Holland 


Water Transportation Triumphant over Motors 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner, Department of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


The canal was there first and 
an accessory to some canal. 

the banks were developed, aS necessary, 
into roads. These banks had been orig- 
inally the paths by which the people 
reached their houses from the canals. 
There are innumerable bridges, mainly 
too narrow for the passing of two auto- 
mobiles. 

On the streets there is a conglomera- 
tion of traffic. There are people of 
many types. There are little carts 
pulled by dogs. There are man-pushed 
and man-pulled carts, some of them 
goodly sized. 

There are bicycles in numbers of at 
least four to one for any other type of 
vehicle, and we were surprised to find 
about twice as many bicycles in Hol- 
land as in England. The street cars, 
in width and general appearance, are 
much the same as some of the cars 
which were used on the old narrow 
gauge railways. 

There are no traffic signals; there is 
no direction of traffic; there are few 
policemen on duty. In the center of 
the city where the shops are found, and 
around the Queen’s Palace on the 
“Dam,” there is a congestion which is 
indescribable. But everybody seems to 
be going somewhere and apparently 
most of them get there. 


The only reason there are not numer- 
ous fatalities daily is that there are not 
many automobiles. Those in use are 
mainly public carriers and well regu- 
lated as to routes by the necessities of 
the situation; that is, they have to go 
on certain streets because of the ca- 
nals. 

On the whole, traffic in Amsterdam is 
an example of the happy-go-lucky. It is 


K* Amsterdam street is usually 


an acceptance with good nature of the 
commingling of all the various types of 
transportation in limited space. It is 
typical, that is, it is Dutch. 

When a buxom Dutch girl falls from 
a bicycle into the path of an automo- 
bile, as her bicycle skids, it is a joke, 
and everybody laughs. Instances of 
this sort were observed and nobody 
seemed the worse. 

Moving on from Amsterdam and go- 
ing through other cities, a similarity 
of observation holds. Everybody who 
is going anywhere acts as an individual 
entity and takes care of his own prob- 
lem without too much thought for 
safety or how anybody else is going 
to act. 

In the course of a tour of the canals 
by motor boat, with a trip of three or 
four days up one river and down an- 
other, no special volume of motor traf- 
fic was anywhere observed. 

Rotterdam is the one Dutch city 
which has many cars. It has made 
some effort to lay out traffic. There is 
an apparent attempt to understand the 
problems of the future and to prepare 
for them. 

Whether the Dutchman with his com- 


placent temperament and his willing- 
ness to spend whatever time is neces- 
sary at whatever he is doing at the 
moment, with no consideration for the 
future, will ever arrive at a point where 
he anticipates future traffic problems is 
an open question. In fact, it probably 
is'an open question as to whether there 
will be any motor traffic problem in 
Holland. 

From our observation motor vehicle 
traffic, as we understand the term, does 
not exist in Holland. 
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‘ee Protecting Impaired Vision 
from Harmful Wares of Charlatans 
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State of Minnesota Safeguards Eyesight of Its 


Citizens by Regulations Administered by Board of Optometry 
By ERNEST H. KIEKENAPP 


Secretary, Board of Examiners in Optometry, State of Minnesota 


HE WORD “optometry” comes 

from two Greek words: Optikos, 

belonging to sight, and metron, 
meaning measure. Therefore, an op- 
tometrist is an “eye measurer.” 

An optometrist is not an optician 
and an optician is not an optometrist; 
there is a decided distinction. , While 
an optometrist might have the knowl- 
edge of an optician, because of his 
study of the mechanical phases of .the 
practice of optometry, the optician is 
not an optometrist and need know noth- 
ing whatsoever about eyes. 

In short, the optician is the “drug- 
gist,” so to speak, for the optometrist. 
It is the optician who fills the prescrip- 
tion which the optometrist writes, after 
a thorough examination of a pair of 
eyes by the optometrist. 

There is no State statute regulating 
the practice of an optician. The prac- 
tice of optometry, however, is quite dif- 
ferent, since the optometrist deals with 
one’s most precious possession—sight. 
Obviously, therefore, it behooves the 
State of Minnesota to protect the pub- 
lic against incompetency and illegiti- 
mate practices which an innocent and 
unsuspecting public might fall prey to. 

Minnesota enjoys the distinction of 
being the first State in the Union—the 
first Commonwealth in the world, if 
you please—to pass a law regulating 
the practice of optometry. The Minne- 
sota law was amended in 1905; again 
in 1915; again in 1927 and the last 
amendments to the law were placed on 
the statute books during ‘the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature in 1929. 

The statute provides for a board of 
five members whose duty it is to en- 
force the provisions of the optometry 
law. The definite function of the State 
board is twofold. 

First, to examine new applicants 
graduating from schools and colleges 
of optometry and classifying such 
schools in accordance ‘with the mini- 
mum requirements prescribed by the 
statute. 

The State Board of Optometry recog- 
nizes only grade A schools and colleges 
teaching optometry in two, three and 
four year courses. The Board conducts 
a standard examination for candidates 
complying with the provisions as pre- 
scribed in the statute. Successful can- 
didates are then granted a license to 
practice in the State of Minnesota. 

The second very important function 
of the State Board of Optometry is the 
enforcement of the statute which pro- 
vides for penalties for nonlicensed of- 
fenders practicing without a license 
and for the revocation of license to 
practice of the registered optometrist 
violating the provisions of his certifi- 
cate. 

Some will well remember the days 
when peddlers canvassed from house 


to house, called at farm houses, or 
vended their wares on the street cor- 
ners to sell their so-called magic X-ray 
glasses as cure-alls for any ailment the 
victim would choose to name. This 
practice was quickly recognized as a 
menace to public health. 

While through the efforts of the 
State Board: of Optometry, this old 
practice has been greatly diminished, 
there are still at large some “confi- 


dence men” who can now cover much 
ground with an automobile and make 
a quick “get-away.” The latest scheme 
being tried is somewhat different. 

Think of the folly of a layman, to- 
tally ignorant of the subjects of anat- 
omy, physiology and pathology of the 
eye, setting himself out as an agent for 
some otherwise unknown concern who 
promises him large salaries, automo- 
biles and luxury and tells-him of the 
huge profit he is to earn from the sale 
of their so-called “magic” glasses. A 
very clever scheme. The company es- 
capes by virtue of being engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

The agent is promised protection by 
the company. This is the new “game” 
being carried on in many of the rural 
communitjes and even in some of the, 
cities. 

The Minnesota State statute, how- 
ever, fully protects the public interest 
against such a “game.” An investiga- 
tor for the Minnesota State Board has 
on several occasions successfully pros- 
ecuted similar cases. 


The last session of the Legislature 
amended the optometry law to further 


‘protect the public against what is com- 


monly known as the glazed goods evil, 
and now requires that departments 
where glasses are sold as merchandise 
and not on prescription, be in charge of 
a licensed person. The validity of this 
particular feature of protection to the 
public has been upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court, the decision 
being one of the last handed down by 
former Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft. = 

Another matter of importance in the 
hands of the Minnesota State Board of 
Optometry is the regulation of the con- 
duct of its own practitioners. Every 
flock has its black sheep, and in the 
optometric profession, as in other pro- 
fessions, we find practitiogers whose 
scruples and ethics could properly be 
termed questionable. 

To protect the public against this 
possible situation, the State law pro- 
vides for the revocation of license to 
practice of an optometrist who shall be 
found guilty of unprofessional conduct. 
Unprofessional conduct is defined to 
mean any conduct of a character likely 
to deceive or defraud the public, in- 
cluding, among other things, price ad- 
vertising and free examination adver- 
tising; the loaning of his license or 
certificate by any licensed optometrist 
to any person; the employment of “cap- 
pers” or “steerers” to obtain business; 
splitting or dividing a fee with any per- 
son or persons; the obtaining of any 
fee or compensation by fraud or mis- 
representation; employing either di- 
rectly or indirectly any suspended or 
unlicensed optometrist; the advertising 
by any means whatsoever of optometric 
practice or treatment or advice in 
which untruthful, improbable, mislead- 
ing or impossible statements are made. 


The State Board of Optometry con- 
stitutes protection of the individual 
against falling victim to any of the for- 
bidden practices. During the past two 
years more than a dozen practitioners 
answered a summons and appeared be- 
fore the board to show cause why thgir 
license should not be revoked. 


Is issued, after March of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 





Utilizing Spare Time of Youth 
to Prevent Delinquency + + + 





Supervision of Recreation in Leisure Hours 
Is Regarded by Penologist as Most Effective 


Measure for Prevention of Crime 





By WILLIAM LEWIS BUTCHER 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Causes, Crime Commission, State of New York. 


Victorian era of old England, 
Disraeli, said a very significant 
thing: 

“All the vagabondage of the world 
begins with neglected youth.” 

That statement of fact is more true 
today than in ahy other generation in 
the history of mankind. And yet how 
slow the general public and society is 
in catching on! 

We do not have to deal with senti- 
ment and theories concerning this prob- 
lem. For the last two-or three years 
more -progress has been made in re- 
search concerning the causes of crime 
than in any period of history. 

A 


The Crime Commission of New York 
State, studying the causes of crime for 
the last. five. years, through its studies 
has shown that delinquency begins in 
childhood, increases during adoles- 
cence, continues mounting and reaches 
its peak during the vigorous and ad- 
venturous years of young manhood. 

Statistics from all parts of the coun- 
try indicate that this is uniformly char- 
acteristic. Whether this tendency is 


A GREAT STATESMAN of the 


, because of biological, hereditary or en- 
‘vironmental causes has been fruitlessly 


discussed. 


Of more practical importance is the 
question of how to correct these ten- 
dencies. Juvenile delinquency is pri- 
marily a boy problem. Boys and girls 
are arraigned in our juvenile courts in 
a ratio of eight to one. 

We know that juvenile delinquency 
among boys and girls is greatest in the 
portions of areas most devoted to com- 
mercial actiyities. Unsupervised pool- 
rooms are most numerous in those sec- 
tions where juvenile delinquency is 
greatest. Delinquents are recruited in 
larger numbers from areas that have 
inadequate provision for wholesome su- 
pervised recreation. 

We know that the spare time leisure 
hours are the dangerous hours in the 
lives of our boys and girls, when they 
often play themselves into crime be- 
cause of the absence of the opportunity 
to play under proper leadership. We 
also know that too large a percentage 
of major offenders come from the group 
of persistent. truants in the public 
schools, 

A 

It is not contended that all persistent 
truants will become criminals. But the 
criminal class will be more largely re- 
cruited from the truants than from the 
nontruant group. 

In view of this fact, it is timely that 
attention be paid to the causes of tru- 
ancy, to the present-day delinquent, 
and for a plan to be devised for the 
future treatment of the problem. 

After studying the problem of crime 
and its causes, particularly among 
youth, for the past five years, the New 
York State Crime Commission and the 
New York City Advisory Crime Pre- 
vention Commission are ready to say 


that four methods are essential in com- 
batting crime and delinquency. 

They are: Legal procedure, social 
reform, individual study and treatment, 
and utilizativn of spare time. 


The method of legal procedure, while 
necessary, is not effective, apparently, 
in preventing further crime among 
young offenders. The method of social 
reform is concerned with broad meas- 
ures of social welfare, aimed at general 
factors influencing crime and not at 
specific experiences influencing crim- 
inals. 

The method of individual study and 
treatment gives great promise of suc- 
cess in preventing crime. This method, 
represented in the procedure of physi- 
cians, psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
social workers, has in recent years 
gained great strength’ in the United 
States, as attested to in the increasing 
number of philanthropic organizations, 
private, public and endowed clinics, 
and Federal, State and municipal bu- 
reaus concerned with the study and 
guidance of juvenile delinquents and 
adult criminals. 

Then, what seems to be the most ef- 
fective method with youth is the spare 
time approach—the utilization of leisure 
time through supervised recreation. 
Such programs as boys’ clubs, commu- 
nity centers and playgrounds are ex- 
ceedingly effective, combatting as they 
do commercial recreations and capital- 
izing as they do the gang spirit—as it 
were, the gregarious tendency of boys 
and girls—so that they can play their 
energies into the right channels, in- 
stead of into crime and delinquency. 

A 


One of the most encouraging ap- 
proaches has been the organization ‘of 
the new Crime Prevention Bureau 
at Police Headquarters, under the 
splendid leadership of Commissioners 
Whalen and. Mulrooney. More than 
5,000 children have been saved from 
courts and institutions through the so- 
cially-minded leadership of policemen 
and crime prevention officers in the 
women’s division of this forward-look- 
ing Bureau. 

One of the most effective instruments 
to curb delinquency at its source dis- 
covered by the State Crime Commission 
is the boys’ club, such as those oper- 
ated successfully by the Boys’ Club 
Federation and the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society. These agencies 
merit the full-throated approval and 
support of our citizenship. 


The.challenge to citizens in the mat- 
ter of crime prevention is to become 
interested in boys and girls in the plas- 
tic period of their lives, when with 
friendly leadership, sound counsel and 
spare time supervision you can inscribe 
upon them what you will, and when you 
can do this for a very small expendi- 
ture financially, as compared with the 
millions which society finds it neces- 
sary to spend on correctional institu- 
tions after the damage has been done. 
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HERE ARE about 100,000,000 
acres of land in California. This 
area may be divided into five ap- 
proximately equal parts—fiwe distinct 
elements in the State’s resources. 

One of the five is ploughed land— 
farm lands, comprising about 20,000,- 
000 acres. The second represents the 
timber-producing area, again about 
20,000,000 acres. The third stands for 
brush land or chaparral, also in the 
neighborhood of 20,000,000 acres. 

The other two-fifths are not so evenly 
divided in area. The fourth is grass 
land, primarily useful for grazing. The 
last portion of our total State area in- 
cludes deserts, the rock,and snow areas 
of the high mountains, lakes and rivers, 
cities, towns and roads, " 

The Division of Forestry has to do 
with portions of at least two of these 
fifths—the forests and the brush or 
chaparral. It also happens that the Di- 
vision of Forestry is charged with the 
responsibility of fire protection on 
large areas of grass and grain lands. 

The Federal Government, through its 
national forests and national parks, is 
responsible for the administration of 
about one-fifth of the State, made up 
partly of timber and partly of brush. 
Aside from grass. and grain fires, the 
State is responsible for protection on 
another one-fifth, making up the re- 
mainder of the timber and the re- 
mainder of the brush. 

The forest and brush areas furnish 
large amounts of grazing and forage; 
they provide recreational playgrounds 
which make for the health and whole- 
someness of the people of the Common- 
wealth and are also a financial advan- 
tage. They support a great industry— 


the lumber business—which under- 
writes one of the great pay rolls of the 
State and should remain one of our 
great assets. 

There is no reason why, under proper 

management, we should not continue to 
have timber production along with 
these other uses. Wood, with its cheap- 
ness and its many good qualities, is an 
essential. And last and greatest, a use 
which is fundamental to the very exist- 
ence of the State, our forest and brush 
lands give us water. 
_ About 1,000 years ago, Bagdad, a city 
in the great Mesopotamian plain, had 
a population equal to the combined 
populations of Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and the other East Bay 
cities. Bagdad was the glory and the 
splendor of the eastern world. 

Protected by a reasonably good for- 
est cover, the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers supported a great irrigation sys- 
tem in the vast fertile plain, and the 
city itself depended in large measure 
upon the agriculture which resulted 
from that irrigation system. 

What is the condition now? The for- 
ests on the mountains are gone, except 
a few scattered remnants. The irriga- 
tion works are almost deserted and the 
plain largely unpopulated. 

Bagdad itself now has a population 
much less than that of Oakland. It has 
lost all of Los Angeles, all of San Fran- 
cisco, part of Oakland and all of the 
other East Bay cities. 

It is the function of the State Board 
of Forestry to do its best to conserve 
the forest and brush cover of the State. 
Public interest and public spirit must 
see to it that the State Board of For- 
estry does its work right. 
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